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PREFACE. 


Is  it  egotistical  to  write  reminiscences  of  one’s  life 
when  it  begins  to  draw  towards  its  close  ? If  so, 
there  must  be  many  egotists  in  the  present  day, 
when  it  has  become  a fashion  to  give  such  records 
to  the  world,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  the  writers. 
There  may  be,  and  probably  are,  many  motives  at 
work ; and  as  I too  can  give  the  same  reason  as 
many  others — that  I have  been  asked  to  leave  some 
personal  recollections  of  a long  life — I should  like 
to  explain  a few  of  the  considerations  that  have 
induced  me  to  consent. 

I do  not  for  a moment  suppose  that  the  actual 
events  of  my  life  can  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
wai  rant  their  being  given  to  the  world ; it  is  rather 
the  absence  of  such — at  least,  in  my  early  years — 
that  makes  me  think  they  may  contain  lessons  of 
useful  reflection  to  the  younger  generation,  who  are 
divided  by  a vast  gulf  from  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century ; and  the  history  of  the  movements  in 
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which  I was  called  to  take  a part  will  thus  be  new 
to  many  of  them. 

So  great  and  widespreading  is  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  since  that  time,  that  those  who  are 
living  in  the  midst  of  the  present  rush  and  whirl  of 
life  cannot  possibly  comprehend  the  vastness  of  it, 
or  realize  the  wholly  altered  circumstances  of  the 
times  in  which  their  lot  is  cast.  Two  classes  of 
writers  pass  judgment  on  these  changes,  the  one 
condemning  all  progress  as  evil,  and  looking  back 
on  the  days  that  are  gone,  shining  golden  through 
the  haze  of  distance ; while  the  other  considers  that 
the  old  and  the  past  was  narrow  and  contemptible, 
and  unworthy  to  be  named  in  comparison  with  the 
present. 

I shall  endeavour  to  avoid  both  these  extremes, 
striving  rather,  in  the  first  place,  to  relate  facts  and 
customs  concerning  the  education  and  modes  of  life 
of  half  a century  ago  (of  which  the  young  of  the 
present  day  can  form  no  notion) ; and,  secondly, 
the  social  progress  of  that  period.  That  some 
methods  were,  in  my  estimation,  better  then  than 
now,  I shall  not  attempt  to  deny  ; but  that  the  world 
is  nevertheless  advancing,  and  not  retrograding,  is, 
and  always  has  been,  my  firm  belief.  We  cannot, 
if  we  would,  make  the  clock  go  back  instead  of 
forward.  If  any  are  still  willing  to  learn  from  the 
experience  of  the  old,  I may  hope  that  there  may  be 
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some  lessons  for  them  in  these  pages  which  will 
give  general  as  well  as  personal  information.  That 
the  advance  made  in  modes  of  thought  and  noble 
action  is  great  and  wonderful,  cannot  be  doubted, 
however  we  may  be  tempted  to  lament  the  blemishes 
and  extravagances  which  mar  the  progress  here  and 
there.  Some  of  these  I shall  try  to  point  out, 
believing  them  to  be  not  inseparable  from  the  good 
which  underlies  them. 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections,  as  a little  child, 
was  the  wise  saying  of  an  old  friend,  John  Hughes, 
when,  seated  on  his  knee,  he  bade  me  listen  to  these 
words  : “ Opinions  differ  ; the  best  may  err ; there 
is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.”  If  this  sage 
advice  were  more  generally  borne  in  mind,  how 
much  needless  bitterness  might  be  avoided ! It 
has  been  useful  to  me  in  many  ways,  and  led  me  to 
be  careful  in  forming  judgments.  In  concluding 
these  few  remarks,  I will  only  add  that  my  chief 
motive  and  inducement  is  to  give  a picture  of  times 
now  out  of  sight  and,  to  the  majority,  as  much  out 
of  mind  as  the  remoter  periods  of  our  history,  with 
especial  regard  to  the  training  of  the  young. 

L.  T. 


Tunbridge  Wells, 
September,  1893. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A family  retrospect— Longcrofts,  Smythies,  and  Twinings— 
Itm  Rev.  William  Smytliies  and  the  religious  societies  of 

the  seventeenth  century — Anecdotes  of  my  grandfather 

Birth  and  early  life  at  Norfolk  Street,  Strand— The  Temple 
Bardens  Recollections  of  St.  Paul’s — Restoration  of  the 
Temple  Church  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  at  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Chapel— Summer  visits  to  Colchester,  Broadstairs  and 
Dulwich,  Sydenham  and  Southend — Early  and  continuous 
education— Drawing  lessons  from  the  Nasmyths,  Miss 
Meakin,  and  Samuel  Palmer— Lectures  at  the  Royal 
Institution— Singing  classes  at  Mr.  Hullah’s. 

As  a strong  believer  in  heredity,  I have  always 
found  family  annals  interesting  and  important,  and 
no  reminiscences  can  be  complete  unless  they  include 
some  retrospect  of  family  life.  I have  already 
gathered  such  records  for  private  circulation,  and 
some  of  them  may  be  given  here,  as  an  introduction 
to  my  own  more  personal  recollections.  My  grand- 
mother was  of  the  old  family  of  Longcrofts,  of  whom 
a few  early  records  remain.  They  may  be  traced 
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to  the  time  of  the  Normans  in  England,  when 
two  young  men,  of  remarkable  height,  were  once 
patronized  by  Lord  Hungerford,  and  called  Long* 
Thomas  and  Long  Robert.  Lie  gave  them  a grant 
of  land,  and  from  that  time  they  were  known  as 
Thomas  and  Robert  Longe.  In  process  of  time  they 
were  made  knights  ; a son  married  a Miss  Croft, 
an  heiress,  and  their  son  took  the  name  of  Long- 
croft.  William  of  Wickham’s  father’s  name  was 
Longe ; he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Lord 
Warden  of  Winchester,  and  the  Longcroft  sons 
were,  for  several  generations,  educated  free  at  that 
college.  Two  sons  of  the  first  Thomas  held  livings 
belonging  to  it.  One  Robert,  born  1714,  married 
Elizabeth  Bearcroft,  an  heiress,  to  which  ancient 
family  still  belongs  the  fine  old  mansion,  Mere  Hall, 
near  Droitwich,  built  in  1330,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  The  Longcrofts  were  a long-lived 
race,  of  strong  constitutions,  and  one  of  my  early 
recollections  is  of  two  old  maiden  aunts  of  my 
mother,  who  came  to  stay  with  us  in  Norfolk  Street, 
both  with  remarkably  tall,  upright,  and  imposing 
figures,  and  who  never  leant  back  in  their  chairs. 
Both,  I believe,  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety,  at  Bath. 
Another  member  of  the  Longcroft  family,  William, 
was  a sailor,  and  one  of  my  earliest  recollections  is 
of  his  bringing  us  beautiful  china,  which  is  still  in 
my  possession,  and  treasured  for  its  many  asso- 
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ciations ; lie  also  brought  us  butterflies  and  shells 
to  add  to  our  collections. 

My  mother  was  a Smythies,  and  I may  say,  in 
connection  with  this  subject  of  the  three  names, 
Longcroft,  Smythies,  and  Twining,  that  all  who  are 
to  be  found  possessing  any  one  of  them,  come  from 
one  stock,  and  are  related,  however  remotely, 
to  those  who  bore  their  names  in  previous  years. 
Not  many  months  since  a representative  of  each 
family  met  under  one  roof  in  London,  a circum- 
stance that  has  not  occurred  for  many  a long  year, 
so  scattered  have  the  various  members  now  become. 

Tn  connection  with  our  family  history,  I cannot 
refrain  from  inserting  the  following  account  of  an 
ancestor  on  our  mother’s  side,  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  others  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  imme- 
diately descended  from  him.  William  Smythies 
was  our  great  (three  times  repeated)  grandfather, 
born  in  1630.  In  the  “Life  of  the  Church,”  by 
Rev.  J.  H.  Overton,  we  find  an  account  of  the 
religious  societies  of  the  seventeenth  century,  from 
which  this  is  an  extract : “ The  origin  of  these  was 
very  humble  j about  the  year  1678,  a few  young* 
men  in  London,  of  the  middle  class,  were  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  stirring  preaching  of  Dr.  Horneck  at 
the  Savoy  Chapel,  and  the  morning  lectures  of  Mr. 
Smythies  at  fet.  Michael  s,  Cornhill,  which  were 
specially  designed  for  the  young.  As  good  Church- 
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men,  these  young’  men  consulted  their  clergymen  ; 
thus  it  happened  that  several  met  at  the  same  house, 
on  the  same  errand,  and,  being  kindred  spirits, 
naturally  formed  an  acquaintance  with  one  another. 
It  is  said  that  the  existence  of  some  clubs  of  Atheists, 
Deists,  and  Socinians,  suggested  to  them  the  idea  of 
banding  themselves  together  in  what  they  called 
i Societies.’  Probably  they  were  advised  to  do  so 
by  their  clergy,  especially  by  Dr.  Horneck  and 
Mr.  Smythies.  The  societies  were  conducted  most 
strictly  on  the  lines  of  Church  teaching.  They 
were  to  meet  once  a week,  and  at  every  meeting 
consider  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  each  member 
was  to  bring  a weekly  contribution  proportionate  to 
his  means.  The  succession  of  James  II.  caused  some 
change  in  their  proceedings.  Owing  to  the  dread 
of  Pomanism,  private  meetings  began  to  be  sus- 
pected. Seeing  the  daily  Mass  celebrated  at  the 
Chapels  Royal  and  other  public  places,  they  deter- 
mined to  provide  counter-attractions.  They  com- 
menced by  procuring  a daily  service  at  St.  Clement 
Danes  ” [by  a curious  coincidence,  the  parish  in  which 
we  were  all  born],  “ where  they  never  wanted  a full 
and  affectionate  congregation.  They  next  set  up  a 
monthly  evening  lecture  in  the  same  church,  to 
confirm  communicants  in  their  holy  vows,  and  at 
this  lecture  the  most  eminent  divines  about  the  City 
used  to  preach.  Bishop  Compton  and  Archbishop 
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Tillotson  sanctioned  them;  but  the  credit  of  leading* 
them,  and  keeping  them  in  a right  channel,  must 
unquestionably  be  given  to  those  clergymen  who 
personally  directed  them,  one  of  whom  was  Mr. 
Smythies.  In  1710  there  were  no  less  than  forty- 
two  religious  societies  in  London  and  Westminster, 
besides  a great  number  in  the  various  large  towns 
of  the  kingdom,  and  their  influence  upon  the  Church 
life  of  the  time  was  very  marked.  The  S.P.Gf.,  and 
S.P.C.K.,  which  drew  their  origin  from  this  period, 
are  of  a somewhat  different  character,  being  dis- 
tinctively framed  for  particular  Church  works ; while 
the  ‘ Religious  Societies  ’ were  institutions  mainly 
devotional  in  character ; they  grew  directly  out  of 
the  ardent  spiritual  life  of  the  time,  and  they  gave 
to  it  at  once  expression  and  consistency.  Mr. 
Wesley,  father  of  John  Wesley,  wrote  about  them 
in  1699,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  father 
handed  down  his  sentiments  to  his  more  famous  son, 
who  intended  his  societies  to  be  an  exact  repetition 
of  what  was  done  by  Beveridge,  Horneck,  and 
Smythies,  sixty-two  years  before.  . . . But  the  mix- 
ing up  of  politics  with  religion  caused  the  collapse 
of  these  societies  in  their  especially  religious  cha- 
racter; hence  their  numbers  dwindled,  and  their 
members  limited  themselves  more  and  more  to  those 
Christian  enterprises,  such  as  that  of  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society,  and  the  Corporation  of  the  Sons 
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of  the  Clergy,  another  institution  belonging  to  this 
period,  in  which  they  could  engage  without  suspicion 
of  treason.” 

The  Rev.  William  Smythies  left  the  University 
(believed  to  be  Cambridge),  and  began  to  preach, 
but  a caveat  was  entered  against  him  in  the  book 
of  Cromwell’s  “ Tryals  of  Ministers.”  He  was 
forced  to  leave  his  native  country,  and  live  a 
precarious  life,  till  his  Majesty’s  return.  There 
was  never  any  objection  against  his  “ conversation.” 
lie  was  afterwards  Curate  of  St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate, 
and  morning  preacher  at  St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill. 
He  wrote  a treatise  on  “ The  Danger  of  neglecting; 
the  Sacrament,”  also  “ The  Spirit  of  Meekness,”  and 
“The  Benefits  of  Early  Piety;”  printed  by  T. 
Milbourne,  for  Samuel  Lee,  Lombard  Street,  1663. 

On  reading  what  Canon  Overton  had  published 
about  our  ancestor,  I wrote  in  1886  to  tell  him  the 
above  additional  facts,  and  received  the  following 
letter  in  reply  from  Epwortli  Rectory  : — “ I was 
extremely  interested  in  your  kind  letter.  Mr. 
Smythies  is  a name  for  which  I have  the  deepest 
respect.  I hope,  if  the  book  reaches  a second 
edition,  you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  make  use  of 
the  very  valuable  information  you  are  good  enough 
to  give  me.  I was  most  anxious  to  find  out  more 
about  so  good  and  influential  a man,  but  could  not. 
I thank  you  most  heartily.” 
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I have  but  few  further  records  of  former 
members  of  this  family.  My  grandparents  died  at 
a good  old  age  (my  grandmother  in  1816,  aged 
eighty-three)  before  I was  born ; but  I remember  , 
hearing  my  mother  speak  of  the  vigorous  constitu- 
tion of  her  father,  the  Rev.  John  Smythies,  Rector 
of  All  Saints,  Colchester,  of  Sidney  College,  Cam- 
bridge, who  continued  to  perform  three  Sunday 
services,  up  to  the  end  of  his  life,  walking  to  the 
outlying  village  of  Myland,  of  which  he  also  had 
charge,  as  he  had  no  curate.  The  only  fact  known 
of  William’s  son  Thomas  is  that  he  had  twenty-one 
children,  and  his  son  Palmer  nineteen  (of  whom 
my  grandfather  was  one).  The  former,  born  1700, 
died  1776.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  Sidney 
College,  Cambridge,  1727,  and  had  the  living  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  near  Colchester,  and  was 
master  of  the  Grammar  School ; his  elder  brother, 
William,  was  Rector  of  Myland.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  changed  manners  of  the  present  time,  I may 
mention  the  following  anecdote.  As  my  grand- 
father was  walking  to  his  church  one  Sunday 
afternoon  with  a little  grandson  and  his  nurse,  the 
child  became  very  naughty,  and  in  order  to  keep 
him  quiet,  he  took  him  up  into  the  pulpit  with  him, 
but  whether  this  was  considered  a privilege  or  a 
punishment  by  the  culprit  I cannot  say. 

An  elder  sister  has  supplied  another  anecdote 
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concerning  our  grandfather,  which,  as  illustrating 
a remarkable  change  in  customs  during  the  last 
seventy  years,  may  be  worthy  to  be  remembered. 
She  recalls  the  scene  in  our  first  nursery,  of  his 
coming  in  to  have  his  hair  curled  by  our  nurse  in 
the  morning,  the  pins  which  had  been  placed  for 
the  night  being  removed,  and  the  roll  of  stiff  curls 
apparently  retaining  their  form  during  the  day, 
the  effect,  no  doubt,  being  what  is  now  seen  in  the 
wigs  of  barristers  or  of  State  coachmen ! Can  any 
trifling  circumstance  mark  a greater  change  than 
this  in  clerical  fashions  ? 

I was  born  on  November  16th,  1820,  the 
youngest  of  eight  children  by  five  years,  four 
sisters  and  three  brothers  having  preceded  me, 
half  of  our  number  being  still  living.*  Our 
dwelling-place  was  then  34,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand, 
where  we  remained  till  I was  sixteen  years  old. 
We  admired  our  river  Thames,  which  flowed  at 
the  end  of  our  street,  and  the  view  of  the  Surrey 
hills  beyond,  no  thoughts  of  “pollution,”  or 
mysteries  of  drainage,  troubling  the  minds  of  any 
in  those  days,  and  we  grew  up  with  better  health 
than  many  families  who  lived  in  the  country.  I 
remember  one  magnificent  sight  we  once  saw  across 
the  river,  when  the  tall  tower  of  the  shot  manu- 

* Since  this  was  written  the  number  of  survivors  has  been 
reduced  to  three. 
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factory  was  on  fire  and  reflected  in  it.  Our  daily 
walks  were  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  more  beautiful 
then  than  now,  when  buildings  have  encroached 
upon  them  and  taken  away  many  trees,  a pretty 
lime  avenue  amongst  others,  and  the  Embankment 
lies  between  them  and  the  river.  I have  no  doubt 
that  a strong  love  for  natural  history  was  implanted 
in  us  by  those  gardens,  for  there  were  daisies  that 
could  be  picked  and  made  into  chains,  red  haw- 
thorns, and  the  various  plants  which  flourished 
and  blossomed  there,  and  which,  to  this  day,  when 
seen  in  old-fashioned  gardens,  remind  me  of  the 
past — such  as  the  little  pompone  or  De  Meaux 
roses,  rarely  seen  now,  purple  flags  and  spider- 
wort,  the  Daphne  mezereon  which  announced  the 
early  spring,  with  its  pleasant  scent,  and  finally  a 
tall  straight  poplar,  which  bore  upon  its  stem  the 
date  of  our  father’s  birth,  and  was  thus  an  object 
of  supreme  interest  to  us.  On  the  wall  which  went 
down  into  the  Thames  (unguarded  in  any  way,  and 
yet  never  the  cause  of  an  accident  to  the  numerous 
children  who  played  there,  even  though  a high- 
spirited  young  brother  did  once  alarm  our  nurse 
by  getting  upon  the  back  of  one  of  the  lions  at 
Somerset  House  for  a ride),  grew  the  little  creeping 
Antirrhinum  linaria,  or  snapdragon,  which  also  we 
were  allowed  to  gather  and  rejoice  in.  We  had 
many  companions  to  play  with  us,  and,  amongst 
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them,  the  late  Serjeant  Ballantine,  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters. 

Another  walk  in  winter,  or  bad  weather,  was 
the  terrace  of  Somerset  House,  sheltered  from  wind, 
and  sunny  when  any  sun  was  to  be  had.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  in  this  fine  building,  all  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy  were  held  till  the 
year  1837,  when  they  were  moved  to  Trafalgar 
Square,  and  thence  to  Burlington  House  in  1869, 
though  some  of  the  apartments  were  not  finally 
given  up  till  1874.  A great  treat  was  the  walk 
down  the  Strand  to  St.  James’s  Park,  and  an 
occasional  drink  of  milk  from  the  cows. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  we  often  went  to  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  generally  on  Christmas  Day. 
To-day,  as  I came  out  of  church  at  four,  and  saw  the 
clear  crescent  moon  and  a planet,  I was  reminded 
of  the  same  sight,  so  often  seen  between  the  columns 
of  the  noble  portico  on  a clear  blue  sky  long  years 
ago.  I scarcely  know  how  to  enter  uj^on  my  recol- 
lections of  our  grand  cathedral,  so  numerous  are 
they  ; but  in  nothing  can  progress  and  improvement 
be  more  strongly  marked,  leaving  nothing  to  regret. 
The  old  friends  of  my  father  and  grandfather  were 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes,  the  grandparents  of  my  now 
old  friend  “ Tom  Hughes,”  of  Rugby  fame,  and 
Mrs.  Nassau  Senior.  We  often  visited  them  in 
Amen  Corner,  Dr.  Hughes  being  a prebendary  of 
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St.  Paul’s.  Mrs.  Huglies  was  a friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Southey,  and  many 
other  notabilities  of  that  day,  and  her  conversation 
and  letters  to  my  mother  were  remarkably  clever 
and  interesting;  her  singing,  especially  of  Scotch 
ballads,  was  a delight  to  us,  and  they  used  to  spend 
nearly  every  Sunday  evening  with  us  when  they 
were  in  London.  My  first  party  was,  I believe,  at 
that  house,  in  1829,  memorable  for  a game  at  “Com- 
merce,” at  which  I won  two  vols.  of  Cowper’s  poems 
and  a purse,  which  are  now  in  my  possession. 

Who  could  have  dreamt  of  the  present  state  and 
aspect  of  St.  Paul’s  in  those  days,  when  crusty  old 
vergers  reigned  supreme,  and  were  the  terror  of  all 
would-be  worshippers  I We,  of  course,  were  privi- 
leged to  mount  up  the  dark  staircase  which  led  to 
the  “ Closets,”  and  as  I heard  the  lock  turned  on 
us,  I used  to  wonder,  in  my  childish  mind,  if  we 
should  emerge  once  more  to  the  light  of  day  ! The 
choir  alone  was  the  only  part  used  for  service  then, 
and  for  many  subsequent  decades. 

Once  I heard  a sermon  from  Sydney  Smith,  but 
I was  too  young  to  profit  by  it.  We  used  to  hear 
strange  things  of  the  choir,  and  of  doings  connected 
with  the  cathedral,  hardly  of  a reverent  description, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  former  being  in  the  habit 
of  chanting  the  verse  in  the  Psalms,  “ The  shield, 
the  sword,  and  the  bottle ,”  and  persisted  in  doing  so. 
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I hose  who  are  now  in  the  habit  of  joining  in  the 
devout,  reverent,  and  beautiful  services  can  hardly 
estimate  the  change  between  that  time  and  this.  I 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  characterizing  our  early  days 
as  quiet,  uneventful,  and  free  from  excitement, 
passed  in  a steady  round  of  occupation,  year  after 
year.  Lincoln  s Inn  Chapel  and  the  Temple  Church 
were  our  usual  Sunday  haunts,  and  it  was  many 
years  before  I could  appreciate  the  preaching  in 
either  place.  Again,  what  would  be  thought  now 
of  people  sitting  around  the  communion  rails,  as 
was  done  in  both  places  ? Bishop  Maltby  and  Mr. 
Anderson,  of  Brighton,  Mr.,  afterwards  Bishop, 
Lonsdale,  were  the  preachers  I remember,  in  term 
time,  with  Mr.  Raymond,  Mr.  Hotham,  and,  lastly, 
Mr.  Maurice,  as  readers  and  out-of-term  preachers. 
At  the  Temple,  Dr.  Benson  and  Rev.  Theyre  Smith 
were  admirable  in  their  respective  ways.  We  also 
went,  occasionally,  to  the  German  church  in  the 
Savoy,  long  since  pulled  down,  and  heard  the 
venerable  Dr.  Steinkopf,  so  many  years  the  pastor 
there.  The  restoration  of  the  Temple  Church  did 
not  take  place  till  many  }'ears  afterwards,  and  the 
elegant  clustered  pillars  and  arches  were  still  encased 
in  their  coating  of  white  paint,  with  the  organ 
gallery  dividing  the  two  parts  into  separate 
churches. 

To  those  who  have  no  remembrance  of  the 
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former  state  of  this  fine  old  church,  the  following 
extract  may  he  interesting: — “March  27th,  1843. 
Except  one  imperfect  glance  over  a crowd  of  people, 
I enjoyed  to-day  my  first  sight  of  the  restored  and 
beautiful  Temple  Church.  We  went  to  the  nine 
o’clock  service,  and  after  it,  had  ample  leisure  to 
walk  round  and  admire  the  several  parts.  Beautiful 
indeed  it  is,  but  so  wholly  changed  that  1 could 
hardly  persuade  myself  I was  in  the  same  building 
as  formerly ; whether  from  the  effect  of  colour,  or 
from  my  eyes  having  been  lately  accustomed  to 
the  sight  of  many  grand  buildings  abroad,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  much  smaller,  and  less  lofty,  than 
before.  Now  the  round  part  forms  almost  one  with 
the  rest,  and  it  seems  incredible  how  any  one  could 
fill  up  the  beautiful  arches  with  the  hideous  glass 
and  mahogany  screen  that  obscured  its  beauties. 
The  pillars  have  all  been  relieved  of  their  whitewash 
and  paint,  and  have  come  out  the  most  beautiful 
dark-grey  polished  marble,  which  was  brought  from 
the  quarries  at  Swanage.  Nothing  can  exceed  their 
graceful  simplicity.  The  floor  is  laid  with  tiles  of 
the  ancient  orange  and  brown  tint  and  pattern,  and 
the  venerable  knights  have  been  restored  and 
placed  in  better  positions.  Painting  covers  the  roof, 
and  coloured  borders  surround  the  windows,  which 
look  perfect.  I find  how  much  more  alive  I am  to 
their  beauty  than  when  I was  last  in  this  church. 
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Oak  seats  have  replaced  the  former  pews,  and 
instead  of  the  heavy  altar  in  the  Italian  style,  there 
is  a row  of  Grotliic  arches,  exquisitely  painted,  as 
well  as  the  rails  around  it.  The  three  sets  of  painted 
windows  at  the  east  end  are  of  rich  and  well- 
designed  colours,  and  heighten  the  brilliant  effect. 
In  the  south-east  corner  is  an  exquisite  little  arch 
in  the  wall,  formerly  entirely  hidden,  with  a marble 
basin  for  ablutions,  and  the  recess  in  which  the  Host 
used  to  be  kept.  The  organ  no  longer  interferes  with 
the  uninterrupted  view,  as  a chamber  has  been  built 
for  it  at  one  of  the  north  windows.  It  is  a treasure 
worth  being  proud  of,  when  so  few  of  the  remains 
of  our  ancient  and  beautiful  architecture  have  been 
spared  to  us ; and  it  is  something  also  to  rejoice  in, 
that  in  our  day  taste  has  revived  to  restore  it  to  its 
former  beauty  and  rich  simplicity.” 

In  after  years  I rarely  attended  the  church,  but 
it  was  always  a delightful  treat  to  see  it  from  the 
quiet  garden  of  the  Master’s  house  during  frequent 
visits  to  Mrs.  Vaughan.  How  could  one  believe 
that  such  a sweet,  secluded,  and  perfectly  quiet  spot 
could  be  enjoyed  within  a few  yards  of  the  mighty 
roar  of  the  Strand’s  never-ceasing  traffic  ? 

No  one  who  ever  heard  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice  read  the  service  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Chapel 
can  forget  it.  It  was  not  reading,  but  praying  the 
prayers  ; and,  in  all  the  years  since,  never  have  I 
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heard  it  equalled  for  solemnity  and  deep  fervour. 
The  same  might  he  said  of  the  lessons ; and  there 
are  some,  especially  in  Isaiah,  which  recall  him  to 
this  day  when  I hear  them  read  in  church.  And 
while  saying  this,  I cannot  forbear  remarking  how 
rarely  such  reading  is  heard  at  the  present  day, 
when  the  most  rapid  rendering  of  the  prayers  too 
often  makes  it  impossible  to  follow  them,  and  renders 
devotion  impossible.  That  this  practice  should  be 
adopted  by  those  clergy  who  desire  to  restore 
reverence  to  our  services  is  to  me  a matter  of 
surprise  and  regret. 

In  the  regular  routine  of  our  lives,  three  months 
of  every  summer  were  spent  in  the  country.  During 
the  lifetime  of  our  grandparents  Smythies,  the  time 
was  passed  with  them  at  Colchester;  but  as  both 
died  before  I was  born,  a different  place  came  to  be 
visited  nearly  every  year.  My  first  two  summers, 
and  a later  one,  were  spent  at  Broadstairs,  where, 
as  well  as  at  other  seaside  places,  another  natural 
history  taste  was  developed,  by  collecting  shells,  of 
which  there  were  in  those  days  a remarkable  variety 
on  the  fine  sands,  not  now  to  be  found  in  such 
abundance.  These  collections,  which  are  still  pre- 
served, were  a source  of  great  interest  to  ourselves, 
as  well  as  to  many  others  afterwards,  and  our 
pocket  money  was  often  spent  on  little  boxes  of 
shells  at  a well-known  shop  — Mawe’s  — in  the 
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Strand,  close  to  Somerset  House.  The  mention  of 
this  reminds  me  of  another  still  better-known  shop 
in  St.  Clement  s Churchyard,  which  we  used  to  pass 
daily  on  our  way  to  the  Temple  Gardens— that  of 
Messis.  Smith,  where  I have  always  believed  we 
used  to  see  the  afterwards  famous  M.P.  and  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  assisting  in  his  father’s 
business.  Amongst  us,  we  were  large  purchasers 
of  blank  books  there,  for  various  writings,  lectures, 
poetry,  and  extracts  of  all  kinds.  But  all  this 
belonged  to  a later  time,  and  I must  go  back  to 
earlier  recollections. 

My  third  summer  was  spent  at  a house  in 
Dulwich,  where  I distinctly  remember  having  the 
choice  of  a doll  with  blue  eyes  or  brown,  and  learn- 
ing to  read  the  then  first  book  of  all  children,  the 
“ Cobwebs  to  catch  Flies.”  I only  mention  this  to 
note  one  great  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
education,  in  order  to  spare  the  brains  of  children ; 
even  the  alphabet  is  deferred  to  a much  later  period, 
by  the  advice  of  doctors  and  parents.  I doubt, 
however,  if  any  such  efforts  as  we  made  before  we 
were  three  years  old  were  productive  of  as  much 
mischief  as  the  continual  excitement  in  which 
children  now  live  in  the  society  of  their  elders  ; 
besides,  in  the  old  days,  no  lessons  were  ever  done 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening. 

In  looking  back  on  early  education  I have  come 
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to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a mistake  to  enforce  the 

I 

learning  of  some  things  for  which  there  is  absolutely 
no  taste  or  aptitude.  Such  was  music  to  me,  and, 
as  far  as  I can  remember,  it  was  the  only  lesson 
which  caused  absolute  naughtiness  and  rebellion. 
To  learn  to  play  was  to  me  a real  trial  and  difficulty, 
though  singing  was  a pleasure,  and  the  hearing  of 
all  music  a delight  ; and  I believe  it  would  have 
been  good  for  temper  and  discipline  had  it  been  at 
once  given  up,  instead  of  being  insisted  upon. 

Other  summers  were  spent  at  Sydenham  and 
Southend — every  year  at  a different  place,  till  1829, 
when  three  were  passed  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  where 
a rich  field  was  found  for  our  botanical  researches 
in  the  bogs  and  woods,  which  are  no  longer  to  be 
found  there.  But,  as  education  forms  one  of  my 
chief  motives  for  recording  these  thoughts  of  the 
past,  I ought  to  say  something  as  to  how  we  were 
brought  up.  It  may  surprise  the  advanced  educa- 
tionists of  the  present  day  to  know  that  we  neither 
went  to  school,  nor  ever  had  a governess.  Our 
mother  (who  was  also  taught  at  home)  taught  the 
elder  girls,  and  they  taught  the  younger,  a sister 
fifteen  years  older  than  myself  being  my  first 
instructor.  Masters,  of  course,  supplemented  this 
system  in  later  years ; and,  in  drawing,  two 
mistresses  helped  to  develop  the  gift  we  all  possessed, 
inherited,  as  we  have  always  believed,  from  a great- 
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uncle  Longcroft,  through  our  mother.  Ilis  large 
collection  of  sketches  in  Indian  ink,  made  in  India 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  has  never  been 
surpassed,  and  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it. 
Some  specimens  have  been  given  to  the  collections 
at  South  Kensington  and  the  British  Museum. 

An  earnest  desire  to  learn  through  books,  and 
an  insatiable  love  of  reading,  made  up  for  the 
want  of  what  is  thought  to  he  essential  in  these 
days.  No  doubt  I could  not  have  passed  an 
examination  by  her  Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Schools 
for  the  children  of  the  poor  ; but  we  avoided  that 
most  fatal  of  all  mistakes — of  thinking  education 
was  ever  “ finished  ” — a phrase  that  I never  remem- 
ber hearing  in  connection  with  it.  We  went  on 
continuously,  learning  sometimes  from  masters  in 
languages,  as  Signor  Beolclii,  M.  Brasseur,  and, 
earlier  still,  Dr.  Bernays  (who  became  an  attached 
friend  of  our  family),  even  up  to  the  year  1878, 
when  I endeavoured  to  prepare  in  some  measure  for 
a tour  in  Spain  by  taking  lessons  from  a young 
Spaniard,  and  about  the  same  time  read  the  “ Vita 
Nuova,”  of  Dante,  with  Miss  Christina  Bossetti. 
After  our  first  tour  in  Wales,  we  learnt  some  Welsh, 
in  order  to  he  able  to  follow  the  service,  which  we 
attended  for  many  years,  on  St.  David’s  Day.  To 
escape  from  lessons  as  a penance  and  a burden  was 
an  idea  that  never  entered  our  minds,  and  there  was 
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no  break  nor  interval  in  our  studies,  and  no  emanci- 
pation from  the  schoolroom  or  “ holidays  ” were 
ever  thought  of. 

I have  mentioned  that  we  learnt  drawing  from 
mistresses,  but  my  first  drawing-book  was  begun 
when  I was  six  years  old,  and  my  first  sketch  from 
nature  made  at  Tunbridge  Wells  when  eight.  A 
few  years  later,  in  1836,  we  enjoyed  the  indescri- 
bable pleasure  of  joining  classes,  the  first,  I believe, 
that  were  begun  in  London,  by  the  talented  Scotch 
family  of  the  Nasmyths,  a widowed  sister,  Mrs. 
Terry,  and  two  unmarried  ones,  having  come  up 
from  Edinburgh  to  start  them,  in  various  kinds  of 
landscape  and  other  styles  of  art.  Three  of  us 
attended  these  in  Devonshire  Place,  and  afterwards 
at  large  rooms  at  the  corner  of  Mortimer  and  Regent 
Streets  where  the  classes  were  carried  on  for  many 
years  with  great  success.  My  two  elder  sisters 
painted  chiefly  miniatures  and  figures,  and  had 
made  many  copies  from  the  Dulwich  Gallery  during 
our  summers  there  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  Our 
flower-painting  was  learnt  by  copying  Curtis’s  then 
well-known  work  in  many  volumes,  one  which  has 
never  been  surpassed  in  accuracy  and  faithfulness 
to  nature.  I afterwards  learnt  figure-painting  from 
Miss  Meakin,  who  made  successful  portraits  of  chil- 
dren; and  finally,  in  1856,  my  last  and  most  de- 
lightful instruction  was  given  by  Samuel  Palmer, 
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in  water-colour  landscapes,  the  want  of  which  I 
had  felt  in  taking1  sketches  on  our  various  foreign 
journeys,  hitherto  only  done  in  pencil.  It  was  not 
only  a rich  treat  to  watch  him  painting  the  beau- 
tiful pictures  which  were  developed  out  of  his  im- 
agination from  day  to  day,  and  formed  the  lesson 
(afterwards  possessed  by  me),  hut  also  to  listen  to 
his  original  and  striking  conversation,  combined 
with  the  profoundest  rules  and  directions  concern- 
ing art.  A correspondence  with  this  gifted  man 
was  carried  on  for  many  years,  some  of  it  being 
printed  in  the  life  published  by  his  son  in  1891. 

Thus  closed  my  many  years  of  instruction,  but 
the  most  important  and  valued  part  of  m37  education 
was  in  the  numerous  courses  of  lectures  which  we 
attended,  given  by  many  of  the  first  professors,  at 
the  Royal  Institution  (of  which  my  father  was  a 
member,  as  well  as  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society) 
and  elsewhere.  Amongst  these  were  then  num- 
bered Faraday  and  Brande  on  chemistry,  Roget 
on  “touch,”  Willis  on  architecture,  Bindley  on 
botany,  Edward  Forbes,  and  others  of  the  most 
eminent  of  their  day ; notes  were  taken  and  care- 
fully written  out  in  the  books  before  alluded  to, 
beginning  with  the  year  1836.  I must  not  omit 
another  class,  which  I and  a sister  joined  for  some 
time  for  part  singing,  at  Mr.  Hullah’s  house  in 
St.  James’s  Place,  when  we  went  through  several 
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works  of  Mendelssohn,  the  accompaniments  being 
played  hy  Mrs.  Hullah.  If  I have  thus  gone  into 
detail  concerning  the  plans  of  our  education,  I must 
repeat,  that  the  intention  has  been  to  describe  a 
system  which  was,  I believe,  far  more  general  fifty 
years  ago  than  now.  I do  not  remember  gov- 
ernesses in  the  families  we  knew,  and  the  girls  who 
were  not  educated  at  home  like  ourselves,  went  to 
boarding  schools.  I do  not  say  the  plan  could  or 
would  be  generally  advisable  at  the  present  time, 
when  home  distractions  are  so  multiplied,  but  a 
consideration  of  the  success  of  widely  different 
methods  may  at  least  help  to  show  that  there  ivas 
education,  and  a deep  love  of  learning,  before  present 
systems  were  introduced. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

My  mother's  industry — My  father’s  training  and  accomplish- 
ments : love  of  the  classics,  and  capacity  for  work — His 
connection  with  the  volunteer  movement — Coach  travelling 
in  the  twenties — My  brothers’  school  days  at  Rugby  under 
Dr.  Arnold — Their  premature  deaths  in  1848 — Physical 
training  and  clothing  of  the  young  seventy  years  ago — Old- 
fashioned  servants— Nursery  diet— My  first  library — Mrs. 
Anderson  and  her  foreign  friends  — Needlework  and 
samplers — We  move  to  Bedford  Place — Summers  at  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  Twickenham,  and  Hampstead  Heath — Visit 
to  Bitteswell  and  Rugby — A night  in  a stage-coach — 
Methods  of  reaching  Hampton  Court. 


It  is  not  easy  to  speak  of  one’s  own  parents,  and  the 
portraits  that  could  be  drawn  would  probably  be 
thought  far  too  partial  and  highly  coloured.  Yet, 
such  a factor  in  education  as  the  influence  of  father 
and  mother  cannot  be  wholly  omitted  by  any  one 
who  believes  in  the  transmission  of  good  and  evil, 
whether  of  body  or  mind. 

Whatever  habits  of  industry  we  possessed  were 
inherited  from  them.  Our  mother  had  stored  her 
mind  by  reading  when  a girl,  and  it  was  not  neg- 
lected, even  when  eight  children  claimed  her  cares. 
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Public  libraries  were  not  common  in  tlie  last  century, 
but  even  in  those  days  there  was  one  in  the  old 
Roman  Castle  of  Colchester,  and  she  used  to  make 
good  use  of  it.  She  made  all  her  children  s clothing, 
but  while  her  needle  was  thus  employed,  many  a 
book  has  she  read  out  to  us  meantime.  My  first 
acquaintance  with  Shakespeare  was  in  Hamlet,  read 
out  to  us  by  her.  The  netting  of  the  finest  black 
lace  was  one  occupation  of  those  days,  and  a large 
scarf  is  still  preserved  as  a relic  of  hers.  She  even 
continued  to  exercise  her  talent  for  drawing  after 
her  marriage,  this  being  inherited,  as  I have  said, 
from  her  Uncle  Longcroft.  Up  to  the  last  year  ol 
her  long  life,  at  eighty-six,  she  was  constantly  occu- 
pied, and  when  eye-sight  failed  for  fine  needle-work 
and  for  reading,  she  made  garden  nets,  and  coarse 
flannel  work  for  the  poor.  She  was  wholly  without 
a taste  for  or  perception  of  music;  but  this  want 
was  supplied  by  our  father,  who  excelled  in  it,  and 
was  an  admirable  performer  on  the  violoncello,  as 
well  as  on  the  piano.  This  gift  he  inherited  from 
his  Uncle  Thomas,  who  amongst  his  various  and 
learned  talents,  included  that  of  a correct  and 
practical  knowledge  of  music. v 

Our  father’s  education  may  be  said  to  have  been 
also  self-developed  in  a remarkable  degree.  Being 

* See  “ Recreations  and  Studies  of  a Country  Clergyman  of 
the  last  Century,”  by  my  brother,  R.  Twining. 
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always  intended  for  a life  of  business,  as  the  eldest 
son  of  Richaid,  the  head  of  the  firm  in  the  Strand, 
his  career  of  learning  began  and  ended  at  the 
Grammar  School  of  Norwich,  under  the  care  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Parr,  while  living  with  his  grandfather 
and  grandmother  Aldred,  then  at  the  old  house, 
Aldred  Court,  in  the  town.  They  had  also  a cottage 
at  the  village  of  St.  Faith’s,  near  Norwich.  How 
much  he  owed  to  the  care  and  training  of  this 
beloved  and  noble  old  lady,  lie  was  ever  ready  to 
acknowledge. 

Ihe  following  letter  from  my  father,  written  to 
me  at  Fox  How,  November,  1854  (age  eighty-one), 
may  be  of  interest,  in  connection  with  his  grand- 
mother : “ I thought  my  revered  grandmother’s 

letters  would  fall  upon  hearts  ready  to  participate 
m the  warm,  loving  and  pure  spirit,  which  filled 
heis  when  she  wrote  them.  There  are  very  few 
now  left  who  can  remember  what  she  was,  in  look, 
in  mannei,  in  person*  but  I see  her  now  in  my 
mind  s eye  as  clear  as  jiossible,  and  my  grandfather 
too  tall  and  upright,  living  in  his  daughter  and 
her  children,  the  poor  man’s  friend  unceasingly ; 
how  often  used  he  to  take  me  in  his  hand  when  he 
went  to  the  ‘ Court  of  Guardians,’  to  assist  the  poor. 
Ihis  was  in  very  early  days  of  my  long  life,  yet  are 
they  not  forgotten,  and  when,  at  an  advancing  step, 
my  ‘ learning  * was  stopped  at  fourteen,  just  as  pro- 
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bably,  a few  seeds  were  beginning  to  take  root,  and 
I was  transferred  into  a new  sphere,  or,  as  it  is  said, 

I was  entering  a new  world,  with  what  earnestness 
did  he  wish  that  I might  find  it  a prosperous  and 
happy  one.”  The  rest  of  the  letter  is  occupied  with 
a plan  of  placing  three  painted  windows  in  the  old 
church  of  St.  Faith’s,  near  Norwich,  in  memory  of 
his  grandfather,  grandmother,  and  mother,  whose 
cottage  was  in  this  village  ; the  subjects  being  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  the  restoration  having  been  a 
work  of  great  interest  to  him,  as  he  felt  it  to  be  a 
sacred  duty  and  labour  of  love,  thus  to  record  his 
debt  of  gratitude  to  these  beloved  relatives. 

His  love  for  the  classics  never  deserted  him, 
and  he  continued  to  delight  in  and  quote  them  to 
the  end  of  his  life ; and  thus  I have  heard  him  say, 
did  his  father  before  him,  a man  of  refined  and 
learned  tastes.  In  the  evenings  he  frequently 
used  to  read  out  Shakespeare’s  plays,  and  few  even 
of  the  most  admired  elocutionists  could  have 
surpassed  him  in  this  art.  During  our  many 
travels,  posting  through  various  parts  of  England 
and  Europe,  he  would  also  read  to  us  the  works  of 
Southey  and  other  great  writers ; and  thus  was  our 
education  carried  on  uninterruptedly,  till  long  past 
the  usual  age  of  “ finishing.”  “ Not  slothful  in 
business,  serving  the  Lord,”  might  have  been  his 
motto ; and  here  again,  I would  note  the  changed 
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liabits  of  past  and  present.  As  long  as  we  lived 
in  Norfolk  Street,  he  frequently  went  out  again 
after  dinner  at  six  o’clock,  to  his  work  in  the  Strand, 
for  at  least  a time,  returning  to  a late  tea,  thus 
far  exceeding  the  hours  now  thought  sufficient  for 
all  classes  and  ranks  of  workers. 

Amongst  his  varied  occupations  and  experiences 
must  be  named  that  of  belonging  to  the  first 
volunteers  enrolled  at  Westminster  during  the 
panic  and  scare  of  a French  invasion  under 
Napoleon.  Often  has  our  mother  described  to  us 
his  absorbing  interest  in  the  cause,  and  how  he 
would  sit  at  the  table  in  the  evening,  moving  the 
candles  about  in  strategic  positions,  absorbed  in 
his  new  vocation  and  profession.  When  it  was 
all  ended,  a handsome  testimonial  was  given  to 
him,  which  is  still  treasured  by  his  family,  in 
recognition  of  his  devotion  to  his  work  as  colonel 
of  the  regiment. 

One  of  my  early  recollections  is  seeing  him 
set  off  in  a yellow  post-chaise  to  visit  our  great 
uncle  and  aunt  at  Hampton,  such  being  the  usual 
means  of  communication  in  those  days.  And  while 
on  this  subject,  in  which  such  vast  changes  have 
taken  place,  I may  add  another  recollection  of  my 
two  brothers’  school  days  at  Itugby.  On  their 
return  there  after  the  holidays,  the  coach  used  to 
stop  for  them  at  the  top  of  the  street  in  the  Strand, 
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when  the  guard  blew  his  horn,  as  I well  remember, 
and  they  and  their  luggage  had  to  be  in  readiness  ; 

I was  sleeping  in  my  little  crib,  when  in  the 
dark  of  a cold  winter’s  morning  they  would  run 
in  to  say  good-bye.  Do  the  youth  of  the  present 
luxurious  generation  appreciate  and  comprehend 
the  greatness  of  their  deliverance  from  the  trials 
and  hardships  which  only  one  generation  before 
them  had  to  endure  ? I greatly  doubt  it ; and 
there  remains  the  further  question,  how  did  the 
weakly  ones  endure  it  ? I cannot  but  think  that 
many  must  have  succumbed,  and  perhaps  only  the 
“ fittest  ” survived  to  run  the  hard  race  of  life,  and 
fight  its  battle. 

In  a letter  from  one  of  these  brothers  at  Rugby, 
dated  1829,  he  says : “ A coach  now  runs  direct 
from  London  here,  which  will  be  handy  for  bring- 
ing parcels,  etc.  It  starts,  I think,  from  an  inn  in 
Aldgate  Street.”  We  can  hardly  realize  that  there 
was  a time  when  there  was  even  no  such  com- 
munication with  the  great  school  under  Dr.  Arnold, 
or  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Wooll ! 

Amongst  the  educational  influences  of  my  early 
years,  I must  not  forget  those  received  from 
brothers,  nine  and  seven  years  older  than  I wms, 
both  of  whom  were  at  school  from  my  earliest 
recollection.  One  of  my  first-remembered  readings 
of  the  Bible  was  with  one  of  them,  as,  seated  on  his 
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knee,  lie  explained  to  me  the  first  chapter  of  St. 
John  s Gospel,  when  a mere  child,  and  they  were, 
when  absent,  constant  and  kind  correspondents ; 
their  minds  and  thoughts  were  largely  moulded  by 
theii  head  master  at  Rugby,  Dr.  Arnold,  with 
whom  they  were  both  favourites,  rising  to  be 
heads  of  the  school,  in  the  sixth  form.  They  took 
a great  interest  in  my  studies,  and  in  the  choice  of 
books  for  reading  ; our  visits  to  Oxford  when  they 
were  respectively  at  Oriel  and  Balliol  Colleges, 
under  Dr.  Hawkins  and  Dr.  Jenkins,  were  indeed 
delightful  and  ever  to  be  remembered.  Although 
members  of  a long-lived  family  on  all  sides,  it  is 
sad  and  strange  to  have  to  record  that  both  these 
gifted  young  men  died  in  the  same  year,  1848, 
over-study  and  over-work  being,  as  was  believed, 
the  cause  of  their  early  deaths ; the  younger  of  the 
two,  a physician  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  had 
already  done  good  service  by  his  notice  of  the 
subject  of  the  Cretins  and  imbeciles  of  Switzerland, 
as  I have  said  elsewhere  in  connection  with  our 
visitor,  Dr.  Guggenbtibl. 

While  on  this  part  of  my  subj'ect,  I will  add  a 
few  remarks  on  the  physical  training  of  the  young 
in  those  days.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  winters 
were  then  colder,  as  well  as  longer,  than  now,  but 
there  was  certainly  less  thought  of  warm  clothing 
as  a protection.  My  mother  was  born  in  the  cold 
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town  of  Colchester,  where,  she  used  to  say,  the 
water  frequently  froze  in  the  bedrooms  ; yet  neither 
then,  nor  to  the  end  of  her  life,  were  fires  indulged 
in,  while  woollen  under-clothing  was  never  thought 
of,  linen  being*  the  universal  wear  of  former  gene- 
rations. For  ourselves,  and  all  the  children  of  our 
class,  dress  was  simplified  to  a degree  unknown  now  : 
we  wore  stuff  frocks  in  winter,  with  dark-blue  cloth 
pelisses,  and  black  beaver  bonnets,  the  former  with 
short  sleeves  and  low  bodies.  In  the  spring  these 
were  changed  for  print  of  the  same  make,  and,  as 
far  as  I can  remember,  the  pattern  was  always  a 
striped  pink  on  a white  ground,  with  white  frocks 
for  Sundays.  Straw  bonnets  and  white  tippets 
formed  our  out-of-doors’  costume.  Gloves  of  silk, 
cotton  or  kid,  were  not  worn  by  children  in  those 
days,  but  mittens  made  of  Nankeen,  a material  now 
never  to  be  seen,  but  then  much  used  for  the  gar- 
ments of  little  boys.  For  the  evening,  to  “go  down 
to  dessert  ” we  changed  our  frocks,  and  put  on  red 
coral  necklaces,  such  as  were  worn  by  all  children 
in  those  days,  and  these  were  our  invariable  customs 
till  the  age  of  fourteen.  On  these  occasions  I used 
to  repeat  pieces  of  poetry,  sitting  on  my  father's 
knee,  and  resting  my  cheek  on  his  velvet  waistcoat, 
the  said  poetry  being  sometimes  in  German.  When 
I think  of  the  present  late  hours  and  varied  dresses 
of  children,  including  even  the  “ fancy  costumes  ” 
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which  now  figure  at  bazaars  and  balls,  and  even  at 
weddings,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  so  great  a 
change  in  the  space  of  half  a century  ! 

The  history  of  our  childhood  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  giving  a prominent  place  to  our  dear 
old  nurse,  who  was  one  of  the  blessings  of  our  lives. 
She  went  first  to  my  mother’s  family,  when  eleven 
years’  old,  and  she  lived  with  us  till  her  death  at 
73.  That  those  were  the  days  of  long  service  can 
be  proved  by  many  other  instances.  From  my 
earliest  days  I remember  a man-servant,  Thomas 
Patey,  who  lived  with  us  for  fifteen  years  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  during  one  of  our  absences, 
and  was  caused  by  small-pox.  As  he  w^as  being 
taken  out  to  the  hospital,  he  exclaimed,  “ They 
said  I should  never  go  from  here  till  I w^as  carried 
out.”  It  is  worth  recording,  in  illustration  of  a 
former  state  of  things,  that  he  wore  a white  livery, 
with  black  velvet  breeches,  and  white  stockings. 
Many  other  of  our  servants  lived  with  us  for  long 
periods,  one  Welsh  housemaid  dying  in  our  house, 
after  twenty  years’  service  ; yet  it  could  have  been 
no  light  place  with  a family  of  eight  children. 

At  a time  when  nurseries  are  being  abolished, 
and  children  live  with  their  elders,  or  at  least  in 
the  schoolroom,  it  may  surprise  them  to  hear  that 
I lived  and  had  my  meals  in  our  nursery  till  I was 
far  beyond  the  usual  age.  I need  hardly  say  that 
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our  fare  was  of  tlie  simplest  and  most  wholesome 
description  ; there  was  no  temptation  to  daintiness, 
nor  choice  of  food,  under  such  circumstances ; we 
ate  what  was  put  before  us,  asking  no  questions. 
Need  I remark  on  the  contrast  to  the  present  days, 
when  children,  barely  out  of  arms,  partake  of  the 
fare  of  their  elders,  and  are  consulted  as  to  their 
choice  of  it ! One  such  little  boy  I heard  being 
asked  if  he  preferred  the  wing  of  a chicken  ? — and 
I need  hardly  say  that  the  unfittest  article  is  usually 
selected.  Can  there  he  a more  practical  training  in 
greediness  and  selfishness  than  this  custom,  daily 
carried  on  now  in  the  houses  of  the  upper  and 
middle-classes  ? Of  its  physical  results  I will  not 
speak  here,  but  every  medical  attendant  (as  well  as 
dentists)  will  tell  of  the  danger  to  the  health  of 
growing  childhood.  We  did  not  dine  late  (though 
the  hour  was  only  six  o’clock)  till  we  were  well  in 
our  teens.  My  sister  and  I had  tea  and  bread  and 
butter  meantime,  only  on  the  occasion  of  dinner 
parties  having  some  extra  treat,  three  meals  a day 
being  then  considered  sufficient,  and  we  always  had 
some  “ good  ” hook  to  read  at  this  time,  amongst 
these,  as  I remember,  some  volumes  of  Dr.  Arnold’s 
sermons.  Our  brothers  being  at  Rugby,  we  were 
naturally  much  interested  in  his  works. 

My  retrospect  of  the  past  days  would  he  incom- 
plete without  a mention  of  the  remarkable  change 
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concerning  the  books  for  children,  now  so  over- 
whelming in  number  and  variety  that  they  cease 
to  be  valued  as  of  old.  My  own  personal  library 
(beginning  as  I have  said  with  the  “ Cobwebs  ” and 
“Mother  Hubbard”)  was  kept  in  a holland  bag, 
and  its  contents  were  duly  studied  and  read  over 
and  over  again,  as  I sat  in  a small  armchair ; but 
the  general  collection  was  carefully  kept  in  a 
cupboard,  of  which  the  key  was  in  our  elder  sister’s 
charge,  by  whom  books  were  given  out,  one  at 
a time,  as  required.  Certain  it  is  that  these  precious 
and  well-digested  volumes  were  treasured  and  loved 
to  a degree  unknown  to  present  readers.  “ Robinson 
Crusoe,”  the  “Perambulations  of  a Mouse,”  and  the 
“ Family  of  the  Robins,”  were  amongst  the  chief 
favourites,  and  so  careful  were  we  of  them  that  to 
injure  or  destroy  one  was  a crime  never  to  be 
thought  of.  In  after  years  this  small  beginning 
of  a library  had  grown  to  such  dimensions,  that 
I was  able  to  contribute  seventv  volumes  to  the 
Church  House,  besides  many  to  the  new  Free 
Library  at  Kensington,  and  to  other  institutions, 
when  I left  London. 

One  incident  in  our  early  home  life  I must 
mention.  An  old  friend  of  my  mother’s  was  Mrs. 
Anderson,  a Scotch  lady,  who  with  her  daughters 
lived  much  on  the  Continent,  and  the  constant 
correspondence  kept  up  with  her  wras  the  beginning 
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of  our  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in,  foreign  matters, 
especially  in  Italy.  Their  society  consisted  largely 
of  foreigners,  and  with  some  of  them  we  became 
acquainted ; the  most  remarkable  of  these  was 
a Persian,  named  Sadik  Bey.  One  day  he  came 
to  a party  in  Norfolk  Street,  when  we  younger 
ones  were  allowed  to  obtain  a sight  of  him  in  his 
gorgeous  robes,  as  he  went  up  the  stairs,  by 
looking  over  the  bannisters.  One  of  these  foreigners, 
who  became  a lifelong  friend,  was  Signor  Urano, 
who  in  after  years  came  in  the  evenings  to  read 
and  translate  Dante  witli  us.  Another  I have 
already  named,  Signor  Beolchi,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  to  introduce  a movement  in  Northern  Italy 
for  the  higher  education  of  women. 

Needlework  was  an  important  part  of  education 
in  these  days,  and  samplers  were  an  invariable 
performance.  At  six  years  old  I worked  one  in 
cross-stitch  letters,  with  the  alphabet  and  numerals, 
and,  of  course,  appropriate  mottoes,  one  of  which 
I remember  and  have  acted  upon  since,  “ A stitch 
in  time  saves  nine  ” : however  defective  in  rhyme, 
it  is  wise  and  useful.  This  was  followed  by  a still 
finer  sampler,  two  years  later,  when  we  spent 
the  summer  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  one  motto  being- 
singular  for  a child  of  eight,  “ After  labour  rest 
is  sweet,”  a prophecy  which  was  to  be  fulfilled 
after  a long  interval,  by  my  removal  to  the  same 
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place,  in  search  of  repose  and  quiet  after  the  work 
of  my  life  was,  as  I supposed,  nearly  finished.  Intense 
enjoyment  was  caused  by  these  little  performances, 
and  I doubt  if  any  kind  of  needlework  for  children 
of  the  present  day  can  furnish  occupation  so  useful 
and  so  pleasant.  The  summers  of  1831  and  1832 
were  also  spent  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  the  same 
house,  next  to  Trinity  Church,  whence  we  had  a fine 
and  uninterrupted  view  of  Broadwater  Down  and 
the  opposite  hills,  long  since  blocked  out.  The 
latter  year  was  memorable  for  the  first  invasion  of 
the  cholera,  kthe  fear  of  which  caused  vegetables, 
and  especially  salads,  to  be  forbidden.  Once  again, 
I remember  it,  in  1849,  and  lastly,  in  1866. 

Such  were  some  of  the  chief  features  of  our 
quiet  mode  of  life  up  to  the  year  1836,  when  we 
left  the  old  house  in  which  we  were  all  born,  and 
which  we  had  indeed  outgrown,  for  a larger  one  in 
Bedford  Place,  Bussell  Square.  And  here  I cannot 
help  again  remarking  on  the  good  health  we  had 
during  this  whole  period,  the  influenza  being  the 
only  illness  that  invaded  our  home.  It  would 
certainly  be  considered  overcrowded  now,  notwith- 
standing that  an  additional  room  had  been  built, 
but  less  illness  was  thought  and  talked  of  then  than 
at  the  present  time.  When  my  three  brothers  were 
at  home,  we  were  eight,  with  our  parents,  ten, 
besides  five  servants — nurse,  nursemaid,  housemaid, 
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cook,  and  footman.  The  same  remark  applies  to  our 
foreign  travels,  on  not  one  of  which,  during 
many  years,  were  any  of  us  ill,  or  stopped  by  illness. 
At  the  present  time,  how  constantly  one  hears  of 
typhoid  fever  and  its  serious  results,  arising  from 
foreign  travel ; yet  we  often  slept  in  out-of-the-way 
places  and  inferior  inns,  the  one  most  to  he  remem- 
bered in  this  way  being  in  Bohemia,  when  we  were 
obliged  to  stop  short  of  our  destination,  Prague. 
My  experience  in  this  line  extends  from  1838  to 
1883,  and  it  is  strange  indeed  to  have  no  misfortune 
from  sickness  to  record,  and  perhaps  still  more 
remarkable,  not  one  railway  accident. 

During  this  period  of  sixteen  years,  we  had 
spent  the  summers  at  various  places,  of  which  I 
have  already  mentioned  some  ; the  others  were — 
one  at  the  old  family  house  at  Twickenham,*  built 

* This  was  not  the  only  house  built  by  one  of  our  ancestors. 
When  Edward  II.  was  murdered  at  Berkeley  Castle,  and  buried 
at  Gloucester,  in  1327,  large  numbers  of  pilgrims  were  attracted 
to  his  shrine  in  the  cathedral,  and  large  hostelries  were  built 
for  their  accommodation.  In  the  time  of  Abbot  Seabrook,  the 
head  of  the  monastery  from  1400  to  1457,  the  “ New  Inn  ” was 
built  in  Northgate  Street,  by  John  Twyning  (so  spelt  in  those 
days),  a monk,  who  caused  an  underground  passage  to  be  made 
from  it  to  the  abbey.  The  New  Inn  was  spacious,  surrounding- 
two  square  courts,  and  provided  with  stairs  leading  to  two-tier 
galleries,  and  numerous  large  and  small  rooms.  It  was  com- 
monly said  to  be  built  of  large  beams  of  chestnut.  It  still 
exists,  in  much  the  same  condition,  and  is  one  of  the  interesting 
sights  of  Gloucester.  It  must  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  an 
“ Old  Inn.” 
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by  our  great-grandfather  in  1726;  while  in  the 
next  year,  1827,  my  father  and  three  elder  sisters 
made  their  memorable  tour  on  the  Continent  for 
three  months,  during  which  time  my  mother  and 
her  two  youngest  daughters  had  first  a cottage  on 
Hampstead  Heath — during  which  time  I heard  a 
sermon  by  J.  H.  Newman,  on  Death,  which  made 
a great  impression  on  me — and  then  went  to  pay 
visits  at  Colchester,  and  to  our  friends  the  Mills’s,  at 
Lexden  Park,  and,  after  that,  to  stay  with  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hughes,  at  Uffington,  in  the  Yale  of  White 
Horse,  where  he  was  vicar.  These  being  my  first 
country  visits,  every  circumstance  was  marked,  and 
left  a lasting  impression. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  we  made  a 
family  visit  to  Bitteswell,  in  Leicestershire,  where 
our  uncle,  the  Rev.  James  Powell,  had  been,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1843,  fifty  years  vicar.  This 
event  is  recorded  in  a journal,  which  was  written 
for  me  by  an  elder  sister.  It  was  a memorable 
time,  being  my  first  sight  of  the  country  at  that 
season,  Easter  being  chosen,  as  our  two  brothers 
were  at  school  at  Rugby ; and  a visit  at  the  speech 
time  there  was  made  also,  when  on  one  occasion  I 
remember  a visit  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  .Arnold,  at  the 
School  House,  where  he  spoke  kindly  of  my  brothers. 
Lambs  were  seen  by  me  in  the  fields  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  spring  flowers,  hitherto  unknown, 
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were  long  remembered,  their  superior  size  to  my 
previous  acquaintances  in  the  Temple  Gardens  being 
very  striking.  To  visit  cottages  and  their  inmates 
was  also  a new  and  happy  experience  ; and  we  used 
to  take  in  two  babies  of  an  overworked  mother  to 
nurse.  We  travelled  down  in  a carriage  with  four 
horses,  sleeping  a night  at  St.  Albans,  and  on 
returning,  at  Woburn.  Here,  I may  say,  that  in 
1836  I made  my  first  and  only  night  journey  in  a 
stage-coach  to  the  same  place,  and  its  misery,  as  one 
of  four  in  what  seemed  like  a box,  can  never  be 
forgotten.  Think  of  it  all  ye  who  complain  when 
you  cannot  obtain  a whole  side  of  a comfortable 
compartment  in  which  to  stretch  yourselves  out  at 
full  length  ! 

The  following  extract,  dated  May  10th,  1830,  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  pleasures  of  travelling  in  those 
days.  “ After  walking  in  the  street  for  a few 
minutes,  the  mail  appeared,  and  my  aunt,  E.  and  I 
were  soon  on  our  road  to  Bitteswell.  It  is  a most 
curious  sight  to  see  these  handsome  coaches,  and 
equally  fine  horses,  starting  together  from  the  post- 
office,  one  I now  saw  for  the  first  time.  Our  huge 
letter  bags  were  soon  swung  on,  and  then  we 
started.  I had  never  travelled  in  this  way  before,  and 
was  anxious  to  know  how  I should  like  it.  It  was 
a most  beautiful  clear  evening,  and  very  mild,  and 
we  did  not  have  lights  till  after  Barnet.  After 
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leaving  Woburn,  when  it  was  quite  dark,  I settled 
myself  in  my  corner  for  sleep,  but  the  tremendous 
pace  at  which  we  went  the  whole  of  this  stage 
prevented  all  such  thoughts.  I was  frightened 
to  feel  the  coach  swinging  about  from  side  to  side 
of  the  road,  and  was  sure  we  must  be  galloping, 
but  as  I found  we  came  to  no  harm,  I ceased  to 
think  about  danger.  I liked  it  pretty  well  as  long 
as  it  was  dark,  but  not  so  when  daylight  came. 
Just  before  we  arrived  at  Northampton,  about  three 

0 clock,  I saw  the  dawn  approaching,  and  whilst 
we  stopped  for  a moment  to  chain  the  wheel,  by 
some  tall  trees,  we  heard  a nightingale,  singing  just 
at  that  moment.  I thought  the  twilight  never 
would  end ; indeed,  I had  no  idea  how  long  it  lasted, 
but  the  sunrise  was  very  poor,  and  it  had  got  up 
a good  height  before  we  saw  it.  I was  surprised 
to  see  some  of  the  fields  at  this  time  covered’ with 
a white  frost.  We  reached  Bitteswell  before  six, 
passing  through  the  turnpike  gate,  and  not  feeling 
inclined  to  go  to  bed,  we  had  our  breakfast  directly, 
but  the  morning  seemed  endless,  so  about  eleven  I 
went  to  sleep  till  near  three,  when  we  dined.” 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  journeys, 

1 may  add  that  travellers  at  the  present  day  and 
trippers  to  Hampton  Court  may  be  amused  to  hear 
how  we  got  there  fifty-four  years  ago.  We  usually 
drove  the  whole  way,  often  getting  up  at  six  and 
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arriving  in  time  for  breakfast,  thus  enjoying  the 
sight,  rarely  seen  by  any  now,  of  London  without 
smoke.  Sometimes,  however,  we  adopted  a different 
method,  as  described  in  the  following  passage : — 
“ I went  down  to  the  Strand,  to  join  our  party  at 
eight  o’clock,  and  from  thence  we  went  in  an 
omnibus  to  the  railway  station  at  Lambeth.  We 
went  in  one  of  the  open  carriages  for  the  first  time, 
and,  though  the  wind  was  excessively  high,  enjoyed 
it  much.  We  rattled  over  from  Ditton  Marsh  in  an 
omnibus,  and  were  at  Hampton  in  five  minutes  less 
than  an  hour  from  Lambeth.  Returning,  we  drove 
to  Hampton  Court,  then  again  in  the  omnibus, 
railway,  omnibus,  cab,  and  home,  making  altogether 
eight  vehicles  in  which  I had  rattled  about  to-day.” 
During  this  visit  we  saw  the  best  eclipse  of  the 
sun  I ever  remember,  beginning  at  two  o’clock  on 
a Sunday  afternoon,  nearly  total,  and  without  one 
cloud  the  whole  time,  as  we  viewed  it  from  the 
lawn.  The  church  looked  as  if  in  moonlight,  and 
the  service  was  postponed  till  four  o’clock,  that  all 
the  villagers  might  see  the  splendid  sight.  In  the 
evening  we  went  to  Lutterworth,  the  church  of 
Wiclif,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney  (afterwards  at  St. 
Mary’s,  Bryanston  Square)  preached  on  the  text, 
“ The  sun  was  dark.”  During  our  many  visits  to 
Bitteswell,  his  sermons  were  much  enjoyed  by  us, 
being  amongst  the  first  I was  able  to  understand. 
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In  remembering  the  preachers  of  after  years,  I 
must  not  forget  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  heard  at 
Brighton,  whose  father  was  an  old  friend  of  my 
father’s. 

On  one  visit  to  Rugby,  in  1836,  I read  that  “ we 
went  to  the  school  chapel  in  the  afternoon,  and 
heard  Dr.  Arnold  preach  on  the  confirmation ; the 
sermon  was  very  good  and  simple,  in  short,  just 
suited  to  the  congregation  of  boys.  We  spoke  to 
him  afterwards  on  coming  out,  the  whole  thing 
was  quite  new  to  me,  and  I was  delighted  with  it.” 

I venture  to  add  the  following  extract  from  my 
diary  of  June  13th,  1842: — “Heard  this  morning 
the  sad  and  completely  unexpected  news  of  Dr. 
Arnold’s  death  at  Rugby  yesterday.  I hardly  ever 
felt  more  shocked  and  astonished,  and  for  some  time 
could  not  realize  that  one  whom  we  have  so  long* 
revered  and  esteemed  through  his  writings,  and  all 
we  have  heard  of  him,  should  be  cut  off  with  only 
an  hour’s  illness,  and  the  chief  part  of  his  poor 
family  absent  from  home.  One  cannot  refrain  from 
a partly  selfish  grief,  to  think  of  all  his  undertakings 
thus  stopped,  and  the  light  of  that  noble  mind 
extinguished,  while  still  in  the  height  of  its  vigour. 
No  more  of  his  beautiful,  simple,  and  most  elevating 
sermons,  or  of  his  historical  works.  How  mysterious 
indeed  are  the  ways  of  God ! There  could  hardly 
be  a mind  more  calculated  to  work  good  for  his 
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generation,  for  his  influence  was  extensive,  and  he 
was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  yet  cut 
short  at  the  commencement,  as  it  were,  of  all  that 
he  might  have  done ! One  can  hardly  bear  to  think 
of  the  effect  of  this  hitter  grief  on  his  poor  family, 
for  no  father  could  be  more  beloved.  Thus,  the 
apparently  useless  are  left  lingering  on,  and  the 
brightest  spirits  taken ! ” 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (1836)  my  diary 
says : “We  took  a pleasant  walk  to  see  the  railroad, 
on  which  they  have  made  such  progress,  that  it  is 
to  he  finished  in  a year  and  a half.  The  ground 
has  had  to  be  much  raised  in  some  parts,  and  in 
others  dug  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet.”  On  our 
return  on  a hot  day,  July  1st,  “ We  started  in  the 
coach  at  seven,  with  a fat  old  lady,  and  little  baby, 
arriving  home  at  six  o’clock,  tired  enough,  with  the 
heat  and  closeness.”  Let  all  those  who  can  now 
rush  to  Rugby  in  an  hour  and  a half,  rejoice  and 
give  thanks  for  their  deliverance  from  such  trials 
as  these. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


A family  periodical,  the  Budget — Two  famous  fires — Visits  to 
xYllan  Cunningham  : his  store  of  anecdotes — Mr.  Lane  and 
his  stories  about  Pauline  Garcia — A visit  to  Chantrey’s 
studio — Captain  Hastings’  anecdotes — Panoramas,  orreries, 
and  dioramas — My  first  railway  journey  in  1838  from 
Euston  to  Berkhamstead — Horticultural  fetes  at  Chiswick 
— The  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens — Amateur  French  plays 
— Collections  of  shells,  plants,  etc. — Memory  and  scents. 

In  1832  the  proposal  was  made  to  start  a family 
periodical  to  be  called  The  Budget , to  which  all 
the  members  should  contribute.  The  announcement 
was  made  as  follows  : — “ The  Budget , a new  monthly 
periodical,  for  the  reception  of  contributions  original 
and  translated,  poetical  and  prose/’  One  of  my 
sisters  wrote  the  invitation — 

“ Come  one  and  all,  and  do  not  grudge  it, 

Contribute  something  to  the  Budget ; 

Come  take  the  hint,  and  do  not  nudge  it, 

Bring  prose  or  poem  for  the  Budget ; 

Come  all  who  able  are  to  budge  it, 

And  gather  scraps  to  fill  my  Budget; 

Come  all  who  willing  are  to  trudge  it, 

And  hear  the  reading  of  ‘ The  Budget.’  ” 
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There  were  eight  contributors  to  the  first  number, 
some  of  the  papers  being  prettily  illustrated.  It 
was  carried  on  during  the  year,  and  was  not  only  a 
source  of  great  interest  and  amusement  wlien  the 
day  of  reading  came  round,  to  which  friends  and 
relations  were  invited,  but  it  also  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  improve  us  in  literary  composition. 
I mav,  in  connection  with  this  record  of  our  humble 
effort,  remind  my  readers,  that  there  were  no 
periodicals,  illustrated  or  otherwise,  sixty  years  ago, 
from  which  to  take  the  hint ; and  here  I may  say 
the  only  advice  or  instruction  I ever  remember  to 
have  received  on  the  subject  of  composition  was 
from  one  who  gave  me  this  wise  counsel,  for  such  I 
thought  and  still  think  it.  He  said,  “ Read  the 
leading  articles  of  the  Times  and  study  their  com- 
position ; use  the  shortest  and  plainest  words,  in 
short  sentences/’ 

During  the  thirties  we  visited  the  ruins  left  by 
two  remarkable  fires,  viz.  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
in  1834,  and  the  Royal  Exchange  in  1838,  of  which 
I wrote  thus  at  the  time  : “ Nov.  3rd,  walked  down 
to  Westminster  to  see  the  remains  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  which  were  nearly  burnt  down  on  the 
evening  of  October  the  16th.  We  heard  of  the  event 
while  we  were  at  Brighton,  early  the  next  morning, 
as  the  Speaker,  who  was  there,  was  sent  for  directly. 
The  wrind  fortunately  was  favourable,  so  the  flames 
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did  not  reach  either  the  Abbey  or  the  old  Hall,  but 
there  is  very  little  left  of  either  of  the  Houses.  It 
must  have  been  a grand  sight  with  the  views  of  the 
beautiful  Abbey  seen  through  the  flames.  We 
bought  a piece  of  the  melted  glass  and  lead  mixed 
together,  from  the  Painted  Chamber,  as  a remem- 
brance of  it.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  it  was 
burnt  by  accident  or  intentionally.” 

In  looking  back  over  these  old  records,  I have 
been  convinced  that  the  atmosphere  of  London  must 
have  been  purer  then  than  now,  fine  clear  days 
being  frequently  noticed.  Thus  it  is  said  of  the 
day  I have  described,  “ for  the  time  of  year  I never 
saw  a more  lovely  day,  as  warm  and  bright  as 
May ; I am  surprised  anybody  can  say  London  is 
never  clear  nor  clean.” 

On  February  14th,  1838,  “ we  walked  into 
the  City,  and  saw  much  of  the  Bank,  with  its 
numerous  halls.  I had  much  wished  to  see  the 
ruins  of  the  handsome  Boyal  Exchange,  burnt  last 
month.  What  remains  is  a mere  shell,  the  whole 
of  the  interior  and  underground  vaults  with  their 
valuable  stores  of  papers  being  entirely  destroyed. 
The  lower  part  still  remains  very  perfect,  though  it 
has  not  been  wholly  spared,  and  it  is  melancholy  to 
see  its  defaced  beauty  and  the  clock,  which  stopped 
at  1.30,  the  time  of  the  dreadful  fire.  It  is  a curious 
circumstance,  and  a touching  one,  that  the  last  tune 
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played  by  the  chimes  was,  4 There’s  nae  Luck  about 
the  House.’  The  whole  is,  of  course,  to  be  pulled 
down  and  entirely  rebuilt.  The  Opera  House  at 
Paris  was  burnt  at  the  same  time.” 

I kept  a pocket-diary  regularly  from  the  year 
1829,  with  the  exception  of  only  two  years ; besides 
this,  I began  to  write  a larger  diary  in  1833, 
which  was  continued  till  1846,  great  part  being 
taken  up  by  extracts  and  abstracts  of  books  read 
during  the  time.  But  I find  one  notice,  which  may 
be  of  sufficient  interest  to  have  a place  here,  dated 
June  24th,  1833.  Our  old  friend,  Mrs.  Hughes, 
was  staying  with  us,  44  so  we  went  with  her  to  call 
on  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  at  Belgrave  Street,  walk- 
ing through  St.  James’s  Park.  Mr.  Cunningham 
related  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  one  of  a great  Scotch  chief  who,  thinking 
to  give  his  clans  a treat,  ordered  chickens  for  the 
feast,  instead  of  roast  oxen,  at  which  they  were  very 
indignant,  and  thought  it  a great  insult ; he  went 
afterwards  by  the  name  of  44  Chicken  Jock.”  He 
also  told  an  anecdote  of  old  Lady  Johnson,  who 
when  she  was  dying  asked  her  maid  Janet  what 
sort  of  weather  it  was.  It  chanced  to  be  a stormy, 
boisterous  night.  41  Oh,  Janet,  it  is  an  awful  night  for 
a puir  ahld  bodie  like  me  to  be  bleezing  awa’  through 
the  lift,”  answered  the  old  lady  ! Mr.  Cunningham 
spoke  also  of  the  circumstance  of  his  belonging  to 
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the  six-foot  club  of  Scotch  poets  at  Edinburgh,  to 
which  he  had  a most  undoubted  right,  being  six  feet 
three.  Sir  Walter  also  was  a member,  being  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  standard  height.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  was  excluded,  being  a quarter  of  an 
inch  below.  Mr.  Chantrey’s  sculpture  rooms  are 
just  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Cunningham’s  house,  from 
which  there  is  a passage  to  them.” 

Here  are  a few  more  notices  of  Allan  Cunning- 
ham and  our  friend,  Mr.  Lane,  in  1839.  The  former 
is  described  as  being  “ more  honest  and  delightful 
than  ever.  He  lamented  the  want  of  singing  birds 
in  this  crowded  city, though  he  surprised  me  by  saying 
they  had  fine  nightingales  at  Chelsea.  I knew  there 
were  some  at  Camberwell.  He  said  he  thought  there 
would  be  a change  of  weather,  for  he  had  seen  an 
infallible  sign  (a  singular  one  for  London),  a thrush 
singing  in  the  middle  branches  of  a tree.  If  the 
weather  were  settled,  it  always  perched  upon  the 
topmost  bough ; but  the  weather  had  not  changed, 
so  he  supposed  the  thrush  had  forgotten  its  native 
ways  in  the  dissipation  of  London  life.  We  agreed 
that  for  birds  and  verdure  England  is  unrivalled ; 
indeed,  he  seemed  to  talk  with  greater  delight  of 
the  smooth  green  sward  and  sweeping  elms  of  Eng- 
land, than  of  the  wild,  picturesque  scenery  of  his 
own  Scotland.  His  native  valley  of  the  Nith  has 
been  much  injured  by  the  dreadful  hurricane  in 
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the  winter ; three  splendid  oaks,  called  the  4 three 
brethren,’  that  he  has  commemorated  in  a poem, 
were  quite  destroyed.  Allan  is  not  a man  one  sees 
every  day,  and  amongst  the  artificial  manners  of 
many,  it  is  refreshing  to  see  his  native  goodness  and 
simplicity,  his  broad  face  beaming  with  animation.” 

“Mr.  Lane  talked  to  us  about  Malibran,  that 
short-lived  and  fascinating  singer.  Pauline  Garcia 
was  at  that  time  only  a child,  and  Mr.  Lane  was 
a great  favourite  of  hers.  He  evidently  humoured 
her  caprices  and  fancies,  which  seem  to  have  been 
very  great,  and  he  went  by  the  name  of  4 Monsieur 
le  Dick.’  He  always  had  the  power  to  appease 
her  when  she  was  in  a passion,  but  one  day  she 
rejected  toys,  bonbons,  and  everything,  exclaiming 
with  vehemence,  4 Non,  je  ne  veux  pas  meme 
M.  le  Dick  ! ’ ” 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  Mrs.  Hughes’s  society 
was  her  really  inexhaustible  store  of  anecdotes, 
gathered  from  her  extensive  acquaintance.  In  1830 
I relate  that  she  told  us  of  a visit  to  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  Dr.  Hughes  having  been  tutor  to  him  and 
his  brothers : 44  Amongst  other  subjects  of  conver- 
sation, in  talking  of  Newstead  Abbey  and  Wash- 
ington Irving,  he  said  he  was  there  at  the  time  his 
book  was  being  written,  and  that  the  sad  history 
of  the  poor  little  4 White  Lady  ’ was  perfectly  true. 
The  duke  himself  saw  her  there,  and  has  had  a 
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little  monument  put  up  to  her  memory  in  Newstead 
Church  ; a little  one  it  must  he,  to  suit  the  poor 
little  creature’s  memory  and  her  very  sad  end.” 
Another  visit  is  recorded  to  Allan  Cunningham, 
when  he  showed  us  over  Chantrey’s  studio,  and 
explained  everything  to  us.  “ An  equestrian  statue 
was  being  made  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  to  he  sent 
out  to  Madras.  This  was  in  plaster  of  Paris,  but  it 
is  to  be  in  bronze.  A scaffolding  was  built  around 
it,  and  a man  was  then  finishing  the  horse’s  head. 
In  the  foundry  we  saw  some  others  at  work  on  the 
legs  and  saddle  of  the  rider.  There  also  was  the 
copper  cast  being  completed  of  the  head,  afterwards 
to  be  bronzed  over.  The  head  was  made  quite 
separate,  to  be  joined  to  the  shoulders,  as  Allan 
Cunningham  expressed  it,  just  as  you  would  put 
together  a stick  of  wax  at  the  candle.  We  saw  a 
kneeling  statue  of  Bishop  Heber,  and  among  many 
other  of  his  works  that  lovely  one,  now  in  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  of  two  young  girls  lying  side  by  side, 
with  snowdrops  in  the  hand  of  one.”  Captain  Hast- 
ings was  one  of  Mrs.  Hughes’s  friends  who  visited 
us  and  delighted  us  with  his  entertaining  anecdotes, 
of  which  I kept  a record.  “ A question  being  asked 
about  that  curious  phenomenon  of  seeing  objects 
reflected  in  the  air,  he  told  us  of  a fata  morgana  he 
once  saw  when  walking  out  at  Malaga,  when,  for 
a considerable  time,  the  whole  city  of  Ceuta,  a 
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hundred  and  eighty  miles  distant,  was  distinctly 
seen  in  the  clouds.  Another  instance  of  almost 
incredible  sight  was  that  of  a man  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  who  was  stationed  to  look  out  for  ships 
from  a height,  and  was  able  to  discern  them  from 
an  immense  distance,  sometimes  even  of  three 
hundred  miles.  He  was  sent  to  Brest  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  there  it  did  not  succeed. 
Talking  of  the  immense  distance  sound  may  be 
carried,  he  said  that  while  off  Algiers,  in  1830, 
a whole  turret  of  the  castle  was  blown  up  by  a 
shell  falling  amongst  the  powder.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  sights  he  had  ever  wit- 
nessed ; the  whole  tower  was  carried  high  up  into 
the  air,  and  there  followed  an  immense  rumbling 
sound,  as  if  hundreds  of  shells  were  breaking 
over  his  head.  Another  ship  arrived  soon  after 
this  event,  and  the  commanding  officer  immediately 
asked  what  had  happened  ; for  at  a certain  hour 
they  had  heard  the  most  extraordinary  noise,  like 
continued  claps  of  thunder,  and  this  was  ascertained 
to  be  the  blowing  up  of  the  tower,  the  ship  being 
at  that  time  at  a distance  of  a hundred  and  thirty 
miles  from  the  seat  of  action ! Mrs.  Hughes  said 
she  frequently  remembers,  when  at  Uffington,  hear- 
ing the  guns  fired  at  Portsmouth.  Captain  Hast- 
ings dined  yesterday  in  company  with  Captain  Back, 
who  he  says  is  a most  agreeable,  intelligent  young 
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man.  The  account  of  his  expedition  is  not  yet 
published,  but  he  appears  to  have  discovered  a great 
deal  during  it,  and  ascertained  that  Felix  Boothia 
is  an  island,  and  not  what  Sir  James  Ross  described 
it  to  be.  The  extraordinary  inhabitants  eat  seven 
or  eight  pounds  of  fish  a day ; they  have  no  fari- 
naceous food,  and  scarcely  anything  besides  fish. 
Captain  Hastings  has  been  obliged  to  part  with  his 
beautiful  great  dog,  Boatswain ; he  became  so  very 
ferocious.  Whenever  he  was  on  shore  and  wished 
to  return  to  the  ship,  he  used  to  stand  upon  his 
hind  legs  and  howl  till  a boat  came  to  fetch  him  ; 
this  was  only  when  the  sea  was  so  rough  he  could 
not  swim.  Captain  Hastings  had  witnessed  many 
curious  instances  of  reflection  in  the  air,  such  as 
seeing  one  ship  the  length  of  two  and  the  sails 
widened  in  proportion.  And  again,  a ship  has 
appeared  as  if  raised  up  from  the  sea.” 

One  more  anecdote  may  be  added,  forgotten  by 
this  time,  if  ever  heard  by  those  who  read  this. 
It  was  during  the  first  beginning  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel  in  1838,  when  another  eruption  of  the 
water  had  taken  place,  and  the  French,  always 
ready  to  be  amused  at  our  expense,  thereupon  said  : 
“ The  English  are  making  a tunnel — pour  passer  le 
Terns.”  One  of  the  delightful  and  instructive 
sights,  and  frequent  treats  of  our  childhood  were 
the  panoramas  in  Leicester  Square,  of  which  I have- 
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a list  of  fourteen  seen  by  1836,  and  many  more 
after,  contributing  not  a little  to  our  knowledge 
of  geography  and  love  of  travel ; the  most  beautiful 
scenery  and  capitals  of  the  world  were  represented 
with  marvellous  truth  and  nature,  and  why  these 
most  enjoyable  and  artistic  sights  should  now  have 
become  nearly,  if  not  quite,  things  of  the  past,  I 
am  unable  to  say.  Another  exhibition  was  that  of 
orreries,  or  models  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  illus- 
trations of  astronomy,  which  was  given  at  theatres, 
chiefly  during  Lent,  and  much  enjoyed  by  us.  Yet 
another  form  of  entertainment,  also,  I believe, 
extinct  at  the  present  time,  was  the  diorama. 

Amongst  other  events  of  the  thirties,  I must 
not  omit  one  memorable  day,  when  on  June  2nd, 
1838,  I made  my  first  railway  journey,  the  be- 
ginning of  fifty  years’  travels,  amounting,  I have 
often  wondered,  to  how  many  thousands  of  miles. 
It  was  a very  modest  trip,  reaching  only  to  Berk- 
hamstead,  on  the  North  Western  Line;  but  the 
start  from  Euston  Station  was  such  a strange  and 
novel  experience  that  it  may  well  be  remembered 
even  at  this  distance  of  time.  We  spent  a 
delightful  day  at  that  pretty  spot,  which  I have 
never  visited  either  before  or  since.  Again  I think 
an  extract  from  my  diary  will  give  “ first  im- 
pressions” which  must  be  forgotten  by  many  at 
the  present  day.  “ Went  up  to  the  station  at 
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Euston  Square  at  eleven.  I had  no  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  arrangements  here  or  of  the  building. 
Nothing  can  be  more  regularly  or  beautifully 
managed.  There  is  a large  covered-in  space  from 
which  the  trains  start ; so,  having  chosen  our 
places  in  a most  comfortable,  soft  carriage,  we 
heard  the  bell,  and  began  gliding  off.  The  novelty 
of  the  whole  thing  made  it  very  entertaining ; we 
went  very  quietly  at  first  till  the  steam-engine  was 
put  on,  then  our  speed  gradually  increased  till  it 
quite  equalled  my  expectations.  The  motion,  how- 
ever, disappointed  me ; the  shaking  far  exceeded 
any  I ever  felt  in  a coach ; this  I believe  depends 
greatly  on  the  engine.  I had  always  heard  of  the 
impossibility  of  seeing  much  of  the  country  and 
views  as  you  passed,  but  I found  nothing  of  that 
sort,  and  it  was  not  till  I looked  at  the  road,  or 
the  objects  near,  such  as  the  railings,  that  I per- 
ceived how  we  were  flying  along.  The  enjoyment 
is,  I think,  greatly  lessened  by  the  frequent  stops 
we  made  at  different  stations ; the  three  tunnels, 
too,  are  unpleasant ; the  longest  a mile,  and  of 
course  in  total  darkness ; each  carriage  is  provided 
with  a lamp,  but  ours  soon  went  out,  and  then  we 
could  discern  nothing  during  the  three  minutes  we 
were  underground.  It  is  certainly  a strange  sensation, 
rushing  on  at  so  tremendous  a pace,  and  with  so 
great  a noise  into  the  darkness,  and  appears  to  me 
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to  show  the  confidence  people  place  in  this  wondrous 
power,  more  than  anything1 ; the  coldness  of  the 
air  as  you  rush  through  is  disagreeable.  I never 
saw  the  country  looking  more  beautifully  fresh 
and  fertile,  after  a day  of  rain  and  storm  yesterday. 
TVe  reached  the  object  of  our  journey,  twenty-seven 
miles,  in  an  hour  and  a quarter,  and  the  time  had 
seemed  so  short,  I was  quite  sorry  when  it  was 
over.” 

I cannot  help  asking,  now  that  rush  and  distance 
seem  to  be  considered  necessary  elements  of  enjoy- 
ment, if  such  quiet  days  as  these,  in  lovely  spots 
still  to  be  found,  close  to  our  great  busy  London, 
may  not  bring  with  them  more  of  that  real  rest 
which  is  sought  by  the  overtired  mind  and  brain  ? 
rIhe  continuous  night  and  day  travelling,  never 
thought  of  in  our  old-fashioned  foreign  tours,  are 
surely  calculated  to  undo  much  of  the  good  that 
should  be  gained  in  a holiday. 

One  frequent  enjoyment  of  this  decade  was  a 
visit  to  the  delightful  gardens  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick,  which  the  subsequent  fetes 
have  never  exceeded,  if  they  have  even  rivalled 
them.  The  first  recorded  visit  was  on  May  9 th, 
1835,  when  there  was  a magnificent  display  of 
orchideons  and  other  plants,  but  the  chief  attraction, 
“ the  most  magnificent  of  all  was  the  Glycine 
Sinensis  (now  called  Wisteria)  from  China ; it 
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grows  out-of-doors,  trained  against  a wall,  the 
length  of  the  branches,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
measuring  fifty  yards,  with  an  immense  profusion 
of  lovely,  lilac  bunches  that  hung  from  the  branches. 
The  effect  was  most  enchanting  and  fairy-like,  for 
none  of  the  leaves  were  out  yet ; when  we  first  saw 
it,  we  could  not  imagine  what  it  was,  it  looked  just 
like  bunches  of  lilac-blossom  tied  on  to  the 
branches.  All  were  not  fully  blown,  so  that  in  a 
short  time  it  will  be  more  beautiful  still.” 

Another  visit  is  recorded  on  June  10th,  1837. 
“ Had  a most  charming  afternoon  at  the  Chiswick 
Gardens.  The  weather  was  very  fortunate,  and 
after  the  showers  beautifully  fresh  and  clear.  The 
gardens  were  in  great  beauty,  and  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  hawthorns,  magnolias,  etc.,  in  perfection ; 
the  enchanting  glycine  still  more  lovely,  and 
covered  with  blossoms  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
The  gardens  were  said  to  be  more  crowded  than 
ever,  and  the  line  of  carriages  along  the  road  for 
some  distance  quite  curious  to  see.  We  were  obliged 
to  walk  for  half  a mile  or  more,  otherwise,  I think, 
we  should  never  have  arrived  there.  I never  saw 
such  an  assemblage  of  smart  people,  the  dresses  of 
the  ladies  quite  splendid,  and  the  tight  sleeves,  and 
huge,  but  beautiful  bonnets  (chiefly  white  chip  with 
flowers  and  feathers)  gave  a peculiar  character  to 
the  scene.  From  four  to  seven  we  enjoyed  walking 
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about  on  the  smooth  green  turf,  occasionally  sitting 
down  to  listen  to  the  bands.  When  some  of  the 
crowd  had  dispersed,  we  were  able  to  see  the  flowers, 
which  were  magnificent.  Had  a pleasant  drive 
home  about  eight,  more  than  ever  convinced  of  this 
being  the  most  charming  and  enjoyable  species  of 
entertainment  that  one  can  partake  of.” 

In  1834  we  often  visited  the  Surrey  Zoological 
Gardens,  remembered  now,  probably,  by  few  per- 
sons, and  they  are  thus  described  in  my  journal  : 
“ The  entrance  is  beautiful,  and  the  whole  effect  very 
fairy-like,  especially  the  piece  of  water  and  island. 
I thought  these  gardens  much  prettier  than  the 
Regent’s  Park,  though  not  so  large.  The  plants 
are  beautiful,  and  there  is  a fine  collection  of  birds 
and  beasts.  [Giraffes  were,  I believe,  first  seen  there, 
in  1836.]  Ten  days  later  there  was  a fine  show  of 
flowers,  with  two  immense  nosegays  seven  feet  high. 
The  band  was  delightful,  and  it  was  a pretty  sight, 
as  the  gardens  were  crowded.” 

In  1837  a further  addition  was  made,  which  I 
thus  described : “ A show  of  flowers,  and  most 
magnificent  dahlias.  Our  object  in  going  there  was 
to  see  the  new  Vesuvius  that  has  been  erected  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake.  It  has  a beautiful  effect, 
though  only  of  painted  canvas,  with  the  cities  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  the  boats  reflected  in  the 
lake.  In  the  evening  an  eruption  takes  place,  and 
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fireworks  issue  from  the  crater,  which  we  hear  is 
beautiful,  but  the  crowd  immense.”  I do  not  know 
what  occupies  the  site  at  the  present  time. 

Another  of  our  amusements  in  the  thirties  was 
the  acting  of  French  plays  in  the  winter.  The 
following  is  a description  of  one  of  these  in  1836, 
when  friends  and  relations  “ came  to  form  an 
audience  to  our  performance  of  Madame  de  Genii  s’ 
Comedy  of  L'isle  heureuse.  It  went  off  extremely 
well,  and  all  seemed  delighted.  We  had  never 
acted  one  before  in  so  grand  a style,  or  with  so 
much  dressing  up.  Our  dresses  were  really  splendid, 
and  seemed  to  give  so  much  satisfaction  that  it  is 
to  be  repeated  at  some  time  not  far  distant.  After 
it  was  over,  papa  gave  us  each  a beautiful  waist- 
band. On  a former  occasion  we  had  presents  of 
crape  handkerchiefs  (such  as  we  used  to  wear  over 
our  shoulders  in  the  days  of  low  frocks^  and  arti- 
ficial flowers.  Thinking  that  on  some  very  future 
day  I may  be  entertained  by  recalling  to  mind  what 
were  our  dresses  on  this  occasion,  I will  here  record 

them.  M , as  the  old-fashioned  ‘Fee  bienfai- 

sante,’  in  a white  muslin  gown,  with  long  train  and 
short  waist  (most  of  the  things  were  brought  out  of 
mamma’s  stores),  and  high  cap  with  lappets,  diamond 

buckles  on  her  shoes.  E , ‘ Fee  lumineuse,’ 

indeed  well  deserved  her  title,  a plume  of  ostrich- 
feathers,  with  an  ornament  of  brilliant  beetle  wings, 
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blue  and  silver  robe  with  train  and  scarf.  E , 

4 Princesse  Clarinde,’  white  satin  petticoat,  pink 
bodice,  pearls,  and  veil.  I as  ■ Princesse  Rosalide,’ 
pink  dress,  white  train,  veil,  and  silver  ornament  in 
my  hair,  bracelets,  etc.  F , ‘ Zulmee,’  my  at- 

tendant, in  something*  of  a Turkish  dress,  green 
petticoat,  red  jacket  with  silver  lace,  white-and-red 
turban  with  pink  feathers.  We  all  sat  down  to  tea 

in  our  dresses,  and  afterwards  F was  our  slave, 

and  at  our  bidding  sang  to  the  guitar  some  appro- 
priate airs.  At  the  conclusion  I said  an  epilogue 
written  by  papa.”  Another  of  our  pleasant  educa- 
tional plans  was  to  write  letters  in  French  and 
Italian  to  our  “ Carissimo  Padre,”  during  our 
summers  in  the  country,  when  he  was  in  London. 
I have  many  of  these  still  in  my  possession,  as  well 
as  his  replies  to  them. 

The  summer  was  passed  at  Broadstairs,  when  a 
further  collection  of  shells  was  made.  Besides 
these,  I had  later  a complete  herbarium  of  all  Eng- 
lish plants,  feathers,  seals,  sea-weeds,  and  minerals, 
and  other  miscellaneous  objects  of  interest.  I may 
remark  that  I hardly  know  of  a single  child  or  girl 
at  the  present  day  who  collects  any  such  curiosities, 
even  amongst  those  living  in  the  country,  or  who 
has  any  love  for,  or  knowledge  of,  botany.  The 
first  beginning  of  this  herbarium  was  made  on 
the  visit  to  Bitteswell,  in  1828.  On  looking  back 
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to  the  far-distant  past,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
ineffaceability  of  early  impressions  with  regard  to 
sights,  sounds,  and  scents,  two  of  these  being  con- 
nected with  flowers.  In  our  garden  at  Sydenham, 
when  I was  four  years  old,  it  was  a daily  pleasure 
to  watch  the  fresh  appearance  every  morning  of  the 
abundant  major  convolvulus,  my  affection  for  these 
beautiful  flowers  being  first  implanted  then.  The 
early  daisies  of  the  Temple  Gardens  are  still  my 
favourites,  and  I think  a nosegay  of  such  is  not  to 
be  despised,  with  their  exquisite  arrangement  of 
florets  and  petals,  opening  with  the  morning  light, 
and  closing  towards  evening.  No  wonder  that 
Americans,  on  arriving  in  England,  look  with 
eagerness  and  delight  on  the  first  daisy-covered 
lawn  ! Then,  as  regards  scents,  who  does  not  know 
what  it  is  to  be  transported  in  thought  to  some  far- 
distant  place  and  scene  by  a well-remembered  and 
delicious  odour  ! Amongst  the  delightful  visits  of 
my  childhood  were  those  to  Lexden  Park,  where, 
outside  the  house,  flourished  the  one  and  only 
Macartney  Rose  I have  ever  seen  in  such  beauty ; 
but  when,  by  rare  good  luck,  1 have  come  across 
one  in  later  years  (for  these  lovely  and  unique  roses 
are  now  but  seldom  seen),  I have  been  at  once 
transported  to  that  old  tree  and  the  associations  it 
recalls  by  its  pear-like  scent,  wholly  unlike  that  of 
any  other  rose.  Just  as  I write  this,  I have  met 
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with  the  following  appropriate  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject : “ The  fact  is  often  noticed  that  old  memories 
are  often  more  powerfully  revived  by  smells  than 
by  sights  or  sounds.”  * The  writer  maintains  that 
this  is  because,  while  the  pleasures  of  sight  and 
sound  have  been  repeatedly  renewed  in  imagination, 
no  human  being  is  able  to  recall  by  memory  more 
than  the  “ ghost  of  a phantom  of  a smell.”  But  my 
experience  hardly  confirms  this  theory. 

* W.  H.  Hudson,  “Idle  days  in  Patagonia.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Memories  of  Tunbridge  Wells — Mr.  Pope  and  Dr.  Wbately — A 
family  posting  tour  in  1830 — A trip  to  Calais  in  1836 — 
Norfolk  churches  in  1843  — Visits  to  Normandy  and 
Germany — Unappreciative  tourists — Memories  of  Munich 
— The  pleasures  of  posting — The  Queen’s  coronation  in 
1838 : a long  and  exciting  day — Musical  festival  in 
Westminster  Abbey  : a galaxy  of  talent — The  French  play 
— Recollections  of  Rachel  and  Jenny  Lind — A grand  dinner 
at  the  Goldsmiths’  Hall  in  1838 — Visit  to  Covent  Garden 
Market — The  “Tyrolese  singers” — Visits  to  Swanage, 
Arncliffe,  Paris,  and  the  Loire,  the  English  Lakes,  Prague, 
Dresden,  and  Berlin — A menagerie  in  the  Strand — Street 
cries — Postal  arrangements,  “ franks,”  and  envelopes 
Old-fashioned  illuminants  — Stilt-walkers  and  sweeps  : 
Captain  South’s  bequest — The  influenza — Hackney  and 
glass  coaches — The  watchmen. 

Ix  1829  we  spent  our  first  summer  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  posting  as  usual.  The  deliglit  of  riding  on 
horseback  was  first  experienced  there,  as  we  had 
two  beautiful  horses  with  us,  and  thus  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  lovely  neighbourhood.  One 
peculiarity  of  this  year  was  a heavy  fall  of  snow  on 
October  17th,  succeeded  by  a very  hard  winter, 
when  the  Thames  was  nearly  frozen  over.  Another 
new  experience  was  my  first  understanding  of 
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sermons.  There  were  then  only  two  churches  in 
the  town — Holy  Trinity,  being  not  yet  finished, 
next  to  which  was  our  house,  and  the  old  chapel  at 
the  Pantiles,  where  Mr.  Pope  had  been,  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1879,  for  fifty  years.  So  clear  and 
impressive  were  his  sermons  that  I was  able  to 
remember  them  and  write  down  notes  during  every 
one  of  our  three  summers  there,  the  texts  being  to 
this  day  connected  with  him.  He  used  to  come  to 
see  us,  with  his  great  black  dog,  and  tell  us  of  his 
“ little  table-cloth  of  a garden  ” with  its  fine  lupins. 
He  was  the  first  clergyman  I can  remember  who 
ever  visited  us  as  such.  His  brother-in-law,  Dr. 
Whately,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  also 
came  and  preached  occasionally,  and  impressed  us 
by  his  peculiar  manner  and  delivery.  The  summers 
of  1831  and  1832  were  also  spent  there.  In  the 
former  year  the  coronation  of  William  IY.  took 
place,  and  we  saw  the  illuminations  on  the  Pantiles. 
In  the  summer  of  1830  we  made  a family  journey 
on  a larger  scale,  posting  first  to  stay  with  our 
Uncle  Smythies  at  a place  called  The  Lynch,  in 

Herefordshire,  stopping  many  times  on  the  way 

at  Oxford,  where  I made  a first  acquaintance  with 
its  many  glorious  and  interesting  objects,  at  Chelten- 
ham, Tewkesbury,  perfectly  remembered,  though  not 
revisited  till  more  than  fifty  years  after,  and  at 
Ledbury.  After  a visit  of  three  weeks,  we  proceeded 
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on  a posting  tour  through  North  Wales,  my  first 
experience  of  real  travelling  and  taking  sketches. 
Many  places  visited  were  not  seen  again  till  1888. 
We  returned  by  Birmingham,  Leamington,  and 
Warwick.  In  1836,  while  on  a visit  to  Ramsgate, 
I made  my  first  trip  on  the  Continent  by  spending 
the  day  at  Calais,  and  eating  my  first  dinner  at  a 
foreign  hotel,  the  whole  place  being  strikingly  im- 
pressive and  novel.  On  the  bitter,  snowy  Christmas 
Eve  of  1836,  we  took  possession  of  our  house  in 
Bedford  Place,  where  thirty  years  were  spent.  No 
death  had  taken  place  in  our  first  home,  except  of 
an  infant,  and  eight  sons  and  daughters  grew  up 
there  ; but  that  exemption  could  not  long  continue, 
and  in  little  more  than  two  vears  the  eldest  of  our 
band  was  taken  from  us,  to  be  followed  by  other 
losses,  as  well  as  marriages,  by  which  our  numbers 
were  diminished. 

Posting  tours  made  us  by  degrees  familiar  with 
many  parts  of  England  before  we  were  introduced 
to  the  more  striking  scenes  of  the  Continent ; and 
surely  it  is  best  that  it  should  be  so,  if  we  are  to 
make  a right  judgment  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  both.  No  subsequent  journeys  by  rail  can  ever 
compare  with  these  first  sights  of  Devon  (our  first 
stage  on  which  journey  was  Hartford  Bridge), 
Cornwall,  South  Wales,  Derbyshire,  the  eastern 
counties,  and  many  others. 
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On  looking  over  my  journal  of  this  little  tour  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in  1843,  it  is  remarkable  to 
note  the  comments  and  lamentations  over  every  one 
of  the  eleven  beautiful  churches,  beginning  with 
St.  Peter  Mancroft,  at  Norwich,  none  having  then 
undergone  the  process  of  restoration,  which  has 
probably  taken  place  everywhere  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  though  two  or  three  were  beginning  to 
make  improvements.  The  description  of  the  fine 
parish  church  of  Yarmouth,  in  its  then  state  of 
neglect  and  defacement,  would  hardly  be  believed 
by  the  present  generation.  Surely,  amongst  much 
that  is  matter  for  regret,  here  is  one  subject  of 
unalloyed  satisfaction  and  thankfulness,  whatever 
regrets  we  may  occasionally  hear  from  “ anti- 
restorationists.” 

While  spending  the  summer  of  1838  at  Ryde 
we  crossed  to  Havre,  visiting  Rouen,  and  other 
places  for  a week  ; but  this  was  only  preliminary  to 
a longer  tour  of  more  than  two  months  through 
Germany,  in  1839.  On  looking  back  on  these  early 
journeys,  the  contrast  between  then  and  now  is 
more  striking  than  can  be  believed  by  modern 
travellers.  I am  far  from  grudging  the  enjoyment 
and,  I hope,  profit,  derived  by  all  classes  from  this 
most  delightful  of  all  recreations,  but  my  personal 
observations  have  brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
many  whom  I have  met  in  Rome  and  elsewhere 
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would  have  been  happier  and  more  in  their  element 
at  some  watering-place  in  England,  judging  by 
their  remarks  and  observations,  which  fellow- 
travellers,  in  dining-rooms  and  salons,  were  un- 
fortunately compelled  to  listen  to.  For  example,  I 
remember  once  hearing  a lady  lamenting  over  a 
morning  which  she  had  spent  in  seeking  through 
the  shops  of  Koine  for  a particular  “ ’air- wash  ” 
(alas,  in  vain)  to  which  she  was  accustomed  at 
home  ! It  was  not  surprising  to  hear  an  American 
express  an  opinion,  when  surveying1  the  view  from 
the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  that  “ they  had  something 
far  better  at  home ; ” but  we  are  often  told  that  the 
best  of  “ our  kin  across  the  sea  ” are  not  met  with 
on  these  occasions,  though  I must  add  that  one  of 
the  most  charming  couples  I ever  made  acquaintance 
with  came  from  Philadelphia,  travelling  with  their 
two  children,  a correspondence  being  kept  up  with 
them  for  some  time  after  their  return  home.  But 
these  Roman  experiences  were  of  much  later  date, 
my  first  visit  to  the  south  of  Italy  not  taking  place 
till  1867. 

The  class  of  travellers  met  abroad  was,  as  I have 
said,  wholly  different  fifty  years  ago ; and  how 
greatly  this  conduced  to  enjoyment  I need  hardly 
point  out.  One  who  was  with  us  in  the  same  hotel 
at  Munich  was  Dr.  AVhewell,  whose  impressive 
personality  could  never  be  forgotten.  One  now 
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hears  so  many  disparaging  remarks  upon  the  art 
of  Munich  and  the  eccentricities  of  its  then  artistic 
king,  Ludwig  I.,  that  I cannot  help  giving  the 
impi  ess  ions  of  those  who  had  not  then  seen  Italy 
and  its  far  nobler  monuments  of  art.  It  must  he 
remembered  that  the  buildings  and'  their  decorations 
were  then  in  all  the  freshness  of  novelty,  and  their 
charm  may  be  described  as  fascinating  to  all  who 
loved  art.  The  noble  Basilica  was  only  then  being 
painted  with  frescoes  of  the  life  of  St.  Boniface,  by 
the  great  artist  Hess,  and  time  had  not  begun  to 
efface  those  which  adorned  many  of  the  exteriors 
exposed  to  the  rigour  of  the  winter  climate.  Thus, 
there  was  nothing  to  mar  our  astonishment  at  the 
sight  of  this  newly  transformed  capital,  in  all  the 
brilliancy  of  its  architecture  and  painting,  in  addition 
to  the  collections  of  choicest  works  of  ancient  art, 
contained  in  many  of  these  buildings,  which,  armed 
with  Mrs.  Jamesons  charming  book  of  criticisms, 
we  thoroughly  enjoyed.  But  after  saying  so  much, 

I am  bound  to  add,  that  on  a visit  to  Munich  some 
years  later  my  estimate  was  far  less  favourable. 

The  delights  of  these  posting  tours  are  unknown 
at  the  present  day,  whatever  compensation  there 
may  be  in  greater  travelling  facilities.  Our 
carriage  was  our  home,  and  was  stocked  with  much 
that  cannot  be  taken  otherwise ; books  being  at 
hand,  to  say  nothing  of  the  power  of  stopping  to 
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sketch  and  the  pleasant  meals  at  hotels  during 
the  day  ; starting  from  the  door  in  the  early  morning, 
with  the  prospect  of  uninterrupted  and  leisurely 
enjoyment  before  us.  The  one  disagreeable  feature 
I can  recall,  was  the  pave  on  the  roads  of  France, 
and  the  fatigue  which  often  compelled  us  to  kneel 
on  the  back  seat  for  a time  for  change.  Sometimes 
the  postillions  were  induced  to  diverge  to  the  road- 
side, if  the  ruts  or  a slough  of  despond  allowed 
of  any  relief  for  a brief  season.  But  in  this  long 
retrospect  of  fifty-four  years,  nothing  remains 
but  an  impression  of  enjoyment,  unclouded  and 
unmarred. 

Amongst  the  memorable  events  of  the  thirties, 
I must  not  omit  the  great  public,  historical  fact  of 
1838,  the  Queen’s  coronation,  to  witness  a part  of 
which  grand  sight  we  left  home  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  to  take  our  places  in  galleries  erected 
in  St.  Margaret’s  churchyard,  having  an  excellent 
view  of  the  procession  and  of  the  state  glass 
coach ; one  individual  who  was  identified  by  us 
being  Lord  Alfred  Paget  on  his  prancing  charger. 
After  it  had  passed,  we  walked  in  the  Park,  and 
ended  the  day  by  going  out  to  see  the  illuminations 
till  twelve  o’clock  at  night!  On  the  jubilee 
anniversary  of  this  day  I read  aloud  the  account 
of  it,  written  in  my  diary  fifty  years  before,  to  some 
interested  listeners,  and  this  extract  from  it  may  be 
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interesting  also  to  those  who  can  only  remember 
the  jubilee  celebration. 

“ June  28th,  1838.  Though  I did  not  wake 
early  enough  to  hear  the  guns  announce  this  event- 
ful day  at  sunrise,  I was  up  at  five — the  morning 
gloomy  enough,  but  cool  and  grey  only.  Breakfast 
before  six  seemed  like  a preparation  for  travelling, 
as  well  as  the  bustle  to  be  ready,  as  we  intended 
to  start  at  six  o’clock.  All  were  ready  in  time,  and 
when  we  got  into  the  streets  the  strangeness  was 
increased  by  seeing  all  the  shops  closed,  every  one 
being  at  liberty  for  a day  of  rest  and  rejoicing. 
At  the  top  of  Waterloo  Place  our  carriage  got  into 
the  line,  and  there,  as  we  moved  slowly  on  by 
degrees,  every  step  seemed  to  take  us  into  greater 
crowd  and  confusion,  as  we  advanced  to  the  scene 
of  action.  Carpenters  were  still  busy  at  work 
finishing  the  galleries,  strengthening  balconies,  and 
covering  them  with  red  cloth.  The  pavement  was 
also  pretty  well  filled  by  persons  going  to  take 
their  stations,  and  carriages  of  all  kinds  were 
advancing  the  same  way.  We  got  to  our  several 
destinations,  my  father  and  I to  seats  in  the  gallery 
in  the  Abbey  churchyard,  by  seven  o’clock,  and 
without  the  least  inconvenient  crowding.  I could 
scarcely  believe  what  was  really  the  hour,  and  at 
first  it  appeared  a very  long  time  to  wait  for  the 
procession,  which  one  considered  the  chief  object 
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of  the  day.  But  far  from  appearing  tedious,  I 
could  not  have  believed  the  time  would  pass  so 
quickly ; there  was  abundance  of  amusement  in 
looking*  about.  Our  seats  were  excellent,  in  the 
front  row,  and  commanding  a view  of  the  whole 
sweep  round  the  Abbey,  almost  from  the  end  of 
Parliament  Street.  By  the  time  we  arrived, 
numbers  were  before  us,  the  roofs  of  houses  being- 
taken  possession  of,  and  the  streets  filled.  Besides 
all  this  tc  watch  and  look  at,  there  was  a band 
stationed  near,  which  enlivened  us  with  beautiful 
airs ; this,  however,  was  soon  lost  when  the  bells 
began  ringing  from  the  church  immediately  behind 
us.  What  with  watching  people  coming  to  their 
places,  the  soldiers  arranging  themselves,  um- 
brellas opening  and  shutting  for  a slight  shower 
about  eight  o’clock,  and  with  the  gay  scene  alto- 
gether, I was  astonished  to  hear  sounds  of  the  coming- 
procession,  before  eleven  o’clock.  One  great  source 
of  amusement  during  this  interval  was  the  excellent 
sight  we  had  of  many  persons  on  their  way  to  the 
Abbey,  all  those  of  the  nobility  who  went  within 
the  barriers  passing  by  us,  besides  those  going  to 
the  north  door ; we  thus  saw  many  of  the  peers 
in  their  splendid  robes,  and  beautiful  peeresses  with 
their  daughters.  First  of  all  came  the  Charges 
d’ Affaires  of  sixteen  different  countries.  As  we 
could  see  perfectly  well  into  the  carriages,  it  was 
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very  entertaining  to  observe  them  looking  so 
foreign  and  mostly  characteristic  of  their  different 
countries.  They  all  appeared  amused,  and  anxiously 
looking  about  at  the  gay  sight.  Then  came  the 
foreign  ministers  extraordinary  of  thirteen  different 
countries,  in  most  splendid  new  carriages ; Marshal 
Soult’s  was  one  that  was  very  conspicuous,  with  a 
cornice  round  the  top  of  chased  silver,  and  coronets 
at  the  corners,  and  lamps  of  the  same,  drawn  by 
six  horses.  The  old  marshal  was  more  cheered  than 
any  of  the  others ; he  is  a mild,  venerable-looking 
old  soldier.  It  seemed  curious  to  be  thus  welcoming 
an  old  enemy.  Next  in  splendour  to  this  carriage 
was  that  of  Prince  Putbus,  from  the  King  of 
Prussia ; it  had  a large  coronet  in  the  centre  of 
crimson  and  gold,  with  a smaller  one  at  each  corner 
and  over  the  windows,  each  on  a little  crimson 
cushion  with  tassels.  The  most  splendid  dress  was 
that  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  ; 
in  his  cap,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  was  an 
immense  sprig  or  plume,  of  diamonds,  besides  these 
his  cuffs  were  a mass  of  diamonds,  and  so  we  heard, 
were  his  boots.  The  Turkish  Ambassador  was 
very  characteristic,  with  his  profoundly  sedate 
look  and  red  cap.  Then  came  a band  of  mounted 
musicians,  with  more  guards,  preceding  the  Royal 
Family,  of  whom  the  Duchess  of  Kent  came  first, 
then  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
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with  his  black  cap,  accompanied  by  two  little  pages, 
of  whom  I saw  several,  some  with  pretty  black 
hats  and  white  feathers.  The  next  set  that  followed 
were  twelve  carriages,  containing  pages,  and  maids 
of  honour ; of  the  latter  there  were  eight,  all  look- 
ing very  pretty,  dressed  alike  in  white,  with 
wreaths  of  British  roses  in  their  hair.  But  the 
prettiest  part  of  the  sight  was  the  bright-looking 
and  noble  attendants  and  soldiers,  the  foresters 
in  their  green  coats,  the  huntsmen  in  scarlet,  and 
six  of  the  Queen’s  beautiful  horses,  led,  and  covered 
with  gorgeous  cloths.  These  immediately  preceded 
the  splendid  new  state  coach,  rumbling  along  as 
slowly  and  stately  as  ever.  This  contained  the 
Queen,  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  the  Earl 
of  Albemarle ; of  all  I had  an  excellent  view, 
especially  of  the  Queen  in  her  diamond  circlet.  I 
thought  she  looked  rather  frightened,  as  one  might 
expect.  This  was^  the  most  exciting  time,  the  bells 
ringing,  the  band  playing  the  National  Anthem, 
and  the  deafening  shouts,  seemed  quite  overpower- 
ing. This  was  the  close  of  the  procession,  which 
more  than  equalled  in  splendour  and  brilliancy 
the  expectations  I had  formed.  Besides  the  outward 
splendour,  the  sight  of  so  many  ambassadors  from 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  many  more,  was 
enough  to  fill  one  with  joy  and  thankfulness  for 
the  peace  and  civilization  of  our  country. 
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“ People  now  soon  dispersed  to  other  parts,  and 
we  descended  at  the  back  of  our  gallery  to  the 
churchyard,  which  was  shut  in  and  quite  quiet ; 
here  we  walked  for  some  time  and  listened  to  the 
sounds  of  music  which  occasionally  reached  us  from 
the  Abbey ; the  coronation  anthem  we  heard  dis- 
tinctly. The  moment  the  crown  was  placed  upon 
the  head  of  the  Queen,  all  London  became  aware  of 
it,  a salute  being  fired,  and  the  bells  beginning  to 
ring.  Thus  we  filled  up  the  time  until  about  three 
o’clock,  when  the  procession  again  began  to  form, 
and  the  way  to  be  cleared  by  the  efficient  police  and 
soldiers.  The  line  of  spectators  was  much  greater 
than  in  the  morning,  and  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  making  room  for  the  procession  to  pass  through. 
The  perfect  good-humour  and  quietness  of  all  was, 
however,  remarkable,  and  beautiful  to  see. 

“ The  return  was  precisely  the  same  as  before,  with 
the  exception  of  all  the  peers  and  peeresses,  wearing 
their  coronets,  which  added  much  to  the  splendour, 
though  in  themselves  I think  them  far  from  be- 
coming, appearing  so  much  too  large.  As  we  did 
not  know  this  would  be  the  case,  I was  surprised  to 
see  the  Queen  wearing  her  crown.  She  looked  much 
delighted,  really  laughing  as  she  passed  us  ; she  had 
in  one  hand  the  sceptre,  and  in  the  other  the  orb 
and  cross.  The  cheering  exceeded  that  of  the  morn- 
ing, the  people  seemed  really  acknowledging  her 
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their  crowned  Queen.  There  was  one  long  delay, 
the  leading  horse  in  the  carriage  that  preceded  the 
Queen  being  obliged  to  be  taken  off,  so  that  all  the 
splendid  array  had  not  passed  until  after  five  o’clock. 
We  were  very  soon  able  to  make  our  way  out  and 
join  the  rest  of  our  party  at  our  place  of  rendezvous. 
Not  having  ordered  our  carriage  till  six,  we  walked 
into  St.  James’s  Park  to  fill  uj)  the  time;  it  was 
curious  to  see  the  smart  persons,  ladies  full-dressed, 
and  peers  in  their  robes,  walking  about  the  streets, 
endeavouring  to  reach  their  carriages.  The  park 
appeared  entirely  filled  with  them,  and  when  they 
would  all  meet  their  respective  owners  I cannot 
imagine;  the  line  of  them  reached  to  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  in  the  Strand.  We  walked  into  the  enclosure 
to  see  the  encampment  of  the  extra  soldiers  who 
were  in  London,  and  the  sight  was  very  pretty,  like 
a miniature  camp  of  battle  on  the  grassy  plain,  an 
agreeable  change  from  barracks.  We  had  to  wait 
some  time  for  our  carriage,  and  right  glad  was  I to 
see  it  appear.  We  went  up  Parliament  Street  to  see 
the  gay  sight  of  flags  flying,  and  magnificent  pre- 
parations for  illuminations.  We  got  home  about 
seven  o’clock,  and  then  watched  the  lighting  of  a 
few  humble  stars  in  our  street  till  nine,  when  we  all 
once  more  packed  into  the  carriage,  not  yet  satisfied 
with  our  share  of  the  festivities  of  this  thoroughly 
happy  day. 
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“ The  evening  was  as  propitious  as  the  morn- 
ing, quite  dark,  without  moon  or  stars,  dry  and 
warm,  showing  off  the  illuminations  to  the  greatest 
possible  advantage,  without  the  least  wind.  They 
were  so  general,  almost  every  house  making  some 
show ; even  the  old  museum  put  up  an  array  of 
blazing  torches  along  its  walls  which  had  a most 
suitable  effect,  reminding  one  of  the  rough  and  sub- 
stantial times  of  Old  England.  We  got  on  pretty 
well  until  we  reached  Piccadilly,  and  then  no  words 
can  describe  the  wedged-in  state  of  every  description 
of  vehicle,  waggons  loaded  with  people,  everything 
upon  wheels  being  turned  out  to  convey  all  London 
westward  to  the  fireworks  and  the  fair.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was  that  the  foot  pavements  were 
almost  empty,  and  as  we  sat  for  hall  an  hour  oppo- 
site Burlington  House  (lighted  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  museum)  I longed  to  be  making  my  way 
there.  At  length  we  reached  St.  James’s  Street, 
and  turned  down,  there  being  no  hope  of  reaching 
the  Park,  so  we  contented  ourselves  with  brilliant 
sights  within  reach,  and  splendid  indeed  they  were. 
From  Pall  Mall  we  saw  a shower  of  rockets  from 
the  Park,  many  others  succeeded  these,  all  most 
lovely.  The  most  magnificent  illumination  was  at 
the  Ordnance  Office,  the  whole  front  of  the  build- 
ing being  covered  with  devices  in  coloured  lamps, 
banners,  guns,  stars,  and  a white  rose  in  the  centre 
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which  had  a gorgeous  effect.  The  streets  were  as 
light  as  day.  Nothing  was  more  dazzling  and 
wonderful  than  the  view  from  Trafalgar  Square. 
Looking  towards  Westminster  it  was  one  blaze  of 
light;  the  portico  of  the  National  Gallery  and  the 
pillars,  outlined  with  lamps,  giving  the  idea  of  an 
enchanted  palace.  The  crown  at  Northumberland 
House  was  gigantic,  and  had  the  effect  of  the  richest 
jewels.  We  took  the  round  of  all  the  best,  and 
went  up  the  Strand,  where  Somerset  House  was  the 
most  striking,  with  gas  and  lamps  combined.  We 
reached  home  at  half-past  twelve,  a pleasant  ending 
to  a long  day  of  unusual  excitement  and  enjoyment, 
such  as  I never  have  had,  and  never  again  may 
have.” 

On  July  2nd  followed  another  great  treat,  the 
musical  festival  in  Westminster  Abbey,  left  as  it 
was  at  the  coronation,  with  magnificent  decorations 
and  an  entrance  porch,  with  the  Queen’s  robing- 
room,  etc.,  a bright  sun  lighting  up  the  whole. 
We  heard  Braham,  Phillips,  Mrs.  Knyvett,  Miss 
Hawes,  Mrs.  Bishop,  and  Grisi,  whose  splendid  voice 
seemed  to  fill  the  building ; Rubini  and  Tamburini 
also  sang,  in  selections  from  the  “Messiah,”  the 
“ Creation  ” and  “ Israel  in  Egypt”  ; Martin  Luther’s 
Hymn  was  sung  by  Braham  alone ; certainly  a 
grand  selection  and  performance. 

During  these  years,  we  frequently  went  to  the 
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French  play;  the  only  two  performances  I have 
recorded  and  which  I well  remember  are  “ La  Heine 
de  seize  Ans”  (of  Sweden)  anc[  “La  Chatte  Meta- 
morphosed en  femme,”  represented  by  Jenny  Vertpre, 
a pretty  French  girl,  who,  clothed  in  soft  white  fur, 
played  with  a ball,  and  ran  after  a mouse,  in  most 
cat-like  fashion.  In  later  years,  I also  saw  the  great 
French  actress  Rachael,  but  her  extreme  mannerism 
was,  I thought,  a defect  in  her,  as  in  the  acting  of 
so  many  others.  Amongst  the  greatest  of  musical 
treats,  was  the  hearing  of  Jenny  Lind,  especially  in 
the  “ Messiah,”  when  the  delivery  of  the  famous  air, 
“ I know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,”  was  a never-to- 
be-forgotten  enjoyment.  Long  years  after  I used 
to  meet  her  at  Mrs.  Vaughan’s  at  the  Temple. 

One  of  our  amusements  in  1838  was  going  to 
the  Goldsmiths’  Hall  at  six  o’clock  to  see  the  grandees 
at  dinner.  “ We  stood  close  to  the  entrance,  and  saw 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  others  arrive,  and  go 
up  the  great  staircase,  which  is  splendid,  and  the 
view  of  the  Hall  from  the  Gallery,  magnificent. 
We  watched  the  large  party  eat  their  dinner,  and 
enjoyed  the  beautiful  band,  which  played  all  the 
new  airs,  and  we  had  sundry  kinds  of  delicious  ice 
and  cakes.  The  plateau  piled  up  with  the  gold 
salvers  and  other  plate  was  most  splendid,  backed 
by  the  crimson  drapery,  and  the  windows  lighted 
up  from  behind  looked  magnificent.  At  the  dessert 
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the  speeches  commenced,  after  each  toast  an  appro- 
priate air  being  played.  I was  disappointed  with 
the  speaking  of  the  Duke  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  it  was  a treat  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  began  his  eloquent  speech;  Lord  Lyndhurst’s 
was  the  next  best,  and  then  Lord  Stanley’s.  I 
wonder  the  poor  Duke  is  not  quite  tired  of  hearing 
of  his  victory,  and  of  disclaiming  all  merit  in  it,  but 
from  the  immense  applause  and  cheering,  it  seems 
the  remembrance  of  it  has  not  at  all  subsided.  We 
came  away  at  twelve.” 

When  I think  upon  past  sights  and  processions, 
many  were  those  witnessed  from  our  house  in  the 
Strand,  passing  into  the  city  through  old  Temple 
Bar  ; not  only  the  shows  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  on 
each  succeeding  9 th  of  November,  but  royal  proces- 
sions also,  amongst  which  stand  out  the  entrance  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  thanksgiving  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and,  before  these, 
the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  1851. 
There  were  also  visits  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  to 
Guildhall,  and  many  sights  of  foreign  kings  and 
emperors,  European  and  Oriental,  as  well. 

One  of  our  much-looked-forward-to  treats  in  the 
spring  or  summer,  was  to  get  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  walk  with  our  father  to  Covent 
Garden  Market,  before  breakfast,  an  enjoyment 
shared  by  no  children,  I imagine,  at  the  present 
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day.  Those  who  have  never  visited  this  place  of 
sweet  sights  and  odours  at  that  early  hour,  can  form 
little  idea  of  its  charms;  perhaps  one  principal 
feature  of  the  pleasure  was  the  bringing  home  some 
substantial  contribution  to  breakfast.  And  here, 
I may  remark,  that  children’s  breakfasts  in  those 
days  consisted  merely  of  bread  and  milk,  or  tea  and 
bread  and  butter ; meat  or  other  additions  not 
being  thought  of  till  we  were  grown  up.  And  our 
last  and  third  meal  for  the  day  was  of  a similar 
kind. 

I believe  the  earliest  enjoyment  I had  in  the 
way  of  music,  was  hearing  the  then  famous  Tyro- 
lese singers,  brothers  and  a sister,  who  were  the 
first  of  such  foreigners  who  came  from  their  simple 
mountain  home  to  the  great  world  ot  London ; 
probably  but  few  remember  them  now,  but  their 
picturesque  dress,  simple  manners  and  pleasant 
faces,  made  a lasting  impression  from  their  novelty 
as  well  as  real  excellence  ; they  came  again  in  future 
years,  and  we  visited  their  village  in  the  Zillertlial 
on  a tour  in  the  Tyrol. 

Amongst  our  English  resorts,  I must  not  omit  to 
record  our  visits  in  1840  and  1841,  to  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  all  seaside  places,  Swanage,  then 
hardly  known  to  Londoners,  the  railway  being  only 
made  as  far  as  Southampton,  where  we  slept,  a 
steamboat  taking  us  on  thence  into  the  bay.  Its 
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remoteness  and  comparative  inaccessibility  rendered 
it  more  pleasant  than  can  be  imagined  now,  when 
houses  cover  the  Downs,  and  the  constant  arrival  of 
steamboats  with  visitors,  destroy  both  quiet  and 
seclusion.  But  where  is  this  not  the  case,  and 
where  have  not  cheap  “ trippers  ” invaded  the 
charms  of  Nature’s  choicest  scenes  ? 

Every  year  we  enjoyed  various  visits  as  well  as 
tours,  having  many  relations  and  friends  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  to  stay  with.  The  most  remote 
was  Arncliffe,  in  Craven,  the  beautiful  north-west 
corner  of  the  West  Biding.  In  1842  we  went  there 
for  the  first  time  to  visit  a cousin  lately  married  to 
the  Bev.  W.  Boyd  (who  still  lives  there),*  and 
strange  indeed  would  the  journey  ajopear  in  these 
days  of  rapid  locomotion.  The  railway  took  us  to 
Leeds,  where  we  slept,  proceeding  the  next  day  by 
coach  to  Skipton,  with  sixteen  miles  still  to  drive, 
no  railroad  having,  even  up  to  the  present  day, 
invaded  the  peaceful  solitude  of  the  little  valleys  of 
the  Wharfe  and  Skirfare.  After  this  and  other 
visits,  we  made  a delightful  tour  to  Paris  and  the 
Loire,  driving  along  the  “ levee,”  or  high  terrace, 
which  borders  the  river,  and  visiting  all  the  re- 
markable towns  and  castles  near. 

In  1844  we  again  visited  Arncliffe,  and,  on  the 

* Since  this  was  written,  Archdeacon  Boyd  has  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 
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way,  stopped  at  Wakefield,  where  we  stayed  with 
our  father’s  old  friend,  Mr.  Sharp,  and  his  two  sons 
at  the  old  vicarage,  little  thinking  then  that  the 
noble  church  would,  in  our  lifetime,  become  a 
Bishop’s  cathedral.  Besides  visiting  other  parts  of 
Yorkshire,  we  made  our  first  acquaintance  with  the 
lakes,  driving  with  our  cousins  from  Arncliffe,  and 
thus  thoroughly,  and  in  a leisurely  manner,  enjoying 
all  the  beauties  of  this  region,  including  a first  visit 
to  Fox  How.  Yet,  after  all  this  varied  and  de- 
lightful journeying,  we  started  on  a two  months’ 
tour  through  Germany,  visiting  Prague,  Dresden, 
and  Berlin,  where,  amongst  other  pleasures,  we  saw 
the  painter  Cornelius  at  work  on  his  grand  frescoes 
of  the  picture  gallery. 

Amongst  my  earliest  recollections  are  visits  to 
Exeter  Change,  then  the  only  collection  of  wild 
beasts  in  the  Metropolis.  What  would  be  thought 
at  the  present  day  of  a menagerie  of  lions  and  tigers 
as  residents  in  the  narrowest  and  most  crowded  part 
of  the  Strand  ? It  was  eventually  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  not  replaced.  I remember  one  day  somebody 
coming  in  to  tell  us  the  huge  elephant  had  become 
mad,  and  had  to  be  shot. 

There  is  one  feature  of  past  years  which  cannot 
be  known  by  the  present  generation  ; viz.  the  much 
more  prevalent  custom  of  street  cries,  which  modern 
sensitiveness  and  nerves  have  reduced  to  a minimum, 
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as  the  following  list  will  show.  Perhaps  the  most 
pleasing  and  inoffensive  of  these  criers  were  the  so- 
called  “ Buy-a-broom  ! ” girls,  who  came,  I believe, 
exclusively  from  Bavaria,  and  sang  pretty  little 
songs  while  selling  their  goods,  light  brooms  of 
shavings,  made  at  home.  It  would  be  curious  and 
interesting  to  know  what  led  to  the  dying-out  of 
this  custom.  Then  there  were  the  sellers  of  door- 
mats, by  men  who  were  hung  with  them,  back  and 
front,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  sandwich 
men  are  now.  Paper  band-boxes,  of  all  dimensions, 
carried  upon  yokes  on  men’s  shoulders,  were  pro- 
bably found  to  take  up  too  much  room  in  crowded 
streets,  and  thus  may  have  been  abolished.  “ Old 
clo,”  cried  by  Jews,  who  carried  sacks  over  their 
shoulders,  resounded  constantly  in  all  quiet  streets ; 
and  it  was  a well-known  threat  to  naughty  children 
that  the  old  clothesman  would  come  to  take  them 
away,  so  generally  has  the  dislike  and  prejudice 
against  Jews  been  fostered  in  all  times.  “ Buy  an 
image,”  with  a stress  on  the  last  syllable,  cried  by 
Italian  youths,  who  carried  trays  of  such  on  their 
heads,  may  be  classed  with  the  German  girls  as  not 
unpleasant,  but  all  have  equally  vanished.  “ Chairs 
to  mend,”  and  “ Scissors  to  grind,”  and  the  muffin 
man  with  his  bell,  are  amongst  the  few  remaining 
occupations  still  proclaimed  aloud  in  quiet  streets ; 
and  some  of  these  are  trying  from  incessant  repe- 
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tition  in  the  most  monotonous  of  accents,  especially 
in  the  suburbs.  But  a few  others  still  survive,  con- 
nected with  the  sale  of  flowers,  which,  not  unplea- 
santly, tell  of  the  ever-changing  seasons.  Who  does 
not  know  the  half-cry,  half-song  of  “ Buy  my 
primroses,”  telling  us  of  welcome  spring  ? While 
those  of  us  who  are  condemned  to  spend  the  days 
of  early  autumn  in  dreary,  empty  London  streets, 
know  but  too  well  the  warning  of  its  approach,  by 
the  song  of  “ Sweet  blooming  lavender,”  an- 
nouncing that  summer  is  over  and  gone.  The 
dustman  and  his  bell  linger,  I am  told,  in  some 
suburban  regions,  but  it  is  many  years  since  I have 
heard  him.  All  these  are,  however,  but  the  sur- 
\ ivals  ot  a past  time,  when  a far  larger  variety  of 
goods  was  sold  in  the  streets,  and  were  announced 
by  still  more  quaint  cries  and  songs. 

But  amongst  the  sounds  of  the  first-half  of  this 
century  I must  not  omit  the  “ postman’s  bell,”  for 
of  all  the  changes  I have  to  record,  none  surely  is 
greater  than  this ! I doubt  if  many  of  the  young 
people  of  the  present  day  can  possibly  realize  the 
vastness  of  this  revolution  concerning  our  corre- 
spondence since  the  days  of  “franks,”  one  shilling 
or  ninepence  postage,  even  within  the  limits  of  our 
own  country,  and  amounting  to  many  shillings  from 
abroad.  The  quarto-sheet,  where  the  “frank”  of 
an  M.P.  could  not  be  obtained,  had  to  be  paid  for 
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while  the  postman,  in  his  scarlet  coat,  waited  for  the 
sum,  and  rarely  was  he  again  heard  at  the  door  till 
about  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  his  well-known  bell 
sounded  in  the  street,  and  letters  had  to  be  given 
to  him,  there  being  neither  post-offices  in  shops,  nor 
“ pillars  ” in  those  days.  One  cannot  help  thinking 
that  there  must  have  been  much  more  time  for  other 
occupations  when  writing  letters  took  so  much  less, 
for  “notes”  even  were  sparingly  sent  when  each 
one,  however  small,  cost  twopence  within  the 
London  district.  Of  course  there  are  some  disad- 
vantages, as  in  most  changes,  for  here,  again,  “ there 
is  much  to  he  said  on  both  sides.”  Remarkable 
letters,  worthy  to  he  preserved,  are  less  and  less 
frequently  written,  and  hurry  and  rush  make  de- 
liberate composition  impossible.  But  there  is  one 
advantage  in  modern  correspondence  which  surely 
none  will  dispute,  viz.  the  abolition  of  that  most 
trying  and  almost  universal  custom  of  “ crossing  ” 
letters.  Those  only  who  have  now  to  look  over 
the  old  correspondence  of  former  days,  can  appre- 
ciate this  relief  from  a trial  to  temper  as  well  as 
eyesight,  which  had  to  be  endured  by  all  recipients 
of  letters  in  past  generations. 

In  close  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  post 
and  letters  is  another,  the  beginning  of  which  can 
hardly  be  remembered  by  many,  and  indeed  it  is 
strange  to  be  able  to  look  back  upon  the  first 
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envelopes,  which  were  only  introduced  when  the 
quarto  sheet  of  writing  paper  was  abolished, 
and  more  than  one  bit  could  be  sent.  The  very 
first  that  I ever  heard  of  or  saw  were  made 
by  hand  by  a lady  who  had  been  a governess, 
and  who  was  gdad  to  earn  something  in  her  old 
age.  She  made  entirely  for  the  Queen,  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  and  how  long  she  was  enabled  to 
keep  the  monopoly  I cannot,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
remember ; but  no  doubt  these  useful  and  indeed 
necessary  articles  soon  spread,  and  were  adopted  by 
all  classes  of  the  community,  though  it  was  long' 
before  machinery  brought  them  to  their  present 
marvellous  cheapness  and  abundance.  So  valued 
and  expensive  were  the  newly  invented  envelopes 
in  those  days,  that  they  were  frequently  used  a 
second  time,  by  being  turned  inside  out  and  re- 
directed. What  would  be  thought  of  such  an 
economical  practice  in  these  days  ? 

Those  of  the  present  generation  who  are  unable 
to  recall  the  ancient  days  of  the  postmen  will  be 
equally  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  methods  by  which 
light  was  obtained  in  those  times,  having  probably 
no  idea  but  that  lucifers  and  night-lights  were 
always  to  be  had  as  now.  One  of  the  sights  I used 
to  witness  from  my  crib  was  the  striking  of  a light 
bj  means  of  a tinder-box  and  a flint,  and  it  seems 
hardly  credible  that  so  primitive  a custom,  pertain- 
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ing  even  to  savage  nations,  should  have  endured  to 
the  present  century.  Connected  with  this  is  the 
farthing  rushlight,  standing  in  a basin  of  water, 
and  surrounded  by  a high  tin  shade  pierced  with 
holes.  The  expiring  sputter  emitted  by  this  arrange- 
ment will  be  recalled  by  my  contemporaries.  It 
can  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  its 
name  was  descriptive  of  its  origin,  the  pith  of  the 
common  rush  found  in  marshes  and  wet  places 
being  the  centre  or  wick  of  the  surrounding  tallow  ; 
the  peeling  off  the  outer  green  skin  being  one  of 
the  pleasures  of  our  country  walks. 

But  the  marvellous  progress  with  regard  to 
light  is  not  confined  to  lucifer  matches  and  night- 
lights.  In  these  days  of  gas,  electricity,  and 
mineral  oils,  the  present  generation  can  hardly 
understand,  and  may  well  wonder  at,  the  amount  of 
illumination  that  sufficed  for  a previous  generation, 
when  none  of  the  means  I have  named  were  avail- 
able. In  speaking  of  ourselves,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  examples  of  our  class,  I can 
state  that  we  had  no  gas  in  our  first  house,  and  our 
only  light  was  derived  from  candles,  and  even 
these  not  such  as  are  in  general  use  at  present, 
when  wax  are  almost  universally  employed.  The 
difficulty  of  employment  under  such  circumstances 
can  hardly  now  be  realized,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  sight  was  seriously  affected  by  it ; as  for  elderly 
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people,  it  was  a not  unfrequent  habit  to  hold  the 
book,  when  reading,  behind  the  candle,  for  by  this 
means  only  could  sufficient  light  be  obtained. 

Two  more  sights  of  the  streets  remain  to  be 
described  which  have  wholly  disappeared.  Boys 
and  girls  upon  stilts  used  to  be  a frequent  spectacle, 
dressed  in  theatrical  style.  We  may  ask,  Why  did 
they  cease  to  endeavour  thus  to  earn  a living  ? 
The  answer  as  to  all  these  obsolete  customs  would 
be  interesting,  but  is  not  likely  to  be  obtained. 
The  other  exhibition — that  of  sweeps  on  May  Day 
(which  also  included  daily  cries  of  “ Sweep ! ”) 
dancing  alone  or  round  a “ Jack-in-the-green  ” 
bedecked  with  fine,  gaudy  trumpery — disappeared, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  race  ceased  to  exist, 
because  of  the  law  passed  against  the  cruel  practice 
which,  in  the  days  of  my  childhood,  used  to  make 
my  heart  ache  with  sad  stories  that  haunted  me, 
and  in  which  it  is  marvellous  that  humane  people  so 
long  acquiesced  uncomplainingly.  That  these  poor 
little  creatures,  truly  our  black  slaves,  were  pitied, 
at  least  by  some,  is  shown  by  a circumstance  in  my 
old  parish  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  where  a kind 
old  inhabitant,  Captain  South,  bequeathed  a sum  of 
£800,  the  interest  to  be  expended  in  providing  an 
annual  dinner  to  one  hundred  “ climbing  chimney- 
sweep boys  ; ” and  they  used  to  meet  at  the  church 
to  hear  an  address  from  the  rector.  In  1860  some 
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master-sweeps  claimed  the  money ; but  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  decided  it  was  to  be  given  to  an  appli- 
cation of  the  vestry  for  the  new  schools.  By  that 
time  the  fund  amounted  to  £1500.  A daughter  of 
a former  rector  remembers  the  scene  well — “ the 
overpowering  odour  of  soot,  the  clamour  and  ill- 
behaviour  of  the  poor  boys,  and  the  vain  efforts  of 
the  churchwardens  to  control  them/’ 

A less  pleasurable  reminiscence  of  the  thirties 
and  forties  is  the  visitation  of  the  influenza,  which, 
now  that  it  has  again  appeared  amongst  us,  may  be 
noted  as  an  historical  event.  In  the  diaries  of  those 
periods  I find  frequent  blanks,  the  only  record  being 
that  I and  my  sisters  “ had  the  influenza,”  which 
obliged  us  to  remain  in  bed,  and  was  in  many 
respects  nearly  allied  to  the  present  epidemic,  the 
last  years  of  these  notices  being  in  1851  and  1868. 

It  is  difficult  to  carry  one’s  thoughts  back  from 
these  days  of  hansom  cabs  and  broughams  (though 
there  is  still  much  to  be  desired  in  the  matter 
of  our  public  conveyances,  in  many  respects  far 
behind  those  of  some  continental  cities),  to  those 
when  hackney  coaches  of  the  shabbiest  description, 
drawn  by  two  miserable  horses,  were  the  sole  means 
of  locomotion,  even  for  one  person,  though  the 
latest  improvement  in  cabs  is  so  recent  as  to  be 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation. 
“ Glass  coaches  ” (why  so-called  I have  no  idea,  as 
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they  did  not  in  any  respect  resemble  the  Queen’s 
carriage,  thus  appropriately  named)  were  hired  for 
extra-genteel  expeditions,  and  for  longer  periods, 
such  as  paying  visits  or  going  short  distances  into 
the  suburbs.  Well  do  I remember  the  treat  of 
accompanying  our  mother  on  these  rare  occasions, 
when  all  five  sisters  packed  into  the  commodious 
vehicle,  and  we  sometimes  went  to  spend  the  day 
at  Kentish  Town,  and  enjoy  its  entirely  country 
garden.  This  mode  of  conveyance  continued  till 
we  had  our  own  carriage,  on  going  to  Bedford  Place, 
when  we  used  the  two  horses,  on  which  we  had 
ridden  many  years  previously. 

Another  old-world  memory  is  that  of  the  watch- 
men who  proclaimed  the  hour,  and  the  state  of  the 
weather,  during  the  night.  It  was  always  a pleasure 
to  have  this  old  recollection  revived  in  the  towns 
of  Germany  and  the  villages  of  the  Engadine,  where 
it  still  survives  and  has  not  been  supplanted  by  the 
police. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Charity  schools  and  the  “ Marine  Societ}'  ” — The  voting  system 
in  the  election  of  candidates  and  its  drawbacks — The 
modern  spirit  of  gambling  and  its  various  phases — Visits 
to  the  play  : Charles,  Fanny,  and  Adelaide  Kemble  : Helen 
Faucit  and  Macready — A musical  treat — Mendelssohn  at 
St.  Peter’s,  Cornhill — Mr.  Lane’s  accomplishments — Found- 
ing of  the  Arundel  Society — Art  in  schools — Our  foreign 
visitors : Dr.  Waagen,  Professor  von  Eaumer,  and  Dr. 
Lippold — Visits  to  Mr.  Curtis’s  entomological  museum — 
The  use  of  collections — Eastbourne  in  1850 — Visits  to 
Edinburgh,  Yorkshire,  Devon,  and  Cornwall — Visits  to 
Paris  in  1852,  1854,  and  1857 — F amous  French  preachers. 

No  more  remarkable  change  can  be  recorded  in  any 
department  of  our  social  life  than  in  the  growth 
and  multiplication  of  charities  and  societies  for 
philanthropic  objects.  The  only  two  which  I can 
recall  in  our  first  parish  in  the  Strand,  are  the 
“Charity  Schools”  for  boys  and  girls  (clothed  of 
course  in  mediaeval  costume),  and  the  Maternity 
Charity,  superintended  by  our  mother ; district 
visitors  not  having  come  into  existence,  or  at  least 
not  being  known  by  that  name.  The  only  society 
on  a larger  scale  that  I ever  heard  of  was  the 
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Marine  Society  for  educating  poor  boys  for  the 
sea,  an  excellent  institution  which  still  flourishes, 
and  our  attention  and  interest  were  awakened 
specially  in  this,  because  the  procession  of  boys  used 
to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  our  street,  at  the  bottom 
of  which,  in  a house  overlooking  the  river,  lived 
an  admiral,  Sir  Francis  Ommanney,  who,  I conclude, 
was  a director,  or  in  some  way  connected  with  it. 
The  drum  and  fife  band  which  accompanied  the 
sight  was  not  the  least  part  of  the  entertainment. 
While  on  the  subject  of  charities,  I cannot  help 
alluding  to  the  vast,  and  as  yet,  unappreciated, 
influence  of  a spirit  of  reform  in  administration, 
mainly  due  to  the  long-continued  efforts  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  which  will  one 
day  be  recognized  as  having  led  to  these  results, 
though  an  enormous  amount  of  still  further  reform 
is  needed  to  carry  out  that  co-operation  which  alone 
can  do  away  with  the  manifold  evils  of  overlapping, 
deceit,  and  imposture.  Though  one  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  older  class  of  charities  still  exists, 
it  has  been  so  far  modified  that  we  may  hope  to  see 
its  entire  extinction  ere  long,  viz.  the  voting  system 
for  the  election  of  candidates  whether  they  are  the 
aged,  incurable,  or  children.  We  may  venture  to 
say  that  no  new  society  has  been,  or  would  be,  started 
on  this  system,  so  far  has  public  opinion  prevailed 
against  a mode  of  charity  (so  misnamed)  that  is 
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cruel,  heartbreaking,  and  ruinous  to  the  poor 
victims  who  embark  upon  it,  lured  by  promises  of 
success,  which  in  the  case  of  a large  majority  of 
candidates  can  never  be  fulfilled.  It  is  perhaps 
needless  to  say,  after  this  expression  of  opinion, 
that  I have  belonged  to  the  society  which  endeavours 
to  reform,  or  abolish,  this  system  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  its  existence.  At  the  present  day, 
when  the  evils  of  gambling  are  being  demonstrated 
and  fought  against  on  all  sides,  this  method,  which 
partakes  so  strongly  of  its  spirit,  can  surely  not  much 
longer  he  sujrjrorted  or  encouraged. 

For  this  is  one  feature  of  the  present  time  that 
I cannot  he  mistaken  in  believing  is  intensified, 
and  is  still  spreading  to  an  extent  not  known 
formerly ; the  spirit  of  gambling,  so  closely  allied 
to  competition  in  all  its  forms,  which  now  takes 
possession  not  only  of  men  endowed  with  means 
and  capabilities  for  throwing  away  money,  hut  of 
the  poorest  classes  also,  and  of  women  and  children. 
When  boys  seated  on  doorsteps  are  seen  betting 
with  halfpennies  as  to  the  colour  of  the  horse  that 
shall  next  poss  by,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  evil ; while  even  the  pavements 
are  covered  with  plans  and  markings  for  games 
which  are  all  “of  chance/’  and  of  the  same  nature. 
I have  just  read  of  another  development,  not  known 
to  me  till  the  Lotteries  Act  revealed  and  betrayed 
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it,  by  having  forbidden  the  practice  adopted  at  small 
confectionery  shops  of  inducing  children  to  purchase 
packets  of  sweets  on  the  chance  of  winning  a coin 
placed  in  certain  of  them.  The  fertility  of  evil 
invention  can  hardly  go  further  than  this  in  the 
training  of  vicious  propensities ! 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  this  tendency  to 
which  I would  specially  allude,  which  surely  tends 
to  cultivate  the  gambling  spirit,  and  if  not  directly, 
yet  certainly  indirectly,  leads  to  the  vice  itself,  viz. 
the  excessive  development  of  prize-giving,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  rampant  not  only  in  schools,  to 
which  it  used  to  be  formerly  confined,  but  is  now 
advertised  and  made  a prominent  part  of  even  reli- 
gious publications,  for  essays,  papers  of  all  kinds, 
enigmas,  and  so  forth — one  of  the  newest  of  such 
periodicals  for  boys  having  lately  announced  prizes 
to  the  amount  of  £600.  Surely  all  this  adds  not 
only  to  the  growing  excitement  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  present  time,  but  to  the  destruction 
of  the  best  and  purest  motives  for  all  work,  whether 
of  the  hands  or  of  the  brain.  One  who  knows  the 
“world”  and  London  well  has  lately  written  thus: 
“ The  women  of  to-day  have  a keen  relish  for 
gambling.  If  you  have  watched  these  pastimes, 
where  have  you  found  anxious  greed  more  manifest 
— in  their  eyes,  or  in  those  of  their  male  com- 
panions? Again,  what  scores  of  women  gamble 
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on  the  turf!  Look  in  at  Sandown  or  Ivempton — • 
places  almost  invented  for  grandes  dames  and  their 
pleasures — and  yo.u  will  find  the  betting  pretty 
equally  divided  between  the  sexes.”  Can  any  one 
who  loves  her  country,  and  is  proud  to  think  of 
the  character  her  countrywomen  have  borne  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  read  such  words  as  these  without 
sorrow  and  sinking  of  heart  ? To  see  the  sights 
one  has  witnessed  abroad  in  the  days  before  gam- 
bling was  abolished,  and,  later  still,  the  crowds  who 
frequent  the  fashionable  resorts,  sitting  with  their 
cigarettes  amongst  their  male  companions,  was  de- 
pressing enough,  but  now  that  such  sights  can  be 
witnessed  at  home,  the  sadness  is  intensified  tenfold. 

During  the  tours  and  visits  of  various  years,  I 
had  seen  every  cathedral  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  I can  hardly  say  how  greatly  this  enhanced 
the  pleasure  and  instruction  derived  from  subse- 
quent visits  to  them  in  later  days,  when  every  one 
had  been  restored  and  beautified.  It  was  also  a 
great  advantage  to  be  acquainted  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  England  before  seeing  the  buildings  of 
the  Continent. 

Before  I leave  the  forties,  I must  mention  one 
feature  of  what  I consider  our  educational  training 
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an  object  1 am  endeavouring  to  keep  in  view  in 
these  recollections. 

My  father  and  mother  had  lived  in  the  glorious 
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days  of  the  drama,  when  the  theatre  was  rendered 
remarkable  by  the  Kembles  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  and 
frequently  did  they  describe  to  us  the  enjoyment 
of  those  evenings.  It  was  therefore  natural  that 
they  should  wish  us  to  partake  of  what  was  left  to 
ennoble  the  drama,  though  in  a far  inferior  degree. 
Charles  Kemble  and  his  daughters  were  still  on  the 
stage,  and  thus  we  were  taken  to  see  them  at  Co  vent 
Garden  Theatre,  in  1840,  in  the  Wonder,  and  in  1843 
in  Hamlet , as  well  as  in  Macbeth,  Juan  of  Arc,  and 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing ; while  Fanny  appeared  as 
“Norma”  in  1841,  and  both  father  and  daughter 
acted  together  in  the  Grecian  Daughter.  (Almost 
as  I write  this  I hear  of  her  death  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three — January,  1893.)  Adelaide  Kemble  we 
saw  once  in  Nonna  and  in  Figaro.  AVe  also 
heard  several  readings  by  father  and  daughter,  the 
former  at  our  friend’s,  Richard  J.  Lane,  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  and  As  You  Like  It  being  two.  A 
further  notice  of  the  performance  as  “ Benedick,”  is 
from  my  diary  of  April,  1840:  “The  attraction  is 
still  Charles  Kemble.  This  time  he  acted  ‘ Bene- 
dick,’ and  if  circumstances  had  been  equally  favour- 
able, I should  have  enjoyed  it  quite  as  much  as  Don 
Felix;  but  our  seats  were  far  back,  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  house,  so  I lost  many  of  the  best  parts, 
both  in  hearing  and  seeing,  for  his  voice  is  per- 
ceptibly altered ; his  acting  is  gentlemanly,  light, 
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ancl  elegant,  and  the  part  exactly  suited  to  him,  so 
graceful  and  lively.  The  scene  when  he  emerges 
from  the  arbour  is  excellent,  when  he  is  first  struck 
with  the  idea  that  Beatrice  likes  him,  and  his  tone 
and  manner  of  saying,  ‘ Love  me  ? ’ I shall  long  re- 
member. At  the  distance  we  were  from  the  sta<re. 
his  appearance  was  extraordinary ; instead  of  sixty- 
four  one  might  have  thought  him  half  that  age, 
so  light  and  buoyant  was  his  step.  His  bow  at 
the  conclusion  was  truly  graceful.  His  dress  in 
this  part  was  far  better  than  before— a beautiful 
dark  blue  velvet  cap  and  white  feathers,  and  blue 
and  silver  dress.  Mrs.  Nisbett  as  ‘Beatrice’  was 
not  equal  to  ‘ Violante,’  which  I thought  perfect; 
there  was  too  great  an  effort  at  laughing  and 
boisterous  mirth,  instead  of  natural  wit,  but  she 
looked  very  well.  One  advantage  of  our  position 
was,  we  had  a view  of  the  royal  box,  and  an  ex- 
cellent one  of  Prince  Ernest  and  the  profile  of 
Albert,  who  both  looked  well  and  gentlemanly. 
Altogether  it  was  a great  treat.” 

The  following  extract  refers  to  the  performance 
mentioned  above : “ March,  1840.  We  were  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  Mr.  Lane’s  plan  for  the  reap- 
pearance of  Charles  Kemble  on  the  stage  had 
succeeded,  and  that  he  was  to  act  in  the  Wonder. 
Mr.  Lane  procured  us  seats  in  the  box  next  to  the 
stage;  the  Queen  and  Prince  were  to  be  present. 
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but  of  them  we  saw  nothing,  as  we  sat  exactly 
underneath  them.  However,  the  whole  theatre  was 
a beautiful  sight,  crowded  in  every  part,  and  the 
effect  most  brilliant.  We  were  nearly  stunned  when 
the  Queen  arrived,  but  she  did  not  appear  till  the 
end  of  the  play.  Then,  again,  what  rapturous 
applause  when  Kemble  appeared.  Considering  he 
is  upwards  of  sixty,  I was  surprised  to  see  the 
light,  bounding  step  with  which  he  met  Yiolante, 
and  the  gracefulness  of  his  figure,  ease,  elegance, 
variety  of  expression,  and  then  his  voice,  how  charm- 
ing and  musical ! The  tones  rang  in  my  ears  long 
afterwards.  The  part  of  Yiolante  was  capitally 
performed  by  Mrs.  Nisbett,  who  looked  the  lively, 
arch  Spanish  maiden  completely.  It  was  impossible 
to  help  laughing  at  the  ridiculous  servant  and  wait- 
ing-maids. The  only  time  I had  seen  Kemble  before 
was  in  the  character  of  an  old  man,  in  the  Grecian 
Daughter , the  first  play  I ever  saw.  He  appeared 
afterwards  amidst  shouts  of  applause,  which  he 
received  in  the  most  graceful  manner  possible.  The 
next  time  the  curtain  drew  up,  the  stage  was  covered 
with  all  the  actors  and  actresses,  to  sing  ‘ Grod  save 
the  Queen,’  and  much  did  we  then  wish  to  be  oppo- 
site, for  we  should  have  had  a long  time  to  look  at 
the  royal  party.  This  was  probably  the  first  royal 
visit  to  this  theatre  since  the  marriage.  We  had, 
however,  some  persons  worth  looking  at  in  the 
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stage  box,  the  two  Ladies  Paget,  both  most  beau- 
tiful ; the  younger,  especially,  has  refined,  sculp- 
ture-like features.  Both  are  pale,  with  a profusion 
of  lovely  auburn  ringlets,  parted  low  over  their  fair 
foreheads ; the  elder  would  have  formed  a sweet 
picture,  as  she  sat  wrapped  in  her  black  velvet 
mantle,  which  contrasted  beautifully  with  the  delicate 
complexion : both  strongly  reminded  me  of  those 
charming  portraits  at  Vienna  by  Pahna  Vecchio, 
with  the  golden  locks.” 

Amongst  other  actors  and  singers  whom  we 
heard,  were  Charles  Mathews,  Madame  Vestris, 
Pasta,  Malibran,  and  Clara  Novello. 

We  saw  Money  at  the  Haymarket,  and  Helen 
Faucit  and  Macready  in  the  Lady  of  Lyons , and 
Acts  and  Galatea  at  Drury  Lane.  In  later  years  I 
had  often  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Brandram’s 
excellent  recitals.  There  was  a good  German  Opera 
at  that  time,  and  we  heard  “ Oberon  ” and  the 
“ Zauberflote.”  Then,  amongst  our  greatest  musical 
treats  were  concerts,  where,  as  at  the  Philharmonic, 
we  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  best  music 
and  the  best  performers.  We  had  had  introduced 
to  us  on  her  first  coming  to  England,  the  afterwards 
well-known  pianiste,  Madame  Dulcken,  who  fre- 
quently came  to  our  house  for  evening  parties,  and 
also  taught  one  of  my  sisters.  One  of  the  “ red 
letter  ” days  of  my  life,  when  I was  eleven  years 
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old,  was  that  on  which  I was  told  I was  to  go  to 
her  concert,  the  first  I ever  attended ; on  these 
occasions  we  heard  Caradori,  Liszt,  Thalberg,  La- 
blache,  indeed,  all  the  great  performers  of  the  time, 
and  Staudigl,  who  also  visited  us  as  a guest.  Others 
who  contributed  to  our  music  parties  were  Mr. 
Moscheles,  with  his  handsome  wife,  and  sometimes 
also  Mr.  Turle,  with  some  of  his  boys  from  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  he  was  so  long  organist. 
We  also  attended  soirees  at  Madame  Dulcken’s,  and 
at  the  Lane’s  and  Hullah’s,  when  all  the  music  was, 
I need  hardly  say,  of  the  best  and  choicest  kind. 

In  the  year  1840  I enjoyed  the  great  treat  of 
hearing  Mendelssohn  perform  on  the  organ,  at  St. 
Peter’s,  Cornhill,  besides  once  also  at  Mr.  Lane’s 
house.  This  friend,  who  I have  already  named, 
used  at  this  time,  and  as  early  as  1839,  to  visit  us 
frequently  in  the  evening,  and  while  Dickens’s  new 
work  of  “ Nicholas  Nicldeby  ” came  out  in  monthly 
parts,  he  read  aloud  to  us  each  number — a rare 
treat,  as  our  whole  family  party  sat  at  our  round 
table,  listening  with  rapt  attention.  On  some  of 
these  happy  occasions  he  took  pencil  portraits  of  us 
all.  His  musical  talents  were  as  delightful  as  his 
drawings,  and  were  frequently  in  request ; his  sing- 
ing of  the  “ Mistletoe  Bough  ” has  thrilled  and 
touched  many  who  heard  it.  As  he  was  appointed 
Lithographer  to  the  Queen  (before  the  days  of 
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photography)  we  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  all 
the  portraits  of  the  Koyal  Family,  and  especially  do 
I remember  the  first  beautiful  miniature  of  Prince 
Albert. 

One  other  circumstance  I must  mention, 
belonging  to  1849,  was  the  foundation  of  the 
“ Arundel  Society  ” which  I immediately  joined, 
as  one  of  the  first  subscribers,  perhaps  not  many 
of  whom  are  still  remaining  to  give  it  their  support. 
As  it  was  just  then  the  time  that  I was  occupied 
with  my  “ History  of  the  Art  of  Painting,”  I 
welcomed  these  researches  into  early  Italian  and 
German  art  as  a most  opportune  help  and  en- 
couragement, and  not  only  has  the  beautiful  series 
of  chromo-lithographs  given  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  their  subscribers,  but  to  the  numerous  individuals 
and  societies  on  whom  they  have  been  bestowed, 
when  their  numbers  outgrew  the  portfolios  of  the 
possessors.  Into  many  a house  must  they  have 
brought  refined  and  devotional  conceptions  of  art, 
and  have  replaced  upon  the  walls  the  unworthy 
productions  of  a lower  grade.* 

And  here  I may  allude  to  another  object  which 
I was  able  to  help  and  promote  in  this  manner. 
Now  that  “art  in  schools”  has  become  a recog- 
nized idea,  and  is  even  supported  by  an  “ associa- 

* The  original  water-colour  drawings  of  these  publications 
are  now  exhibited  in  a basement  room  of  the  National  Gallery. 
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lion,”  I was,  I believe,  the  first  to  put  it  in  practice, 
and  foresee  the  elevating  nature  of  sucli  instructions. 
I had  a beautiful  collection  of  the  subjects  by 
Raffaelle  in  the  Vatican,  copied  in  tinted  litho- 
graphy, and  some  of  these  I presented  to  the  Boys’ 
School  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Holborn,  where 
they  still  adorn  the  walls  and  afford  subjects  for 
Sunday  School  instruction.  Some  others  of  the 
set  are  in  the  new  Free  Library  at  Ladbroke  Grove, 
Notting  Hill. 

Great  was  the  variety  of  guests  who  visited  us 
during  this  decade.  Dr.  Waagen  had  already 
stayed  with  us  still  earlier,  during  his  art  researches 
in  the  various  galleries  in  England,  and  then  came 
Von  Baumer,  the  celebrated  historian,  from  Berlin, 
1 need  hardly  say,  an  interesting  and  instructive 
guest.  Crabb  Robinson,  our  neighbour  in  Russell 
Square,  frequently  came  to  enjoy  a chat  with  my 
mother.  The  following  extract  from  my  diary 
tells  further  of  these  visitors  : — “ Professor  Von 
Raumer,  the  German  historian,  called  here  to-day 
(June,  1835).  He  dined  here  a short  time  ago  with 
his  friend  Dr.  Waagen,  the  Director  of  the  Gallery 
of  Painting,  at  Berlin.  He  is  not  at  all  the 
formidable  personage  I had  expected,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  extremely  lively  and  good-natured,  and 
ready  to  talk  on  any  subject,  and  to  any  one.  He 
had  been  to  Windsor,  and  was  delighted  with  the 
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castle ; lie  said  he  had  seen  many  and  grand 
palaces,  hut  he  thought  none  came  up  to  this ; every 
part  was  so  ‘poetical  and  royal.’  Versailles  was 
very  characteristic  of  the  French,  but  much  too 
prim  and  formal.  On  the  whole,  he  seems  to  have 
a most  favourable  opinion  of  England  and  the 
English,  and  has  been  kindly  received  everywhere. 
Most  people  in  Germany,  at  least  in  Berlin,  have 
a very  wrong  and  imperfect  notion  of  us  and  our 
concerns,  and  I hope  he  will  change  this  on  his 
return.  In  the  evening  he  performed  a piece  of 
his  own  composition  on  the  piano,  with  wonderful 
execution  and  brilliancy.”  It  is  to  he  feared  that 
the  state  of  opinion  in  Berlin  is  not  materially 
changed  at  the  present  time,  nearly  sixty  years 
after  this  was  said. 

One  more  German  visitor  came  to  see  us,  earlier 
in  this  year,  Dr.  Lippold,  a botanist,  and  looked 
over  our  collections  of  plants : “ He  is  on  his  way 
either  to  the  interior  of  Africa  or  Madagascar,  the 
botany  of  that  part  of  the  world  being  so  little 
known.  He  was  much  pleased  with  our  algcv,  not 
having  seen  many  before,  nor  indeed  any  maritime 
plants.” 

Our  studies  in  entomology  were  greatly  en- 
couraged this  year  by  visits  to  Mr.  Curtis’s 
collection  in  Charlotte  Street.  “ We  had  only  time 
to  see  a part  even  of  the  English  butterflies  and 
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moths,  so  beautifully  preserved,  the  colours  are 
scarcely  changed.  There  were  two  fine  specimens 
of  the  death’s-head  moth,  and  I do  not  wonder 
that  the  superstitious  are  alarmed  at  these  creatures, 
the  extraordinary  noise  added  to  the  exact  figure 
of  a death’s-head  on  its  body,  are  enough  to  make 
them  so,  especially  as  the  insect  makes  this  noise 
at  night.  We  shall  be  able  to  add  to  our  collection 
this  summer,  as  even  in  the  Temple  Gardens  there 
are  many  caterpillars  to  be  found  on  the  trees. 
The  beauty  and  variety  of  the  English  moths  are 
almost  incredible,  and  surpassing  in  the  fineness 
of  their  marks  even  those  that  are  foreign.  There 
are  some  very  curious  little  creatures  called  the 
button  moth,  from  having  on  the  upper  wings  a 
little  tuft  of  down,  which  it  is  surprising  is  not 
rubbed  off,  as  it  is  considerably  raised  from  the 
surface.  The  antennae  of  some  were  wonderfully 
perfect,  and  so  exceedingly  fine  that  the  fibrils 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished  without  a micro- 
scope.” A visit  to  the  British  Museum  to  study 
the  collection  of  insects  followed  this,  and  enabled 
us  to  name  many  of  our  own  specimens. 

There  is  a further  description  of  insects  in  Mr. 
Curtis’s  collection  : “ Amongst  the  interesting  and 
curious  objects  we  saw  to-day  was  the  ant-lion. 
It  is  much  smaller  than  I imagined,  not  more  than 
half  an  inch  long,  and  instead  of  burrowing  in  the 
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sand  with  its  head,  as  I heard,  its  body,  which  is 
in  the  form  of  a spade,  is  used  for  that  purpose. 
It  has  a formidable  pair  of  jaws  to  devour  the  little 
ants.  The  mole  cricket  is  an  extraordinary  insect ; 
it  has  a pair  of  antennce  fixed  behind  as  well  as 
on  its  head,  as  it  frequently  walks  backwards.  It 
is  astonishing  how  some  of  the  insects  were  ever 
discovered,  some  not  being  bigger  than  a pin’s 
head,  or  a grain  of  dust,  and  all  these  are  named, 
and  are  exquisitely  formed,  with  antennae  and  legs 
as  perfect  as  one  four  times  the  size.  Some  of  them 
when  examined  with  the  microscope  were  dotted 
all  over  with  gold  and  silver  and  the  most  brilliant 
colours  ; others  appeared  set  with  precious  stones.” 

Other  collections  were  made  also  this  year,  one, 
a Flora  Londinensis , begun  with  a daisy,  from 
Temple  Gardens,  in  blossom  on  March  14th,  and 
the  leaves  of  a little  trifolium,  and  many  other 
specimens  were  soon  added ; afterwards  I began 
making  a herbal  of  all  the  plants  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  and  was  surprised  to  find  how  many  there 
are. 

I have  thus  entered  at  length  on  the  subject 
of  all  these  collections  in  order  to  express  my  sense 
of  the  great  importance  of  a study  of  natural  history, 
and  my  astonishment  at  the  small  amount  of  interest 
shown  in  it  for  the  education  of  the  young.  If 
these  tastes  were  fostered  in  a family  of  children 
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living*  chiefly  in  London,  one  cannot  help  thinking 
what  a vast  and  delightful  field  of  knowledge  and 
observation  is  lost  to  those  who  live  in  the  counti} , 
and  yet  neglect  it.  This  is  true,  and  applicable 
equally  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  one  of  my 
greatest  satisfactions  of  late  years  has  been  to  see 
the  progress  made  in  this  study  for  country  boys 
and  lads,  with  even  the  formation  of  museums  of 
different  objects  in  villages.  I cannot  resist  adding 
to  these  opinions  those  of  one  well  able  to  judge, 
whom  I have  known  and  listened  to  with  admiration 
and  profit  for  many  long  years,  Dr.  Thorold,  the 
present  Bishop  of  Winchester  : “ The  greatest  safe- 
guard for  the  young  amid  the  quicksands  and  trials 
of  opening  manhood,  is  to  have  a taste,  an  occupa- 
tion, even  a hobby,  of  some  sort  or  other,  if  it  only 
keeps  them  during  the  handful  of  critical  years  from 
the  grosser  stumbling-blocks.  The  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge no  doubt  has  risks  of  its  own;  but  surely 
they  are  less  deadly  and  corrupting  than  those 
which  are  concerned  with  the  indulgence  of  the 
senses.” 

Another  collection  of  a different  kind  was  made 
for  me  after  the  first  journey  abroad  of  my  elder 
sisters,  when  dolls  were  dressed  in  all  the  varied 
costumes  of  the  countries  that  had  been  visited, 
and  filled  a long  glass  case  to  the  number  of 
twenty-four ; as  some  of  these  have  already  become 
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tilings  ot  the  past,  and  others  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing, the  loss  of  this  pretty  and  interesting 
collection  was  greatly  deplored.  It  had,  long  after 
it  was  made,  been  given  to  my  cousin,  Thomas 
I wining,  to  form  part  of  his  economic  museum, 
built  in  his  garden  at  Twickenham,  and  there  it 
shared  the  fate  of  all  his  beautiful  collections,  and 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  only  record  that  re- 
mains is  a little  plan  of  the  head-dresses,  each 
peasant  having  an  appropriate  name.  When 
Paris  fashions,  or  the  tawdry  imitations  that  are 
now  to  be  found  throughout  England,  shall  have 
supplanted  the  handsome  national  costumes  that 
once  distinguished  the  various  countries  of'  Europe, 
one  of  the  pleasures  of  travel  will  certainly  be 
gone.  The  red  cloaks  for  women  and  the  em- 
broidered smock  frocks  for  men,  have  already  dis- 
appeared from  almost  all  localities  in  England. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  trans- 
formations  of  seaside  resorts  which  I have  witnessed, 
none  can  come  up  to  that  of  Eastbourne,  where  we 
had  a house  in  1850,  in  Cornfield  Terrace,  then  the 
only  part  frequented  by  visitors,  besides  the  old 
houses  of  the  town  facing  the  sea.  Cornfields  literally 
covered  the  ground  between  us  and  the  sea,  and  we 
were  surprised  at  the  novel  sight  of  oxen  drawing 
the  ploughs  in  front  of  our  windows.  Our  journey 
thither  was  made  by  carriage,  and  we  slept  at  East 
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Grinstead  on  the  way.  One  adventurous  walk  was 
an  attempt  to  scale  Beachy  Head,  when  we  found 
the  slippery  short  grass  was  likely  to  lead  us  to 
a descent  we  had  not  anticipated.  After  this  we 
went  to  Edinburgh,  and  I was  present  at  the  meeting 

of  the  British  Association,  Sir  David  Brewster 

« 

presiding.  In  1851  I went  for  the  first  time  to  an 
archaeological  congress  at  Bristol,  the  beginning  of 
much  benefit  and  enjoyment  derived  from  similar 
meetings  during  many  years,  and  as  my  object  is 
to  give  a true  and  faithful  picture  of  the  education 
of  those  days,  I cannot  omit  a notice  of  these 
features  which  played  so  important  a part  in  our 
training.  Visits  to  Bath  and  Wells  followed. 
After  various  visits  during  this  year,  I must  mention 
one  to  Rawdon,  in  Yorkshire,  the  home  of  William 
Edward  and  Jane  Forster,  to  whom  I paid  many 
delightful  visits  later,  when  they  lived  at  Wharfeside. 
On  this  occasion  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
late  Rev.  E.  Jackson  of  Leeds,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Lake, 
now  Dean  of  Durham,  who  with  Dr.  Vaughan, 
Arthur  Clough,  and  many  others,  were  at  school 
with  my  brothers  at  Rugby.  A posting  tour 
through  Devon  and  Cornwall  completed  this  delight- 
ful and  well-filled  year,  which  began  with  the  ever- 
memorable  and  magnificent  exhibition  in  Hyde 
Park,  the  first  impressions  of  which  could  never  be 
approached  by  any  other  subsequent  efforts. 
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In  October,  1852,  we  paid  another  visit  to  Paris, 
and  had  the  interesting  sight  of  the  entry  of  the 
then  president,  Louis  Napoleon,  with  a long  and 
stately  procession,  from  the  boulevards. 

In  June,  1854,  another  visit  to  this  enchanting 
capital  followed,  my  object  being  to  study  in  the 
Bibliotlieque  Nationale  (then  Imperiale),  and  to 
paint  in  the  Louvre,  as  I was  preparing  to  publish  my 
book  on  “ The  Types  and  Figures  of  the  Bible  ; ” and 
here  I must  give  a brief  sketch  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  me  to  make  this  collection  of  subjects, 
as  well  as  for  another  book  which  had  been  published 
in  1852,  on  “Symbols  and  Emblems  of  Early  and 
Mediaeval  Christian  Art.”  I had  long  possessed 
Mrs.  Jameson’s  charming  works  on  early  Italian 
art,  and  had  become  acquainted  with  her ; and  the 
brief  notices  given  in  them  of  the  symbolic  aspects 
of  art,  even  from  the  earliest  times,  inspired  me 
with  the  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  and 
trace  and  classify  its  various  developments.  This 
study  gave  me  delightful  and  interesting  occupation 
for  some  years,  and  though  begun  with  no  thought 
of  publication,  I was  advised  thus  to  make  it  known 
to  the  world,  as  at  that  time  no  such  work  existed. 
A previous  undertaking,  begun  in  1849,  was  an 
attempt  to  trace,  in  a large  folio  volume,  the 
“ History  of  the  Art  of  Painting,”  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  Italian  art,  and  the  Catacombs,  illustrated 
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by  water-colour  drawings  giving  examples  of  each 
master,  with  his  life  written  on  the  opposite  page, 
the  chief  object  being  to  show  the  contemporaiv 
progress  of  Italian  and  German  art.  I believe 
nothing  of  a similar  kind  had  then  been  brought 
out,  but  it  was  impossible  to  reproduce  such  a work 
in  the  form  in  which  I had  carried  it  out. 

I could  hardly  have  accomplished  any  of  these 
undertakings,  but  for  the  circumstance  of  our  living 
so  close  to  the  British  Museum,  where  I found  the 
copies  for  nearly  all  my  subjects.  I can  never  forget 
the  delightful  mornings  I spent  there,  in  the  then 
old  library,  crowded  and  inconvenient  as  it  was, 
carrying  my  large  portfolio  or  books  witli  me,  anti 
searching  through  all  the  works  I could  find  on  the 
Catacombs,  and  the  earliest  Christian  monuments ; 
sometimes  visiting  the  manuscript  room,  and  the 
print  room  as  well.  In  all  departments  I received 
kind  assistance  from  the  officials,  amongst  whom  I 
may  name  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  Mr.  Bond,  and 
Mr.  Carpenter.  How  often  during  these  happy  days 
has  the  thought  come  across  me  of  the  many 
travellers  to  foreign  countries  and  museums  and 
galleries,  who  have  never  visited  our  grand  collec- 
tions at  home,  nor  have  any  idea  of  their  existence  ! 

I have  said  that  my  first  book  was  published 
in  1852,  and  many  a walk  did  I take  to  Paternoster 
Row,  to  consult  with  Mr.  Thomas  Longman,  who 
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kindly  gave  me  all  the  advice  and  help  I needed. 
It  formed  a quarto  volume  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  pages  and  ninety-three  plates,  and  I made  the 
drawings  for  them,  to  be  transferred  to  stones. 
When  this  edition  was  exhausted,  the  work  was 
still  often  asked  for,  and  though  many  are  the 
books  since  published  on  the  same  subject,  none  have 
quite  taken  its  place  or  superseded  it ; a second 
edition  was  therefore  brought  out  in  1885,  by  Mr. 
John  Murray,  in  an  octavo  form,  as  being  better 
adapted  for  use  as  a handbook  for  travellers.  The 
collection  of  drawings  was  made  before  I had  seen 
any  of  the  originals  abroad,  and  I can  speak  of  the 
intense  gratification  of  discovering  and  recognizing 
them  in  the  ancient  buildings  of  Italy,  and  especially 
of  Ravenna,  a city  unique  in  the  possession  of  such 
treasures. 

But  I must  return  to  Paris  and  my  visit  there 
in  1854,  when  a month  passed  most  happily.  I 
had  a friend  with  me,  and  spent  my  mornings  in 
the  library,  to  which  I had  an  introduction  from 
friends  in  England,  and  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  of  the 
British  Museum.  I also  had  letters  to  Lord  Cowley, 
then  our  ambassador,  but  he  wrote  to  say  no  intro- 
duction was  needed  for  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale, 
where  M.  le  Normant  gave  me  all  the  help  I needed. 
The  afternoons  were  devoted  to  sight-seeing  and 
enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  the  gardens  and 
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environs  at  that  lovely  season  of  June,  the  foliage 
at  St.  Cloud,  in  particular,  making  an  impression 
that  has  never  been  effaced.  One  remarkable 
privilege  was  that  of  hearing  a course  of  sermons 
preached  on  week-day  evenings  at  the  Madeleine, 
by  the  Abbe  Chanteaume,  exquisitely  beautiful  and 
of  such  truly  Catholic  teaching,  that  we  were  unable 
to  detect  anything  that  could  offend  hearers  of  our 
Church. 

While  I am  on  the  subject  of  Paris,  I may  add 
here  that  another  visit  followed  in  the  spring  of 
1857,  when  I accompanied  my  cousins,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Boyd,  to  spend  a month  there,  staying  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor,  Rue  Rivoli ; the  previous  visit  was 
spent  at  the  small  Hotel  de  Mayence,  in  the  Rue 
S.  Honore,  which  no  longer  exists.  During  this 
visit  I was  able,  through  the  kind  help  of  the 
then  chaplain  at  the  Rue  d’Aguesseau  Church,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Swale,  to  visit  many  of  the  charitable 
institutions  in  Paris,  and  as  I had  begun  to  take 
a personal  interest  in  these  matters  at  home,  the 
inspection  was  of  great  service  to  me.  I wrote  an 
account  of  them  to  the  Guardian  during  this  visit. 
How  gladly  should  I have  welcomed  some  of  the 
methods  of  training  and  instruction  which  are  now 
afforded  to  persons  who  undertake  this  important 
work,  in  homes  and  “ settlements,”  by  lectures  and 
practical  experience,  undreamt  of  in  those  days  ! 
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I also  visited  the  Louvre,  to  make  water-colour 
sketches,  and  one  great  enjoyment  was  in  attending 
some  services  at  Notre  Dame  and  other  churches  to 
hear  sermons  from  celebrated  preachers  of  that  day, 
amongst  whom  I have  noted  Peres  Felix  and 
Lavigne,  the  season  of  Lent  offering  many  special 
opportunities  of  this  kind.  No  one,  surely,  has 
more  intensely  enjoyed  visits  to  Paris  than  I have, 
both  having  special  objects  of  interest,  over  and 
above  the  usual  fascinations  of  this  capital. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

First  visits  among  the  poor— Retrospect  of  the  movement  for 
reform  of  workhouses — Some  of  my  friends  in  the  Strand 
Union  Workhouse— The  Lancet  “Commission”  of  i860 — 
Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy’s  Bill  in  1807— Hopes  fulfilled  and 
unfulfilled— My  friends  in  Yere  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields— Calves’  feet  jelly  and  Court  mourning— Efforts  to 
secure  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  as  an  open  space — Visits  in  the 
parishes  of  St.  Giles  and  St.  George  the  Martyr. 

In  the  years  1847  and  1848  my  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  condition  of  the  poor,  perhaps  owing 
to  heavy  losses  and  trials  in  our  family  circle,  and 
I first  began  to  visit  them  in  the  old  parish  of  St. 
Clement  Dane’s,  in  the  Strand,  in  which  we  were  horn, 
and  with  which  we  were  connected  by  many  ties 
and  claims ; this  visitation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Clare  Market  led  to  my  first  acquaintance  with  a 
good  old  woman,  Mrs.  Stapleton,  who  was  at  last 
obliged  to  give  up  her  little  room,  and  enter  the 
Strand  Union  Workhouse,  then  in  Cleveland  Street. 
As  this  was  the  beginning  of  my  forty  years’ 
interest  in  these  institutions,  and  the  whole  subject 
of  the  Poor  Law,  I shall  venture  here  to  give  some 
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account  of  the  movement,  for  the  recollections  of  a 
social  worker  would  not  he  complete  without  some 
record  of  a subject  which  has  filled  her  thoughts 
and  time  more  than  any  other  during  more  than 
half  her  life. 

The  first  notice  of  it  that  I am  aware  of  was  the 
publication  of  the  “ Diary  of  a Workhouse  Chaplain,” 
in  1847,  but  the  first  that  attracted  my  attention 
was  a pamphlet  by  a lady,  called  “ A Plan  for 
rendering  the  Union  Poor  Houses  National  Houses 
of  Mercy,”  in  1850.  Five  years  later,  a lecture  on 
“Workhouse  Visiting”  was  published  in  a volume 
of  “ Practical  Lectures  to  Ladies,”  by  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Brewer.  In  1858  Mrs.  Gr.  W.  Sheppard,  of  Frome, 
wrote  “Sunshine  in  the  Workhouse,”  and  “Christmas 
Eve  in  a Workhouse.”  In  this  same  year  I was  much 
pleased  at  finding  a letter  I had  written  to  the  Times 
on  the  subject  of  Workhouse  Nurses  for  the  Sick 
was  admitted,  the  Guardian  having  already  opened 
its  columns  to  several  letters  from  me,  which  I may 
say  here,  have  been  continued  from  that  time  to  the 
present.  In  1853  my  first  visit  to  a workhouse  was 
made,  as  I have  said,  to  the  Strand  Union,  then 
situated  in  Cleveland  Street,  containing  five  hundred 
inmates,  the  good  old  woman  whom  I had  known  in 
Clare  Market  being  the  one  inmate  who  attracted 
me,  and  had  begged  me  not  to  forget  her  ; hut  my 
acquaintance  soon  extended  to  others,  and  the 
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master  and  matron  encouraged  me  to  continue  my 
visits.  I saw  at  once  how  much  good  could  be  done 
by  many  more  than  I could  make,  and,  therefore, 
applied  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  to  allow  me 
to  take  other  visitors  with  me ; but  when  this  was 
brought  forward,  they  replied  that  “ unpaid  and 
voluntary  efforts  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  Poor 
Law  Board,’  and  the  offer  was  declined.  In  1854, 
as  the  difficulty  seemed  to  rest  with  the  central 
board,  I determined  to  ask  for  an  interview,  which 
vas  granted.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Matthew  Talbot  Baines 
was  president,  and  Lord  Courtenay,  secretary.  I 
thought  it  would  be  a most  alarming  interview,  and 
as  I drove  down  to  TV  hitehall,  I conjured  up  all  sorts 
of  fears  as  to  the  results  of  my  audacious  attempt. 
I suppose  these  fears  were  apparent,  for,  as  I 
enteied,  the  attendant  said  to  me,  “You  need  not 
be  afraid,  ma  am,  you  will  find  them  very  nice 
gentlemen  indeed.  And  so  it  proved,  for  the 
president  in  particular  was  most  agreeable  and 
encouraged  conversation.  My  idea  had  been  that 
1 should  meet  an  array  of  formidable  officials,  form  - 
ing  the  board,  but  I saw  only  these  two.  Lord 
Com  tenay  said  that  if  I could  get  the  sanction  of 
one  board  to  my  proposal,  they  would  not  refuse 
permission,  which  was  something  gained ; and  Mr. 
Baines  admitted  that  good  might  be  done  by  it.  It 
was  clear,  however,  that  the  guardians  had  no 
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intention  of  granting  my  request ; for  on  a further 
application  it  was  again  declined.  So  I continued  to 
go  on  alone,  notwithstanding  many  hindrances  and 
disagreeables,  especially  from  more  than  one  of  the 
gate  porters,  who  were  so  rude  and  insolent  that  I 
quite  dreaded  to  encounter  them.  The  climax  came 
when  one  of  these  officials  was  appointed  to  he 
master,  when  the  good  homely  couple  whom  I had 
first  known  retired  ; his  wife  being  equally  unsuit- 
able, a reign  of  terror  then  began  which  can  hardly 
be  believed  at  the  present  time.  The  memoirs  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Rogers,  who  became  medical  officer 
during  this  year,  will  give  further  information  as  to 
the  terrible  condition  of  this  workhouse  during  some 
following  years.  I have  often  thought  since  then 
that  it  was  fortunate  such  an  extreme  case  of  mis- 
management should  have  been  the  one  brought  to 
my  notice,  showing  in  such  strong  colours  the  evils 
to  which  the  system  was  exposed  by  incompetent 
guardians  and  the  lowest  class  of  officers,  whose 
deeds  of  despotism  and  cruelty  were  sanctioned  or 
perhaps  ignored  by  those  who  appointed  and  upheld 
them ; for  they  reported,  even  of  such  as  these — 
tyrannical,  passionate,  and  ignorant  as  they  were — 
that  “ They  kept  order  and  were  economical/’ 

In  1855  I was  induced  to  publish  some  of  my 
experiences  in  a small  pamphlet,  “A  Few  Words 
about  the  Inmates  of  our  Union  Workhouses” 
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(Longmans).  I consulted  Mrs.  Jameson  about  this, 
and  she  advised  me  to  do  so,  as  she  had  already 
noticed  the  subject  in  her  lecture  on  “ Sisters  of 
Charity,”  saying,  “ Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.” 
The  following  year  I took  her  to  see  the  Strand 
Union,  as  she  was  preparing  her  second  lecture  on 
the  “ Communion  of  Labour.”  She  agreed  that  it 
was  a most  depressing  sight,  more  so  than  any 
prison,  for  no  effort  seemed  to  be  made  to  do  any 
good  or  to  combat  the  evil.  In  1856  I made 
acquaintance  with  another  London  workhouse,  St. 
Giles’s,  which  in  some  bad  respects  exceeded  even 
the  Strand  Union.  My  visits  were  to  a poor  old 
crossing-sweeper  who  had  sat  and  swept  for  years 
in  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  was  well  known  to  us.* 
He  was  in  the  basement  ward,  nearly  dark,  and 
with  a stone  floor ; beds,  sheets,  and  shirts  were 
all  equally  grey  with  dirt.  To  get  in,  I had  to 
wait  with  a crowd  at  the  office  door  to  obtain  a 
ticket,  visitors  being  allowed  only  for  one  hour 
once  a week.  The  sick  in  the  so-called  infirmary, 
a miserable  building,  long  since  destroyed,  were 
indeed  a . sad  sight,  with  their  wretched  pauper 

I must  mention  here  a touching  incident  in  connection 
with  this  old  John  Thompson,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  ray 
fathers  funeral,  in  1857,  walked  the  whole  way  to  Kensal 
Green,  notwithstanding  his  lameness,  to  follow  the  procession 
and  be  present  at  the  last  act  of  reverence  towards  one  who 
had  been  kind  to  him. 
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nurses  in  black  caps  and  workhouse  dress.  One 
poor  young  man  there,  who  had  lain  on  a miserable 
flock  bed  for  fourteen  years  with  spine  complaint, 
was  blind,  and  his  case  would  have  moved  a heart 
of  stone ; yet  no  alleviation  of  food  or  comforts 
were  ever  granted  him,  his  sole  consolation  being 
the  visits  of  a good  woman,  an  inmate,  who  had 
been  a ratepayer,  and  attended  upon  him  daily, 
reading  to  him  to  while  away  the  dreary  hours. 

I must  name  one  more  friend  in  the  Strand 
Union  Workhouse  who  truly  valued  the  Sunday 
services  and  reading  which  I was  able  to  hold 
there.  She  was  a middle-aged  woman,  always 
seated  upon  a low  stool  for  which  there  was  just 
room,  between  two  turned-up  bedsteads,  under  a 
window.  She  was  quite  unable  to  walk  from  some 
cause,  and  I never  saw  her  in  any  other  positiou. 
I shall  never  forget  her  first  greeting  to  the  only 
visitor  she  had  ever  had,  and  the  joyful  welcome 
of  the  Church  Service,  which  she  had  not  heard 
for  years  but  knew  well,  as  she  used  to  go  to  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral;  she  joined  in  everything,  and 
was  able  to  read  the  Psalms  with  me.  I can  truly 
say  that  this  was  the  only  ray  of  light  in  her  dark 
and  dreary  life,  and  she  cherished  the  flowers  I 
took,  during  the  next  week.  I made  her  promise 
to  send  a message  to  me  if  she  were  to  become 
worse,  for  I would  go  to  her  at  an}"  time ; but  this 
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was  not  possible,  for  slie  died,  with  short  warning, 
during  my  absence  from  home,  and  when  I went 
the  next  Sunday  her  place  was  vacant.  Though 
she  was  not  “ aged,”  she  was  surely  one  of  the 
“ poor  ” who  are  being  now  considered  as  deserving 
of  some  better  fate  than  the  distasteful  food  and 
utter  want  of  all  comfortable  surroundings,  which 
were  her  portion  in  that  sad  abode.  Nowhere  can 
such  genuine  gratitude  be  shown  and  given  as  in 
a workhouse. 

In  1857  began  the  letters  to  the  Guardian , 
which  were  afterwards  reprinted  in  a pamphlet, 
“ Metropolitan  Workhouses  and  their  Inmates.'’ 
The  subject  was  also  brought  forward  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Lord  Raynham,  asking  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  management  of  these  institutions. 
This  was  not  granted,  but  every  mention  of  the 
subject  did  good,  and  brought  it  into  notice. 
This  year  I again  applied  to  the  president,  Mr. 
Bouverie,  on  the  subject  of  visitors,  but  again  the 
official  objections  of  “ interference  ” and  “ divided 
management  ” were  brought  forward.  I got  a 
petition  signed  in  favour  of  Lord  Raynham’s 
motion,  which  was  about  to  be  introduced  again, 
and  many  influential  medical  men  and  others  gave 
their  ready  assent.  Mrs.  Sidney  Herbert,  Mrs. 
Tait,  and  many  more  ladies  signed  it.  This  year 
began  the  visiting  committee  for  the  West  London 
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Union,  formed  by  the  lady  mayoress.  It  was  Miss 
Tucker,  who  visited  at  Marylebone  Workhouse,  who 
first  suggested  that  an  association  should  be  formed 
of  persons  interested  in  the  cause,  and  this  was 
carried  out  by  a sub  - committee  of  the  social 
economy  department  of  the  Social  Science  Con- 
gress, the  first  meeting  of  which  was  held  this  year 
at  Birmingham. 

The  taking  of  flowers  to  the  workhouse  every 
Sunday  was,  I believe,  the  beginning  of  all  those 
flower  missions  which  now  do  so  much  to  enliven 
the  inmates  of  hospitals,  workhouses,  and  all  similar 
institutions. 

This  year  I again  had  an  interview  witli  the 
president,  Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt,  at  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  five  years  after  my  first  visit  there ; he  was 
most  kind,  and  gave  a subscription  to  the  newly 
formed  Workhouse  Visiting  Society. 

As  I have  recorded  many  events  connected  with 
the  progress  of  “ workhouse  reform  ” in  the  chrono- 
logical order  in  which  they  occurred,  I have  not 
much  more  to  add.  During  the  year  18G1  a first 
inquiry  was  made  by  us  as  to  the  number  of  paid 
nurses  employed  in  London  workhouses;  but  even 
these  must  not  be  supposed  to  have  been  what  we 
understand  by  trained  nurses  at  the  present  day. 
In  many  of  these  large  institutions  only  paupers 
were  employed. 
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Besides  otlier  ways  in  which  the  subject  was 
being  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  public,  a 
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series  of  letters  was  asked  for  by  the  editor  of  John 
Bull , and  were  contributed  by  me ; I also  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  president  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
which  was  published  as  a pamphlet,  with  a reprint 
of  the  letter  to  the  Times  of  1858,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  Parliamentary  Commission  of  18G1.  I con- 
fess to  having  felt  a sense  of  satisfaction,  and  may  I 
add,  pride,  at  the  insertion  of  my  letter  on  such  an 
unknown  subject  in  that  organ  ol  great  influence. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  any  impartial  mind,  that 
all  these  efforts  were  working  up  to  that  important 
movement  known  as  the  Lancet  “ Commission  of 
18G6,  by  which  experienced  medical  men  were  to 
report  on  the  condition  and  management  of  work- 
house  infirmaries.  This  inquiry  may  be  said  to 
have  gathered  up  all  that  had  previously  been 
unofficially  given  to  the  world.  Three  sets  of 
inquiries  were  indeed  being  made  at  this  time. 
(L)  The  Lancet  Sanitary  Commission.  (2)  Metro- 
politan Workhouses  (Infirmary  Wards).  Reports 
of  H.  B.  Farnall,  Esq.  (the  friend  who  had  helped 
me  so  long  and  so  often  in  my  work),  and  Dr. 
Edward  Smith;  these  were  returns  to  an  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  (3)  Reports  and  Papers 
of  the  Society  for  improving  London  Workhouse 
Infirmaries.  I cannot  refrain  from  giving  a quotation 
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from  a daily  paper  which  well  describes  the  work  at 
this  time : “ The  subject  is  one  which  deeply  con- 
cerns the  honour,  and  touches  the  conscience,  of  the 
people.  The  exposure  of  the  evils  which  demand  a 
cure  was  not  due  to  an  official  hand  ; it  was  a private 
work  to  which  the  power  of  public  opinion  and  the 
expression  of  universal  sympathy  in  the  press,  gave 
a force  that  compelled  official  action  ; and  the  officials 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  are  walking  in  the  rear  rank 
of  a procession  in  which  the  foremost  banners  are 
borne  by  private  individuals.” 

It  may  be  said  that  two  cases  of  grievous  hard- 
ship and  neglect  in  the  ITolborn  and  St.  Giles's 
Workhouses,  in  1865,  aroused  the  public  mind  and 
s:ave  rise  to  the  Lancet  Commission,  in  which  Mr. 
Ernest  Hart,  and  the  late  Dr.  Anstie,  and  Dr.  Carr 
of  Blackheath,  were  associated.  In  1867  a public 
meeting  was  held  in  Willis’s  Rooms,  at  which  Lord 
Carnarvon  presided.  It  was  crowded  by  a number 
of  influential  persons,  some  of  whom  I cannot  help 
naming,  and  but  few  of  whom,  alas,  remain.  I 
refer  to  the  then  Archbishop  of  York  (Thomson), 
Thomas  Hughes,  W.  IT.  Smith,  Mr.  Davenport 
Bromley,  and  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth.  This  meeting- 
led  to  the  appointment  of  the  two  officials  (already 
named),  by  Mr.  Villiers,  the  president,  who  could  no 
longer  deny  that  “ a case  had  been  made  out,”  but 
he  left  office  before  a Bill  could  be  brought  before 
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Parliament,  and  lie  was  compelled  to  allow  his 
successors  the  credit  of  doing  the  work  of  which 
he  at  last  saw  the  necessity.  In  the  year  1867,  the 
Bill  was  introduced  by  the  then  president,  Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy  (now  Lord  Cranbrook),  which  may 
he  said  to  be  the  keystone  of  all  the  improvements 
that  have  since  taken  place.  The  infirmaries,  at 
least  in  the  metropolitan  district,  were  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  workhouse  proper,  treating  the  sick 
as  such,  apart  not  only  from,  the  able-bodied,  but 
from  the  children,  lunatics,  imbeciles,  and  fever  and 
small-pox  patients.  The  Times  had  an  article  of 
praise  and  commendation  of  “ an  attempt  to  remedy 
a deeply  felt  evil,  a national  disgrace.”  To  those 
who  have  had  patience  to  follow  this  history  need 
I say  that  such  it  had  been  proclaimed  to  be  during 
nearly  fifteen  years,  by  members  of  the  Work- 
house  Visiting  Society  and  other  visitors  to  these 
dreary  abodes  ? The  result  of  this  legislation  at  the 
present  time  may  be  seen  in  twenty-four  new  build- 
ings, many  of  which  surpass  any  of  the  voluntary 
hospitals  of  the  metropolis,  containing  at  least  twelve 
thousand  patients,  educated  and  hospital-trained 
women  having  the  superintendence  in  the  majority 
of  them.  But,  after  all,  the  first  actual  pioneer  in 
this  movement  of  nursing  may  be  said  to  have  been 
Agnes  Jones  of  the  Nightingale  Training  School, 
who  undertook  the  vast  establishment  at  Liverpool 
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in  1865,  and  introduced  trained  nurses,  and  after 
three  years  gave  her  life  as  a sacrifice  to  the  work 
she  loved  so  well. 

But  all  is  not  yet  accomplished  that  the  first 
promoters  wish  to  see  carried  out ; there  must  be 
still  further  classification  of  inmates,  the  appointment 
of  a higher  class  of  officers,  both  men  and  women 
(the  latter  to  be  inspectors  also),  a more  careful 
selection  of  guardians,  including  women  in  due  pro- 
portion. And  lastly,  if  women  are  to  be  employed 
in  these  important  posts,  they  must  submit  to  a 
training  that  will  fit  them  for  work.  We  are  pro- 
mised many  changes  and  improvements  in  the  forth- 
coming Bill  for  reorganizing  Boards  of  Guardians. 
May  we  hope  that  some  of  these  still  unfulfilled 
hopes  maybe  realized  and  carried  out?  One  more 
change  has  yet  to  be  added  to  the  list,  the  admis- 
sion of  additional  medical  men  and  students  to  the 
infirmaries,  where  alone  a large  class  of  disease  and 
chronic  and  incurable  sickness  can  be  seen  and 
studied.  The  crying  evil  of  “pauper  nurses”  has 
been  entirely  abolished  in  the  metropolitan  district ; 
may  we  not  hope  that  it  may  shortly  become  extinct 
throughout  the  country  as  well  ? 

At  this  time  I undertook  to  visit  the  houses  in 
Mere  Street,  near  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  I 
became  acquainted  with  many  families  and  old 
persons,  tickets  being  given  for  distribution.  On 
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looking  back  to  that  time,  in  the  light  of  many 
years  of  experience,  I have  come  to  the  conviction 
that  the  only  good  I was  able  to  effect  was  in 
bringing  comfort  and  friendship  to  the  respectable 
and  lonely  women  who  deserved  help,  but  that  I 
did  nothing  for  the  disreputable  and  the  drunken ; 
in  fact,  I have  no  doubt  that,  in  the  inexperience  of 
those  days,  I even  did  much  harm,  from  ignorance 
and  unsuspiciousness  of  the  truth  concerning  their 
characters.  Besides,  women  of  this  sort  were  con- 
tinually changing  their  quarters,  which  of  course 
added  to  the  impossibility  of  doing  them  any 
good. 

Amongst  my  numerous  visits,  I must  give  a 
sketch  of  two  dear  old  women  who  remained  in 
their  one  tidy  room  for  many  years,  and  greatly 
valued  my  visits.  Mrs.  Kidger  and  Mrs.  Frewin 
were  single  women,  and  came  from  Devonshire,  and 
they  had  known  and  attended  old  Mr.  Hawker’s 
church  at  Plymouth,  and  delighted  to  talk  of  him. 
They  were  both  shoe-binders  by  occupation,  and  in 
those  days,  when  machinery  was  much  less  in  use, 
they  made  a comfortable  living,  as  they  worked  for 
some  of  the  best  shops,  which  supplied  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Family.  They  would  often  show  me 
with  pride  some  beautiful  articles  they  were  finish- 
ing for  State  occasions,  such  as  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Royal  and  others,  as  well  as  for  the  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  high  dignitaries. 
They  were  always  happy  and  cheerful,  and  were  the 
most  devoted  of  friends  to  each  other.  It  was  a sad 
day  when  the  elder  of  the  two  fell  ill  and  died  ; but, 
I think  it  was  not  long  after  that  the  friend  was 
also  obliged  to  give  up  work  and  home  and  go  into 
the  workhouse,  where  I saw  her  every  Sunday  on 
my  Aveekly  visits,  and  she  was  able  to  join,  though 
in  her  bed,  in  the  services  she  knew  and  loved  so 
well  until  her  death.  The  chaplain  was  never 
able  to  visit  the  wards  on  Sunday  owing  to  his 
other  duties.  For  such  as  this  dear  old  woman, 
the  last  resort  of  the  workhouse  (entirely  misnamed 
for  inmates  like  her)  ought  surely  to  be  made  a 
kindly  and  Christian  home  in  their  last  days,  for 
no  other  refuge  was  possible  for  the  many  lonely 
ones  I have  known,  without  friend  or  relative  to 
care  for  them. 

One  other  incident  of  my  visits  to  this  street 
may  be  given  as  perhaps  an  uncommon  one.  A 
very  respectable  family  lived  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
house,  and  besides  their  own  large  dwelling-room 
(or  there  may  have  been  two)  for  themselves,  a 
small  back  room  was  kept  for  the  aged  and  bed- 
ridden mother  of  the  wife,  who  was  always  clean 
and  comfortable.  With  the  workhouse  close  at 
hand,  surely  this  was  an  instance  of  rare  self-denial 
in  this  class,  when  every  added  room  so  heavily 
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increases  the  burden  of  rent.  The  husband  was,  I 
suppose,  employed  by  a butcher,  for  bis  occupation 
was  to  clean  and  prepare  calves’  feet ; and  in  con- 
nection with  this  I remember  a singular  circumstance, 
which  shows  the  intimate  connection  of  different 
classes  in  our  social  life,  however  far  apart  they  may 
appear  to  us  to  be.  Calling  one  day  and  asking 
after  their  welfare,  I was  told  that  they  were  very 
badly  off  that  week,  and  suffering  a loss  of  work. 
On  asking  the  cause  of  this,  I was  told  it  was  owing 
to  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  which  had 
put  a stop  to  all  gaieties  and  festivities  during  the 
time  of  mourning,  with  the  result  that  jellies  were 
not  in  demand.  Probably  this  industry  is  no  longer 
existing,  now  that  gelatine  and  other  artificial  sub- 
stitutes have  supplanted  the  genuine  feet  of  the 
calf.  A poor  widow  living  with  her  only  daughter, 
employed  in  chambers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  was  another 
excellent  and  deserving  woman,  who  lived  for  years 
in  the  same  room,  and  was  one  of  my  chief  friends. 
The  interest  of  these  visits  and  these  acquaintances 
was  extreme,  and  I used  to  prefer  them  to  the 
conventional  and  often  profitless  society  of  the 
classes  far  above  them,  for  with  the  best  of  these 
humble  people  there  was  no  artificiality  and  none  of 
the  unreality  which  so  often  repels  friendship  and 
admiration  for  others  of  higher  rank. 

When  visiting  the  poor  in  this  neighbourhood, 
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close  to  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  I often  used  to  look 
with  longing  at  the  beautiful  and  extensive  gardens 
of  the  square,  so  little  used,  and  thought  of  the  boon 
they  would  he  were  they  only  accessible  to  the 
many  poor  and  weak  persons,  besides  children,  of 
those  crowded  streets  and  courts.  In  1857,  ’59, 
and  ’GO  I ventured  to  write  letters  to  the  Times , 
expressing  this  desire,  derived  from  my  personal 
knowledge  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  this  suggestion  met  with  the  usual  fate  of 
all  such  efforts  of  reform  ; it  was  said  to  be  im- 
possible ; there  was  a law  against  it ; the  gardens 
were  used,  etc.  As  no  harm  had  been  done  to  the 
Temple  Gardens,  so  kindly  and  liberally  opened  by 
the  Benchers  on  summer  evenings,  during  many 
years,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reasonable  argument 
against  a similar  concession,  but  the  lapse  of  thirty- 
six  years  has  not  yet  brought  about  the  desired 
result.  The  cause  was  taken  up  by  the  Metro- 
politan Public  Gardens  Association,  with,  hitherto, 
many  years  of  unsuccessful  endeavour ; but  the 
County  Council  were  induced  to  bring  a Bill  before 
Parliament  in  1892,  which  was  opposed  by  the 
trustees,  with  whom  the  power  rests,  and  it  failed  to 
pass.  This  year  another  Bill  was  introduced  by  the 
County  Council,  which  passed  the  Commons,  but 
was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  various 
Next  year,  1894,  it  is  hoped  that  one 
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more  effort  will  be  made  which  will  meet  these 
objections,  and  receive  the  assent  of  both  Houses. 

While  I am  on  the  subject  of  visiting  the  poor, 
I may  add  here  that  some  years  later,  while  attend- 
ing St.  Giles’s  Church,  when  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Thorold  was  rector,  and  hearing  him  preach,  usually 
twice  on  Sunday,  I undertook  to  visit  a small 
number  of  families  in  that  vast  parish,  in  a very 
tidy  and  respectable  corner  of  it,  but  I cannot  recall 
anything  of  interest  during  that  time. 

Further  experiences  of  the  London  poor  were 
gained  many  years  later  in  another  parish,  St. 
George  the  Martyr,  Holborn,  where  I went  to  live 
in  1866,  when  the  last  link  with  our  home  in 
Bedford  Place  was  broken.  For  sixteen  years  I 
knew  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  seven  thousand 
which  formed  the  population,  and  my  acquaintance 
with  them  was  increased  when  a parochial  mission 
woman  was  introduced,  and  a mothers’  meeting 
begun,  which  was  a source  of  the  greatest  possible 
interest  and  pleasure  to  me  for  ten  years,  till  I left 
the  parish  in  1882.  Owing  to  the  wise  manage- 
ment during  the  long  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Short,  and  afterwards  for  nearly  twenty  years  under 
his  successor,  the  Rev.  John  Back,  there  was  but 
little  if  any  “ pauperizing  ” of  the  poor,  and  deceit 
and  begging  were  unknown  amongst  those  for 
whom  I worked. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Visits  to  Fox  How  and  Liverpool — Mr.  Croppers  woik 
Miss  Florence  Nightingale  and  nursing  reform  Recollec- 
tions of  William  1).  Arnold— Heath  of  my  father  in  1857— 
Hr.  Jelf  s tribute— Memorial  to  my  father  in  King’s  College 
Hospital — Social  Science  Congress  at  Birmingham  : my 
paper  on  workhouses  is  read  in  the  Social  Economy  Section 

Visit  to  Mary  Carpenter  at  Bristol,  the  champion  of  the 

reformatory  system — Bifficulties  of  the  eaily  social  re- 
formers  Absence  of  self-consciousness  and  self-assertion 

in  children— Advantages  of  the  “ Spartan  treatment” — 
Testimony  of  Lord  Meath  and  Mrs.  Benson— Children  and 
charitable  work— The  modern  mania  for  dramatic  repre- 
sentations—Boy  smokers. 

Amongst  the  many  pleasant  and  profitable  visits 
I enjoyed  was  one,  of  several,  to  Fox  How,  a mar- 
riage in  1847  having  connected  us  with  the  Arnold 

<D  ° 

family ; while  in  the  same  year  I visited  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Cropper  at  the  Dingle,  Liverpool 
(having  seen  the  latter  some  years  before  as  a girl 
in  her  old  home),  the  first  of  many  visits,  closed, 
alas ! last  year  by  the  death  of  the  admirable  host. 
His  work  in  the  vast  Liverpool  workhouse  as  a 
o-uardian,  and  his  efforts  for  the  care  of  the 
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epileptics,  were  deeply  interesting  to  me,  and  have 
already  borne  much  fruit. 

I must  refer  more  especially  to  the  visit  to  Fox 
IIow  in  the  late  autumn  of  1854,  as  being  con- 
nected with  recollections  of  the  Crimean  War,  and 
that  important  movement  which  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  commencement  of  the  reform  in 
nursing,  inaugurated  by  Miss  Nightingale,  whose 
acquaintance  I first  made  at  the  Home  in  Harley 
Street  some  time  before  the  Crimean  War  brought 
her  into  public  notice.  That  time  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  lived  through  it,  nor  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  daily  reports  were  perused 
in  all  their  terrible  and  heart-rending  sadness. 
When  the  announcement  was  at  length  made  of 
the  sanction  given  by  the  Minister  of  War,  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert,  to  the  mission  of  Miss  Nightingale 
and  her  band  of  nurses,  the  joy  with  which  it  was 
received  by  us  can  never  be  effaced,  my  own  delight 
and  sympathy  being  heartily  reciprocated  by  all  the 
members  of  that  enlightened  and  charming  house- 
hold. The  work  of  reform  having  been  already 
begun  in  1848  by  St.  John’s  House  Training  School, 
in  connection  with  King’s  College  Hospital,  in  which 
wre  had  a deep  interest  from  the  beginning,  had 
prepared  us  to  take  the  most  earnest  part  in  this 
new  and  still  further  development  of  the  whole 
question.  In  connection  with  this,  the  first  effort 
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to  train,  nurses  for  hospitals,  I may  mention  that 
some  years  later,  when  living  in  Queen  Square,  I 
had  a proposal,  conveyed  through  my  old  friend, 
Sir  William  Bowman,  that  I should  take  a personal 
part  in  this  work ; but,  though  I could  not  but  be 
gratified  that  it  should  have  been  thought  of,  it  was 
impossible  to  spare  the  time  for  it,  as  I had  already 
three  Homes  upon  my  hands,  besides  various  occu- 
pations of  different  kinds,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
account  of  that  period.  Surely,  in  no  movement 
of  the  present  century  have  ardent  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations been  more  fully  and  completely  fulfilled. 

There  is  one  more  pleasant  recollection  of  a 
member  of  the  Arnold  family,  William  D.  Arnold, 
the  fourth  son,  who  visited  us  in  Bedford  Place 
when  a hoy  of  twelve  years  old,  and  during  this, 
his  first  sight  of  London,  was  taken  about  by  one 
of  my  brothers  to  see  at  least  some  of  its  wonders, 
his  intelligence  and  keen  appreciation  of  everything 
being  admired  by  us  all.  His  early  death  in  India, 
in  the  midst  of  a remarkable  career,  was  deplored 
by  us  and  all  his  many  friends;  his  four  orphan 
children  are  now  well-known  by  the  name  of 
Arnold-Forster. 

I pass  over  some  uneventful  years,  and  various 
events  of  joy  and  sorrow  in  our  family  circle,  to 
return  to  the  year  1857,  when  I have  recorded  my 
visit  in  the  spring  to  Paris  ; hut  I cannot  omit  to 
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name  the  great  sorrow  of  the  autumn  of  this  year, 
in  the  death  of  our  beloved  father  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four.  His  strength  and  vigour  of  body  and 
mind  had  been  remarkable  till  within  a few  weeks 
of  his  departure,  and  his  daily  visits  to  the  scene 
of  his  conscientious  labours  had  only  been  given 
up  at  that  time.  His  noble  and  venerable  appear- 
ance had  been  the  observation  of  all,  and  especially 
during  our  travels  on  the  Continent  frequent  aston- 
ishment was  expressed,  his  age  being  often  guessed 
at  ten  years  younger.  The  love  of  travel,  so  strong 
in  him  and  our  grandfather,  was  inherited  by  us, 
as  I venture  to  think  were  also  many  other  features 
of  our  character,  as  well  as  from  our  mother  and 
former  generations,  for  my  belief  is  strong  in  our 
being  truly  and  in  every  practical  sense,  “ heirs  of 
all  the  ages,”  and  more  especially  of  our  own 
ancestors.  Of  his  devout  and  reverent  mind,  and 
loyalty  to  his  Church,  we  have  abundant  testimony 
in  his  private  and  public  life,  as  well  as  in  the 
numerous  addresses  and  communications  of  con- 
dolence received  from  various  quarters  and  bodies, 
where  his  services  and  his  sterling  qualities  were 
known,  as  well  as  his  valuable  advice  and  his  open- 
handed  generosity.  As  I have  before  remarked,  it 
is  difficult  to  speak  of  these  private  and  sacred 
matters,  but  as  it  is  my  object  to  record  the  progress 
of  an  education , I cannot  omit  so  prominent  an 
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element  of  it.  In  the  year  1852  we  celebrated  the 
“golden  wedding,”  less  commonly  commemorated 
in  those  days  than  now ; numerous  friends  assembled 
to  give  their  congratulations,  and  the  speech  of  the 
evening  was  made  by  my  father’s  devoted  friend 
and  admirer,  Dr.  Jelf,  of  King’s  College,  who  named 
as  one  of  the  titles  pre-eminently  appropriate  to 
him,  that  of  “ The  Peace-Maker.”  As  a suitable 
memorial  of  him  and  his  unremitting  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  King’s  College  and  the  hospital  allied  to 
it,  it  was  decided  by  his  family  to  build  and  endow 
a ward  to  be  called  after  him,  and  this  was  accord- 
ingly carried  out  in  the  new  wing  then  being 
erected ; his  portrait  and  a marble  bust  are  amongst 
its  adornments,  and  help  to  keep  alive  his  memory, 
and  his  connection  with  the  whole  existence  of 
King’s  College  from  its  very  commencement. 

One  other  event  of  this  year  must  not  be  omitted 
in  the  consideration  of  social  matters.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association  took 
place  in  the  autumn  at  Birmingham,  and  I should 
have  attended  it,  but  for  our  sad  pre-occupation  at 
home.  As  it  was,  I wrote  a paper  on  the  “ Condi- 
tion of  Workhouses,”  for  the  department  of  social 
economy,  and  it  was  read  there,  being  the  first 
public  notice  that  had  ever  been  taken  of  the  subject. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  many  occasions  when  the 
matter  was  brought  forward  at  these  congresses, 
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held  annually  at  some  large  centre  in  the  three 
kingdoms. 

The  summer  of  1858  was  spent  in  various  visits, 
amongst  which  was  one  to  be  especially  remem- 
bered, to  Miss  Selwyn,  sister  of  the^Bishop  of  New 
Zealand,  at  Sand  well,  near  Birmingham,  where  a 
singular  and  comprehensive  scheme  was  being 
carried  out  for  education  and  social  work.  It  was 
just  begun,  and  only  a few  of  the  numerous  rooms  ol 
the  large  mansion  were  occupied ; but  it  was  curious 
and  surprising  to  observe  the  spiritiof  enterprise  and 
hopefulness  with  which  I was  shown  all  the  future 
plans,  and  how  every  part  was  to  be  utilized.  I am 
not  able,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  give  the  subse- 
quent history  of  this  undertaking,  but  I believe  it  is 
now  used  as  a college,  or  training  institution,  for 
young  ladies.  One  more  visit  paid  this  year  was 
equally  remarkable  and  interesting,  to  another 
woman  of  energetic  spirit  and  high  character,  Mary 
Carpenter,  at  the  Red  Lodge,  Bristol,  a well-known 
reformatory  for  girls,  carried  on  for  many  years  by 
its  founder.  I need  not  here  describe  this  work  of 
one  of  the  most  devoted  and  persevering  of  social 
reformers,  who  never  rested  till  she  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  merciful  change  in  the  law,  by  which 
girls  and  boys  were  exempted  from  lengthened 
imprisonment  for  crime,  and  were  sentenced  to  a 
reformatory  training  in  certified  institutions  instead. 
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I believe  Miss  Carpenter  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  plan  of  a separate  cottage  for  the  girls  before  they 
were  sent  out  into  the  world,  thus  paving  the  way 
by  gradual  stages  for  their  complete  liberty.  To  be 
shown  all  these  plans  and  arrangements  by  herself 
was  both  interesting  and  instructive.  During  many 
subsequent  years  I had  the  privilege  of  meeting  and 
hearing  her  at  successive  social  congresses.  Her 
appearance  was  somewhat  singular,  with  plain,  old- 
fashioned  dress,  and  small  grey  curls  on  her  fore- 
head ; her  eye  was  remarkable  for  expression  and 
power,  and  her  voice  low  and  gentle. 

After  this  visit  followed  one  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Archer,  at  Ivingsdown,  near  Swindon,  friends 
gained  by  our  mutual  interests  and  sympathy  for 
workhouses,  and  the  children  of  the  Poor  Law,  the 
former  being  chairman  of  his  board,  and  the  latter, 
the  authoress  of  one  of  the  first  plans  for  workhouse 
reform.  It  is  a great  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  able 
thus  to  bear  testimony  to  the  many  noble  workers 
in  this  cause,  who  were  my  fellow-helpers,  long 
before  it  was  known  to  or  taken  up  by  the  public, 
and  the  army  of  men  and  women  who  have  since 
then  helped  to  make  it  known.  Both  are,  I believe, 
still  living  to  rejoice  in  the  fruits  of  their  labours. 

One  feature  of  this  year  must  not  be  forgotten, 
the  sight  of  the  glorious  comet  which  we  watched 
nightly  as  it  streamed  across  the  heavens,  by  far  the 
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finest  1 had  ever  seen,  though  those  who  remem- 
bered  that  of  1811,  declared  it  to  be  inferior  to  its 

predecessor. 

After  nine  visits  had  thus  been  paid,  in  Octobei 
I went  to  attend  the  Social  Science  Congress  at 
Liverpool,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  there  I read  another  paper  on  the 
subject  of  “ Workhouse  Management.”  This  meeting 
was  also  memorable  for  the  interest  that  was  caused 
by  the  proposal  to  form  a “ Workhouse  Visiting 
Society,”  a plan  successfully  carried  out  during 
many  subsequent  years.  As  I write  this  (1893) 
I am  agreeably  surprised  and  gratified  at  finding 
the  movement  for  which  we  have  so  long  worked, 
actually  promulgated  and  recommended  by  the 
president,  Mr.  Fowler,  of  the  Central  Board,  in  an 
order,  giving  power  to  the  guardians  to  visit  the 
house  at  any  time,  and  also  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a ladies’  committee  to  visit  parts  of  the 
house,  under  the  authority  of,  and  rules  to  be  laid 
down  by,  the  board,  and  with  the  liberty  of  making 
suggestions  to  it.  Although,  as  I have  said,  tacit 
consent  was  given  by  the  president  to  whom  I first 
applied,  and  subsequent  ones,  a direct  sanction  has 
now  been  given  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  lies,  aftei- 
wards  Archdeacon  of  Wolverhampton,  must  lieic  be 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  first  kind  supporters  of  this 
movement,  begun  at  Liverpool. 
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I may  here  record  the  fact  of  a letter  which  I 
received  and  still  preserve  from  Lord  John  Russell, 
expressing  his  interest  in  the  subject  of  workhouses, 
on  which  I read  the  paper  mentioned  above.  This 
letter  I had  the  gratification  of  reading  at  a 
drawing-room  meeting  given  by  the  Countess  Russell, 
at  Pembroke  Lodge,  in  1888,  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  the  election  of  a lady  guardian  for  the 
Richmond  Union.  The  pleasure  of  hearing  this 
testimony  after  so  long  an  interval  was  expressed 
by  both  the  widow  and  daughter,  and  the  effort  was 
entirely  successful,  the  first  lady  being  elected  the 
following  year,  to  be  shortly  followed  by  a second. 
The  seed  sown  by  solitary  workers  long  years  ago, 
has  thus  borne  abundant  fruit,  and  an  interest  in 
the  cause  is  now  universal. 

Before  I leave  this  subject,  as  I am  drawing 
near  to  the  end  of  the  fifties,  which  had  brought 
so  many  memorable  events  in  their  course,  I cannot 
refrain  from  making  a few  remarks  on  this  period 
in  which  many  spheres  of  social  work  had  their 
first  beginnings.  Those  who  see  them  now  in  the 
full  swing  of  successful  career,  cannot  possibly 
realize  what  the  pioneers  of  these  newly  created 
interests  had  to  encounter  in  the  way,  .if  not  of 
opposition,  at  least  of  absolute  indifference,  ignor- 
ance, and  an  entire  lack  of  sympathy,  except  in  a 
very  few.  Combined  with  this  indifference  and 
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listlessness  was  another  feature,  peculiar,  I venture 
to  think,  to  those  days;  the  entire  lack  of  self- 
consciousness  in  the  workers,  surely  a sti  iking 
contrast  to  much  that  we  meet  with  in  the  present 
day.  For  my  own  part  (and  again  I cannot  help 
speaking  of  myself)  I have  often  had  reason  to  he 
thankful  that  no  outward  circumstances  or  position 
contributed  to  endow  me  with  so  hurtful  and 
objectionable  a quality  of  mind.  Being  the 
youngest  of  a large  family  I was,  happily,  little 
thought  of,  never  set  up,  but  kept  in  my  proper 
place,  in  fact,  “ in  subjection.”  I do  not  remembei 
any  lectures  on  obedience,  because  such  was  the 
recognized  “law”  of  those  days — and  we  never 
thought  of  transgressing  it.  I can  hardly  be  wrong 
in  believing  this  was  then  the  prevailing  tone 
amongst  children.  I remember  sitting  by  and 
listening  to  conversation  between  my  “ elders  and 
their  friends,  and  secretly  longing  for  the  time  when 
I too  might  be  old  enough  to  open  my  lips  and 
give  utterance  to  the  thoughts  that  were  within 
me.  Especially  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  was  being  discussed, 
do  I remember  this  feeling.  I cannot  help  asking, 
will  any  children  of  the  present  day  be  able  to  look 
back  on  their  experiences  fifty  years  hence,  and 
give  a similar  testimony  as  to  their  youthful 
cogitations  ? Not  only  was  self-consciousness 
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avoided  by  such  a training  as  this,  but  self-assertion 
also,  and  indeed  I believe  that  “ self,”  in  all  its 
aspects  and  departments,  was  successfully  kept  down 
by  what  I have  heard  well-named  by  a contem- 
porary of  my  own,  this  “ Spartan  ” treatment.  I 
know  that  many  will  differ  from  me  on  these 
matters,  but  the  more  I reflect  on  past  and  present 
systems,  the  more  convinced  I am  of  the  wisdom  of 
former  plans,  not  only  for  bodily,  but  mental,  train- 
ing. If  the  powers  of  either  are  prematurely 
fostered,  and  brought  forward,  as  by  a hothouse 
existence,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  future  strength 
and  enduring  capacity  can  be  looked  for,  as  under 
the  simpler  and  more  natural  earlier  process  ? and 
we  have  yet  to  wait  for  the  results  ! And  I would 
go  further,  and  ask,  if  much  of  the  enjoyment  of 
life  is  not  destroyed  by  precocity  in  every  form, 
and  in  the  forestalling  of  tastes  and  occupations, 
fitted  for  a later  period  of  existence  ? I can  at  least 
answer  for  myself  with  regard  to  the  one  matter 
of  foreign  travel,  which  burst  as  it  were  upon  me 
and  my  contemporaries,  with  all  its  charm  and 
novelty,  when  our  minds  and  education  had  fitted 
and  prepared  us  for  it,  all  which  sensations  must 
be  lost. by  those  who,  greatly  to  their  own  injury, 
as  I think,  are  taken  at  all  ages  through  foreign 
lands,  and  thus  become  dead  to  the  perception  of 
what  is  before  them,  rushing  even  through  beautiful 
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scenery,  engrossed  by  the  latest  “ Tauchnitz  ” as 
they  sit  in  a comfortable  railway  armchair.  More 
especially  did  I rejoice  that  my  travelling  days  were 
nearly  over  before  children  invaded  the  tables  d'hote , 
and  studied  and  consulted  together  over  the  menus. 
Here  again,  I cannot  resist  adding  a confirmation  of 
these  opinions,  shared  by  an  eminent  writei , veil 
able  to  judge,  John  Ruskin.  “ Most  young  people, 
nowadays,  or  even  lively  old  ones,  travel  moie  in 
search  of  adventures  than  of  information.  We  did 
not  travel  for  adventures,  nor  for  company,  but  to 
see  with  our  eyes,  and  measure  with  our  hearts. 
The  poor  modern  slaves  and  simpletons  who  let 
themselves  be  dragged  like  cattle  or  felled  timbei, 
through  the  countries  they  imagine  themselves 
visiting,  can  have  no  conception  whatever  of  the 
complex  joys  and  ingenious  hopes  connected  with 
the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  travelling 
carriage  in  old  times. 

The  first  part  of  what  I may  call  my  public  work 
was  done  in  absolute  unconsciousness  and  solitari- 
ness. Two  or  three  friends  only  encouraged  me 
to  persevere  and  spoke  of  sympathy,  and  I heaul 
of  some  few  solitary  workers  who  were  visitois  in 
workhouses  here  and  there,  as  Miss  Gilpin  at  Livei- 
pool,  and  Mrs.  Sheppard  at  Frome.  Amongst  these 
I must  name  my  friend  Harriet  Plumptre,  sister  ot 
F.  D.  Maurice;  and  it  was  only  when  I found  that 
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a public  body  must  be  approached,  that  any  thought 
of  publicity  occurred  to  me.  Praise  was  not  looked 
for  or  expected  in  those  days,  and  certainly  least 
of  all  from  one’s  own  family.  Two  or  three  words 
of  commendation  from  outsiders  were  so  exceptional 
and  made  so  remarkable  an  impression  upon  un- 
accustomed ears,  that  they  remain  with  me  to  this 
day.  But  the  result  of  all  this  is,  that  I thank  God 
I was  born  to  the  training  of  the  beginning  rather 
than  the  end  of  the  present  century,  with,  I fear, 
its  growing  selfishness  and  added  luxuriousness  of 
the  young. 

The  following  recent  statement  about  children 
“ across  the  sea,”  by  Lord  Meath,  is  too  appropriate 
to  be  omitted  : — “ It  is  painful  to  remark  in  America 
how  children  in  over -crowded  tramcars  are  per- 
mitted by  their  parents  to  keep  their  seats  whilst 
their  elders  stand.  Children  seem  prematurely 
brought  forward  and  are  often  spoilt,  especially  the 
girls  . . . giving  themselves  the  airs  of  grown-up 
women.  . . . They  sit  at  table  (in  hotels)  with  bored 
faces,  giving  their  orders  to  the  waiters  and  par- 
taking of  the  same  food  as  their  parents.”  One 
cannot  help  asking,  Are  we  learning  these  lessons 
from  them,  or  they  from  us  ? Probably  it  is  the 
same  spirit  of  independence  which  influences  widely 
separated  nations,  and  allows  a freedom  of  choice, 
claimed  by  some  to  be  the  right  of  children  as  soon 
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as  they  can  walk  alone,  and  called,  I believe,  11  de- 
velopment of  character.  I can  add  that  these  aie 
not  only  my  opinions,  for  I find  exactly  the  same 
expressed  by  one  competent  witness  who  has  passed 
away,  Miss  Mozley,  and  by  another  much  younger 
than  either,  Mrs.  Benson,  wife  of  the  archbishop, 
who  spoke  thus  at  the  last  Church  Congress  held 
at  Folkestone,  and  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
what  may  be  said  to  be  the  prejudices  of  old 
maids  ” with  regard  to  the  training  and  education 
of  children,  and  who  has  herself  brought  up 
daughters. 

I would  like  to  give  extracts  from  both  these 
writing’s,  but  I must  be  content  to  refer  those  who 
care  to  read  more  of  them  to  the  volume  of  essays 
recently  published,  one  being  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject of  education,  while  I will  give  a part  of  the 
address  by  Mrs.  Benson  at  the  meeting  for  women 
to  which  I have  referred  : “ One  of  the  most  re- 
markable outcomes  of  modern  life  is  a certain  spirit 
of  impatience.  It  is  shown  in  a thousand  ways — 
in  the  hurry  of  life  everywhere,  the  anxiety  for 
quick  returns,  and  the  forming  of  hasty  conclusions 
on  insufficient  grounds;  but  nowhere,  perhaps,  is 
it  more  noticeable  than  in  certain  kinds  of  philan- 
thropic work.  The  age  at  which  this  work  tends 
to  begin  is  one  instance.  It  is  being  pushed  further 
and  further  back.  It  is  thought  so  delightful  for 
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children  to  become  missionaries  to  children.  Igno- 
rance does  not  save  a child  from  having  to  teach, 
nor  modesty  from  being  put  forward.  Soon  the 
cradle  itself  will  he  no  protection ; but  even  if  the 
age  at  which  work  begins  is  sufficiently  mature, 
preparation  tends  to  be  put  out  of  sight  altogether. 
Because  a girl  happens  to  be  born  in  what  are  called 
the  “ leisured  ” or  the  “ cultured  ” classes,  it  seems 
to  be  taken  for  granted  that  she  may  at  once  become 
the  bearer  of  light  and  knowledge  to  those  who  are 
obliged  to  spend  the  chief  hours  of  the  day  in  work- 
ing for  their  livings.  ‘ How  shall  they  hear  without 
a teacher  ? ’ stirs  these  eager  souls  to  go ; but  the 
thought  of  how  shall  they  themselves  teach  without 
having  learnt,  is  not  present  in  their  minds.”  I may 
add  to  this  that  I believe  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose 
that  there  was  no  education  worth  having  for  girls 
a century  ago.  I have  heard  much  of  a famous 
boarding  school  in  my  old  neighbourhood,  Queen 
Square,  where  the  mothers  of  several  of  my  friends 
and  contemporaries  were  educated,  and  they  assure 
me  that  quite  the  contrary  was  the  case,  and  that 
the  instruction  imparted  there  was  solid  and  sound. 
It  is  true  that  “ manners  and  deportment  ” formed 
a part  of  it,  even  to  practising  getting  in  and  out 
of  a carriage,  which  was  kept  in  the  house  for  that 
purpose  (one  also  being  kept  to  convey  the  young 
ladies  to  church).  But  one  of  the  points  which 
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Miss  Mozley  laments  in  her  essay  is  the  neglect 
of  this  matter  of  “ deportment,”  to  which  so  much 
importance  was  attached  by  a former  generation. 
And  may  not  the  same  remark  apply  also  to  the 
children  of  other  classes,  the  “ independence  ” of 
which  sometimes  refuses  even  an  act  of  courtesy 
or  reverence  towards  teachers  and  “ superiors  ” in 
position?  I have  frequently  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  prize-giving  to  all  classes  and  ages 
of  girls,  and  I have  invariably  remarked  on  the 
almost  universal  absence  of  a courteous  or  reveren- 
tial demeanour  in  the  recipients ; the  barest  in- 
clination (if  any  at  all),  acknowledging  the  gift, 
even  from  royalty.  Should  we  not  do  well  to 
imitate  our  neighbours  of  the  French  nation  some- 
what more  in  this  respect  ? 

And  before  I leave  this  subject  of  modern 
methods  in  regard  to  childhood,  I must  notice  some 
of  the  more  recent  developments  in  the  direction  of 
precocity,  viz.  the  enlistment  of  mere  children  as 
performers,  or  “touters,”  in  charitable  work  and 
movements.  To  any  one  accustomed  to  the  modesty 
which  was  inculcated  formerly,  and  to  the  saying 
that  children  were  to  he  “ seen,  not  heard,"  it  is 
astonishing  to  see  how  all  this  is  now  wholly  dis- 
regarded and  forgotten.  The  idea  one  has  always 
cherished  that  they  are  happy  and  free  as  the  birds 
of  the  air,  without,  thought  and  without  care,  musl 
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vanish  before  all  this  premature  initiation  into  cares 
and  knowledge,  fitted  only  for  riper  years  and  a 
later  period  of  life.  The  list  of  such  organizations 
is  now  a long  and  still  increasing  one,  and  though 
I fear  I shall  be  going  against  the  stream  of  public 
opinion  in  this  matter,  I cannot  refrain  from  naming 
some  of  them.  I am  aware  of  the  plea  which  is 
raised  in  their  favour,  viz.  to  counteract  the  selfish- 
ness and  luxury  engendered  by  present  modes  of 
life;  but  I cannot  help  asking  if  it  would  not  be 
better  to  endeavour  to  restrain  these  evils  at  their 
source,  rather  than  to  meet  them  with  efforts  nearly 
as  objectionable  ? The  first  effort  of  this  kind  that 
attracted  my  notice  was  the  “ League  of  Ministering 
Children/’  which  I venture  to  think  is  open  to  the 
objections  I have  named,  the  chief  of  which  must 
surely  be  self-consciousness  and  publicity,  meetings 
and  processions  of  children  with  their  offerings, 
being  (or  having  been)  part  of  the  plan.  If  unsel- 
fishness and  thought  for  others  could  be  gained  in 
no  other  way,  I would  say  nothing  against  such 
plans,  but  surely  there  are  abundant  opportunities 
in  the  retirement  of  family  life  to  promote  these 
admirable  virtues,  without  initiating  children  pre- 
maturely into  a knowledge  of  the  sins  and  sorrows 
of  the  world,  and  asking  them  to  relieve  them. 

As  the  same  objections  apply  to  all  similar  move- 
ments, I need  only  name  some  others,  merely  adding 
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that  another  characteristic  feature  is  the  constant 
begging’  which  is  involved,  for  of  course  money  has 
to  he  obtained  for  all  these  objects,  over  and  above 
the  savings  of  the  children  themselves.  The 
“ Young  Workers’  League”  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Barnardo’s  Homes,  and  the  “ Children’s  Curate 
Fund,”  of  the  Home  Missions  Society,  are  similar 
organizations,  and,  as  I believe,  open  to  the  same 
dangers.  One  more  still  remains  to  he  named,  the 
latest  development,  I believe,  of  this  modern  move- 
ment, viz.  “ The  Children’s  League  of  Pity,”  being 
a department  of  the  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  and  surely  I may  say,  the 
worst  of  all  the  efforts  I have  described.  And  one 
of  its  objects  is  to  be  a magazine  which  “ will  seek 
to  enlarge  and  ennoble  the  child’s  heart ! ” Truly 
it  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  innocent  and 
happy  childhood  being  initiated  into  the  contem- 
plation of  such  horrors  as  we  are  compelled  to  listen 
to  on  this  subject,  for  they  cannot  be  interested  with- 
out being  made  acquainted  with  facts,  and  of  course 
collecting  cards,  medals  and  certificates  are  sure  to 
follow  ! 

Then  there  is  one  of  a rather  different  character, 
as  regards  the  means  employed,  “ The  Children’s 
Salon,”  which  receives, the  artistic  and  other  con- 
tributions of  girls,  which  are  then  exhibited,  and 
prizes  given,  the  most  objectionable  part  being  the 
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portraits  of  the  contributors  which  appear  in  the 
published  periodicals.  I am  induced  to  add  a con- 
firmation of  this  opinion,  which  I have  just  met 
with  in  a review,  well  able  to  judge  in  this  matter. 
Writing  of  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine,  which 
was  the  one  I had  in  view,  it  says,  after  some  amount 
of  praise  : “ But  we  must  own  to  a feeling  of  regret 
that  so  many  contributions  by  children  themselves 
are  admitted.  It  is  surely  better  for  them  to  read 
stories  written  by  authors  of  recognized  merits,  than 
those  composed  by  their  contemporaries  of  twelve 
and  fourteen  years  old.  Delightful  as  these  may 
be  in  the  eyes  of  proud  parents,  they  can  neither 
enhance  the  literary  merits  of  the  magazine,  nor 
encourage  the  modesty  of  the  little  people  whose 
names  and  ages  are  chronicled  at  the  end  of  their 
compositions.”  May  we  not  add,  that  the  only  result 
to  be  looked  for  must  be  the  manufacture  of  insuffer- 
able little  prigs  ? Surely  every  argument  urged 
against  these  public  displays  and  organizations,  is 
here  in  full  force.  I need,  after  saying  so  much, 
hardly  allude  to  the  still  far  more  hurtful  but,  alas, 
fashionable,  modes  of  bazaars  and  balls  for  children, 
who  appear  in  fancy  costumes,  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  some  object  of  charity. 

The  rapid  and  astonishing  growth  of  the  passion 
for  all  sorts  of  dramatic  representations,  claims 
a notice  while  I am  on  this  subject,  as  it  now  appears 
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in  all  ranks,  classes,  and  ages.  But  its  most  recent 
development  amongst  school  children  of  the  poorer 
classes,  as  well  as  their  elders,  is  what  I would 
especially  refer  to,  many  of  the  clergy  adopting  the 
amusement  of  acting  for  Christmas  treats,  in  which 
boys  and  girls  of  school  age  are  dressed  up  in  fine 
costumes,  and  appear  on  the  stage  as  actors,  and 
make  love  to  one  another.  I cannot  help  asking 
if  it  is  wise  thus  to  encourage  a precocious  taste  for 
these  so-called  recreations,  which  must  inevitably 
lead  to  a desire  to  frequent  theatres,  to  which  they 
can  hardly  be  accompanied  by  their  elders,  as  those 
of  our  own  class  would  most  certainly  be.  Another 
result  is  a growing  distaste  for  the  restraints  of 
service,  and  a preference  for  work  by  the  day,  when 
their  already  crowded  homes  become  still  more  so, 
because  the  liberty  of  the  streets,  and  amusements 
of  a doubtful  kind,  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  evenings. 
I also  regret  to  see  the  increase  in  this  kind  of 
amusement  at  parish  entertainments  for  older  women, 
which  I venture  to  think  were  not  thought  of 
ten  years  ago,  and  which  I am  sure  at  that  time 
were  not  congenial  to,  nor  appreciated  by,  them. 
Yet  happier  evenings  were  never  passed  than  those 
in  which  we  took  part  in  those  earlier  days.  I have 
no  desire  to  say  anything  against  theatrical  repre- 
sentations, or  those  who  take  part  in  them,  for  other 
classes  of  society,  but  I am  convinced  that  such 
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tastes  cannot  be  safely  fostered  and  indulged  in  by 
the  class  which  I am  speaking  of,  and  more  especially 
by  its  younger  members,  so  independent  of  all 
protection  and  control. 

I cannot  leave  the  consideration  of  modern 
changes  in  the  young,  without  noticing  one  which 
especially  concerns  the  boys  of  the  lower  classes, 
the  first  introduction  of  which  I have  witnessed, 
within  the  last  few  years,  viz.  the  habit  of  smoking. 
As  in  the  case  of  theatricals,  I am  not  going  to 
inveigh  against  the  practice,  however  disagreeable 
and  frequently  annoying  it  may  be  to  me  personally, 
this  also  being  an  innovation  of  which  I and  my 
contemporaries  knew  nothing,  for  not  one  of  my 
family,  nor  the  friends  of  my  brothers,  ever  thought 
of  this  now  apparently  indispensable  habit.  But 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  for  adults,  and  the 
excuses  for  its  adoption,  there  surely  can  be  none 
who  will  advocate  it  for  growing  boys  and  youths, 
any  more  than  the  indulgence  of  strong  drink.  To 
see  this  pernicious  and  objectionable  habit  in  full 
force,  one  must  visit  Holland,  where  it  was  the  one 
disagreeable  feature  of  our  pleasant  tour,  and  where 
sketching  was  rendered  impossible,  by  the  crowd 
of  boys,  even  of  eight  years  old,  who  surrounded 
us  with  cigars  in  their  mouths,  puffing  smoke  in  our 
faces.  When  such  a determined  nation  of  smokers 
as  the  Germans,  are  wise  and  foreseeing  enough  to 
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forbid  it  for  their  youths  under  a certain  age,  with 
a view  no  doubt  chiefly  to  their  future  efficiency 
as  soldiers,  it  is  surely  time  for  us  to  consider  what 
its  results  may  be  upon  our  own  population  also. 
One  boy  described  one  of  its  delights  to  be,  that  “ he 
never  felt  hungry,”  but  can  any  one  in  their  senses 
suppose  that  this  is  a desirable  result  for  growing 
children  ? Moreover  at  a time  when  thrift  is  being 
inculcated  on  all  sides  and  for  all  classes,  have  any 
who  begin  at  ten  years  old,  ever  considered  the  cost, 
and  the  worse  than  waste  of  money,  that  will  be  the 
result  when  they  are  old  ? Yet,  strange  to  say,  I 
hear  of  no  efforts  being  made,  either  in  or  out  of 
school,  to  bring  any  pressure  or  knowledge  to  bear 
upon  this  growing  evil,  or  to  check  the  spreading 
habit,  except  by  one  society,  at  Manchester,  which 
is,  I fear,  able  to  do  little  to  stop  it.  To  those 
who  have  never  been  accustomed  to  it,  like  my 
own  generation,  it  is  unpleasant  enough  to  be  in- 
vaded by  its  stale  odours  even  in  church,  and  to 
find  that  a seat  out  of  doors,  or  at  the  seaside,  cannot 
be  enjoyed  without  this  unwelcome  addition.  This, 
however,  is  an  annoyance  of  little  importance, 
compared  with  the  consequences  to  which  I have 
alluded  in  the  young. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Visits  to  Switzerland — Mr.  Maurice’s  schemes — Dr.  Guggen- 
biihl — Visits  to  the  National  Gallery  and  Hampton  Court 
— Lectures  at  Queen’s  College  and  elsewhere — Mr.  Treves 
on  the  evil  results  of  fashion — Work  at  the  Bodleian  and 
British  Museum — Workhouse  visiting  : my  associates  and 
helpers — Interviews  with  the  Poor  Law  Board  lhe 
Working  Men’s  College  in  Great  Ormond  Street — A isits 
to  the  Children’s  Hospital,  and  to  the  House  of  Mercy  at 
Clewer — Bishop  AVilberforce  at  Westminster  Abbey — An 
anecdote  of  Kingsley — Canon  Liddon’s  sermons  at  St. 
Paul’s — The  new  hospital  of  King’s  College. 


In  the  last  year  of  the  fifties  I made  my  first  tour 
in  Switzerland,  beginning  with  a stay  at  Lausanne, 
with  leisure  for  sketching,  as  in  many  subsequent 
visits  to  nearly  every  part  of  that  country,  truly 
named  the  recreation  ground  of  Europe  and  tired 
workers.  But  before  I leave  this  decade,  I must 
gather  up  a few  threads  that  have  been  omitted.  In 
1850  Mr.  Maurice  was  endeavouring  to  carry  out 
some  plans  of  his  Christian  socialism  and  co-opera- 
tion, and  one  effort  was  started  to  procure  needle- 
work for  women  without  the  intervention  of 
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middlemen.  For  this  purpose  a room  was  taken  in 
Red  Lion  Square,  to  which  they  came  to  work, 
orders  being  sent  by  ladies  or  by  shops.  Some  one 
went  every  day  to  superintend  the  workers,  and  to 
read  aloud  to  them.  This  I undertook  to  do,  two  or 
three  times  a week,  in  the  afternoon.  I cannot  re- 
member how  long  this  plan  lasted,  hut  like  all  other 
such  partial  efforts,  it  failed  to  accomplish  any 
permanent  result,  and  after  a time  came  to  an  end, 
the  trial  extending  over  1851,  1852,  and  1853.  It 
is  remarkable  that  these  plans  are  still  being  tried, 
work-rooms  having  been  recently  opened,  with  the 
endeavour  to  benefit  poor  women.  I cannot  help 
wondering  if  any  attempt  has  been  made  by  the 
promoters  to  ascertain  the  experience  of  the  past. 
If  not,  it  seems  a cause  of  regret  that  it  is  not 
utilized  before  further  outlay  is  incurred. 

Amongst  our  visitors  in  1850,  and  for  several 
years  after,  was  Dr.  Gruggenbiihl,  a Swiss  doctor,  who 
had  made  cretins  his  study  and  his  care,  his  work  at 
Interlaken  having  been  first  noticed  in  England  by 
my  brother  William,  a physician,  after  his  first  visit 
to  the  Continent  during  the  year  1842.  Whatever 
may  have  been  thought,  subsequently,  of  the  success 
of  his  efforts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were 
the  beginning  of  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
idiots,  which  has  since  been  so  largely  developed, 
and  is  still  steadily  increasing ; the  pamphlet  written 
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by  my  brother  after  his  return  being,  I believe,  the 
first  that  drew  public  attention  to  their  condition. 

Not  the  least  delightful  and  instructive  of  the 
courses  of  lectures  I attended  at  this  time  were  those 
delivered  at  the  newly  constituted  Queen’s  College, 
in  Harley  Street,  where  for  some  years  I attended 
the  lectures  of  the  principal  and  founder,  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Maurice,  on  Moral  Philosophy,  Shakespeare, 
etc.,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Trench, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Strettell,  and  Charles  Kingsley,  lecturers,  whom  it 
was  a privilege  to  listen  to.  There  began  my  first 
acquaintance  with  Kate  Stanley,  now  Mrs.  Vaughan, 
a friend  of  my  sister-in-law,  a daughter  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
who  frequently  accompanied  me  to  these  lectures. 
Besides  these  opportunities  of  hearing  words  of 
wisdom  from  Mr.  Maurice,  I attended  for  some  years 
the  Bible-class  held  by  him  at  his  house  in  Queen 
Square,  Bloomsbury,  next  door  to  that  in  which  I 
afterwards  lived,  the  class  being  continued  in  later 
years  at  No.  5,  Russell  Square. 

But  numerous  were  the  other  lectures  attended 
from  1841,  many  volumes  of  notes  being  the  re- 
maining record  of  them,  notes  which,  alas,  memory 
fails  to  have  retained.  I am  inclined  to  think  few 
j3ersons  can  have  enjoyed  so  many  privileges  of  this 
kind  as  we  did.  I will  mention  the  chief  of  such 
during  this  period  up  to  1859.  Thus  I attended  the 
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lectures  of  Mr.  Charles  Newton,  on  Greek  Art ; Mr. 
George  Scharf  (a  friend  to  whom  I was  greatly  in- 
debted in  all  my  art  researches),  on  Nineveh;  Mi. 
Frank  Penrose,  on  Architecture;  Westmacott,  on 
Sculpture;  Phillips,  Lyell,  and  Ansted,  on  Geology; 
Ilaydon,  on  Painting;  and,  lastly,  Dr.  Carpenter, 
Professor  Owen  (a  lecture  on  A ingless  Birds  being 
especially  remarkable),  and  Sir  Ji.  Murchison.  The 
Gresham  Lectures  delivered  in  the  City  in  the 
evening,  I also  often  attended.  Amongst  the  latest 
lectures  I have  heard  are  those  by  Dr.  Richaid- 
son,  on  Temperance  and  kindred  subjects,  one  being 
to  illustrate  the  “ musical  drill,”  which  has  been 
one  of  the  excellent  and  wholly  unalloyed  additions 
to  educational  advantages  in  these  latter  da}S, 
giving  health  and  enjoyment  to  all  classes  who 
partake  of  it.  One  other,  of  the  utmost  practical 
benefit  and  interest,  was  given  by  Mr.  Treves,  the 
eminent  surgeon,  who  tried  to  exhibit  the  pernicious 
and  frightful  nature  of  some  modern  fashions.  In 
order  to  explain  his  meaning  he  was  provided  with 
several  “blocks”  from  an  eminent  dressmakers, 
clothed  with  jackets,  displaying  waists  of  incredible 
smallness,  while  side  by  side  was  placed  a model  ot 
the  Greek  Venus,  considered  in  all  ages,  and  by  all 
generations,  to  be  the  type  of  perfect  form  and 
beauty.  He  proceeded  to  explain  what  these  waists 
and  bodies  contain,  and  the  results  of  their  compres- 
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sion ; then  came  high  heels,  high  shoulders,  all 
contrasted  with  this  typical  figure,  so  that  the  most 
devoted  follower  of  fashion  could  hardly  go  away 
unenlightened  and  unconvinced,  while  acknowledg- 
ing that  those  who  made  these  beautiful  statues,  and 
lived  amongst  such  forms  as  they  represented,  were 
better  judges  of  grace  and  loveliness  than  those  who 
create  the  fashions  of  the  present  day.  One  could 
not  help  wishing  such  instructive  and  practical 
lectures  could  be  delivered  in  many  different  centres, 
for  the  upper  classes  require  them  no  less  than  the 
lower,  to  whom  those  of  the  National  Health  Society 
are  chiefly  addressed. 

While  compiling  the  materials  for  my  two  books 
on  Sacred  Art,  I visited  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford, 
where  Mr.  Coxe  aided  me  most  kindly,  and  paid  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  visits  to  the  British  Museum  ; 
and  meanwhile  other  work  continued  to  grow  and 
multiply  towards  the  end  of  the  fifties,  after  the 
Workhouse  Visiting  Society  had  been  started, 
for,  owing  to  the  interest  awakened  by  the  cause, 
lady  visitors  were  being  appointed  in  various  localities, 
one  of  the  most  influential  branches  being  that  in 
connection  with  the  so-called  West  London  Union 
— long  since  removed  to  Holloway — which  happened 
to  be  situated  in  Smithfield  ! Monthly  Committees 
were  regularly  held ; the  Lady  Mayoress,  Mrs. 
Finnis,  was  our  president,  and  among  several 
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members  was  Mrs.  Hessey,  wife  of  the  late  arch- 
deacon, and  with  Mrs.  Finnis  I also  visited  the  TV  est 
Ham  Workhouse,  and  the  Forest  Gate  Schools. 

Besides  the  weekly  visits  which  followed  im- 
mediately upon  my  first  entering”  the  Strand  Union 
Workhouse,  on  February  1st,  1853,  St.  Giles’s  had 
been  added  to  the  list,  my  efforts  being  seconded  by 
my  kind  friend  and  excellent  guardian  of  the  poor, 
Mr.  Malcolm  Corrie,  who  lived  in  Russell  Square, 
where  we  held  many  a consultation  on  Sunday 
afternoons  with  regard  to  the  sad  and  forlorn 
condition  of  the  poor  inmates  ; one  result  of  these 
being  the  first  appearance  of  a Christmas  tree 
in  the  schools,  now  long  since  removed  into  the 
country. 

During  this  time,  many  were  the  visitors  I took 
to  the  Strand  Workhouse,  the  kind  master  and 
matron  offering  no  objection  ; amongst  these  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Buxton,  and  Mrs.  Jameson, 
with  whom  I had  frequent  intercourse  during  these 
years,  and  who  in  1854  gave  and  published  her 
ever-memorable  lectures  of  “ Sisters  of  Charity, 
and  “ The  Communion  of  Labour,”  works  which  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  have  leavened  the 
whole  course  of  public  opinion  upon  women’s  work, 
to  a degree  little  thought  of  or  acknowledged  by 
those  who  have  inherited,  unconsciously,  her  ideas, 
and  entered  into  her  labours.  Besides  these  visitors 
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whom  I have  named,  there  were  other  influential 
persons,  who  were  well  able  to  spread  an  interest  in 
the  cause.  In  1858  I accompanied  Miss  Battersby, 
Miss  de  Bunsen,  Miss  Bell,  Mrs.  W.  Shaen,  Mrs. 
Plumptre  and  Mrs.  William  Cowper  (now  Lady 
Mount- Temple)  to  the  Strand  Workhouse.  Then, 
in  addition,  I visited,  during  the  years  1858  and  1859 
the  following  workhouses ; the  City^  of  London, 
St.  James’s,  Westminster  (with  Mrs.  C.  Buxton), 
Hampstead,  the  Hanwell  District  Schools,  Kensing- 
ton, little  thinking  of  my  future  connection  with 
that  parish  (with  Mrs.  Cope),  Hackney,  Chelsea 
(with  Mrs.  Tait),  Fulham,  Paddington,  and  Holborn, 
where  regular  visiting  had  then  begun.  In  one 
week  in  November,  I visited  three  different  work- 
houses,  on  five  days,  going  regularly  on  Sunday 
afternoons  to  hold  a service  at  the  Strand  Union, 
when  other  ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  whom  I must 
name,  also  gave  their  valuable  services.  William 
Fairlie  Clarke  had  been  introduced  to  me  by  his 
brother,  Canon  Erskine  Clarke,  on  his  coming  to 
London  to  study  at  King’s  College  Hospital,  and 
he  volunteered  to  help  in  this  work  on  Sundays, 
going  regularly  on  these  afternoons,  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  residence,  accompanied  by  his 
friend  Charles  Bosanquet,  a barrister,  and  one  of 
the  first  promoters  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  The  first  “ workhouse  treats  ” were,  I 
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believe,  given  at  this  time,  the  visitors  arranging 
for  the  wards  they  attended,  for  tea  and  entertain- 
ment. In  this  year  the  work  was  furthered  by 
visits  paid  to  the  following  workhouses  in  company 
with  Mr.  H.  B.  Farnall,  the  Metropolitan  Poor 
Law  Inspector,  who  was  ever  ready  to  help  me  in 
my  plans.  I accompanied  him  in  1858  twice  in 
his  visits  to  the  Strand  Union,  St.  Giles’s,  St. 
George’s,  and  Marylebone.  From  my  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  first  of  these,  I was  able  to  point 
out  to  him  many  objectionable  practices,  of  which, 
in  casual  visits,  he  could  have  had  no  idea.  Those 
who  have  read  the  memoir  of  Dr.  Joseph  Rogers, 
medical  officer  of  the  Strand  Union  from  1854,  will 
be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  existing  state  of 
things.  I can  now  state  that  from  that  time  to 
this,  I have  been  convinced  of  the  need  of  further 
inspection  by  women  of  all  these  large  institutions. 

In  1859  I also  paid  four  visits  to  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  then  in  the  old  house  at  Whitehall,  to  have 
interviews  with  Mr.  Farnall  and  Lord  March,  the 
then  president,  as  I had  also  later  with  Mr.  Sotheron 
Estcourt.  In  1859,  during  country  visits,  I was 
also  able  to  visit  the  following  country  workhouses  : 
Liverpool  and  West  Derby,  Northampton,  Leicester, 
Mount  Sorrel,  Loughborough,  Derby,  Shardlow,  Not- 
tingham, Birmingham,  Rugby,  and  Lutterworth;  and 
later,  Brighton,  Reigate,  Bierley,  and  Bradford, 
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Clifton,  Heading,  Swindon,  and  Faringdon,  gaining 
valuable  added  experience.  I also  visited,  as  well, 
George  Muller’s  vast  establishment  near  Bristol, 
where  “ family  life  ” can  hardly  be  said  to  be  found. 
Meetings  of  the  Workhouse  Visiting  Society  were 
frequently  held  in  Waterloo  Place,  and  the  journal 
was  started  of  which  I was  editor.  Other  occu- 
pations I must  mention  as  belonging  to  this  time 
were,  assisting  at  the  newly  opened  classes  for 
women  at  the  Working  Men’s  College,  in  Great 
Ormond  Street,  founded  by  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice,  these  being  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  rooms 
occupied  by  men  in  the  evening.  For  some  time  I 
took  the  teaching  of  writing  and  needlework,  while 
my  elder  sister  held  classes  in  botany.  In  this 
work  we  were  pleasantly  associated  with  Miss  Julia 
Sterling,  a niece  of  Mr.  Maurice’s,  other  helpers 
being  Octavia  Hill  and  Pauline  Irby,  afterwards  so 
well  known  for  her  many  years’  work  in  the  cause 
of  education  in  Bosnia. 

In  1858  and  1859  I had  a great  desire  to  learn 
something  of  nursing  in  the  Children’s  Hospital,  in 
Great  Ormond  Street,  of  which  I had  seen  the 
commencement  under  Dr.  West.  Vast  indeed  are 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  there,  as  else- 
where, in  the  years  since  then.  The  fine  old  houses, 
with  their  noble  staircases,  have  both  disappeared, 
and  with  them  all  the  arrangements  of  those  days, 
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when  a kindly  matron  had  for  many  years  super- 
intended a staff  of,  I believe,  untrained  nurses,  or  at 
least  what  we  should  consider  such  at  the  present 
day.  For  some  time  I went  there  every  morning, 
and  was  chiefly  under  the  instruction  of  a good, 
kind,  elderly  Irishwoman,  who  at  least  had  learnt 
her  art  by  experience,  if  not  by  scientific  teaching. 
I saw  much  that  interested  me,  and  I learnt  some 
useful  hints ; but  I found  that  nursing  was  a voca- 
tion I could  not  follow,  though  deeply  interested  in 
all  that  concerns  it,  and  I was  impressed  then  with 
a conviction  I have  never  lost — that  it  is  far  more 
sad  and  trying  to  witness  disease  and  suffering 
amongst  little  children  than  in  adults.  Another 
reflection  which  confirms  this  feeling  is  the  inex- 
pressible regret  at  returning  them,  restored  perhaps 
for  the  time,  to  homes  of  such  a nature  that  the 
evils  must,  in  a majority  of  cases,  recur,  owing  to 
the  ignorance — may  I not  say  depravity  ? — of  those 
who  have  brought  them  into  the  world,  and  have 
the  responsibility  of  their  welfare.  A creche  was 
at  that  time  started  in  a room  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  it  appeared  to  be  a most  hopeful  experiment, 
but  it  was  hardly  valued  by  the  mothers,  and  after 
a time  was  given  up.  I was  impressed  by  the  con- 
viction, which  I was  enabled  to  carry  out  in  some 
measure  years  afterwards,  that  the  only  satisfactory 
preventive  of  such  a terrible  state  of  things  would 
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be  to  instruct  the  mothers  how  to  bring  up  their 
children  in  better  health — a method  now  largely 
carried  out  by  mothers’  meetings  and  unions,  as 
well  as  by  the  excellent  teaching  given  in  lectures 
and  pamphlets  of  the  National  Health  Society  and 
Ladies’  Sanitary  Association,  and  also,  I must  add, 
by  the  admirable  personal  influence  of  the  many 
district  nurses  who  are  now  imparting  sound  in- 
struction, not  only  with,  regard  to  sickness,  but  in 
sanitary  and  preventive  measures  as  well.  It  was 
during  the  year  1858  that  I made  several  visits  to 
the  House  of  Mercy  at  Clewer,  having  already 
become  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Monsell  when  still  in 
the  first  old  house,  and  before  a stone  of  the  new 
buildings  was  laid.  Every  one  must  have  felt  it  a 
privilege  to  know  her  and  the  warden,  Canon  Carter. 
No  one  could  have  been  more  fitted  to  inaugurate  a 
new  undertaking  of  such  magnitude  than  was  the 
first  Superior,  with  her  large  mind  and  heart 
combined  so  remarkably  with  wise  common  sense. 
During  a visit  there  of  some  days  I visited  the 
workhouse  at  Old  Windsor.  I was  also  present 
when  the  foundations  of  the  new  buildings  and 
chapel  at  Clewer  were  laid. 

I must  again  refer  to  the  second  year  of  the 
decade  for  a record  of  some  public  events  of  im- 
portance. In  June  I attended  the  jubilee  of  the 
S.P.Gf.,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  when  the  Bishop  of 
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Oxford  (Wilberforce)  preached  the  sermon — one  of 
the  many  times  I enjoyed  the  great  privilege 
of  hearing  him.  One  other  occasion  stands  out 
especially,  when  at  Oxford,  in  1862,  he  preached  at 
St.  Mary’s  for  the  Universities  Mission  to  Central 
Africa,  from  the  text,  “ Speak  to  the  Israelites  that 
they  go  forward.”  His  words  of  encouragement 
and  hope,  when  many  doubted  and  despaired,  have 
indeed  since  been  abundantly  carried  out.  It  is 
surprising,  on  looking  back,  to  find  how  constantly 
I heard  “ charity  sermons  ” preached  by  this  in- 
defatigable Bishop  in  London  and  elsewhere  than  in 
his  own  diocese.  One  remarkable  incident  recurs 
to  my  memory  of  a sermon  preached  by  Charles 
Kingsley,  at  St.  John’s  Church,  Fitzroy  Square,  in 
1851,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  incumbent, 
Mr.  Drew,  got  up  and  delivered  a protest  against 
what  had  been  said.  Surely  such  a circumstance  as 
this  marks  strongly  the  change  in  forty  or  fifty 
years.  The  sermon  was  one  of  a series  to  working 
men  which  Mr.  Drew  had  invited  from  Robertson, 
Maurice,  and  Kingsley,  the  two  latter  being  the 
promoters  of  the  Christian  socialism  movement,  the 
office  of  which  happened  to  be  opposite  this  church. 
All  these  clergy  were  accused  of  preaching  demo- 
cratic principles.  I ull  details  of  this  controversy 
are  given  in  the  life  of  F.  W.  Robertson. 

Among  the  many  eminent  preachers  I have 
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listened  to,  few  could  approach  Bishop  Wilberforce  s 
remarkable  eloquence,  hut  Archdeacon  Manning, 
when  preaching  in  London,  was  an  attraction  never 
to  be  resisted.  Of  all  whom  I have  heard,  and 
these  some  of  the  greatest  French,  Italian,  and 
Herman  preachers,  none  could  equal  Canon  Liddon, 
who  so  often  kept  us,  spellbound,  during  a whole 
hour  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
findinc:  even  that  time  all  too  short.  I have  often 
tried  to  define  in  what  the  peculiar  charm  and 
fascination  of  Canon  Liddon  consisted.  It  was  not 
what  is  usually  understood  as  eloquence,  as  was 
the  case  in  Wilberforce,  for  with  all  the  high  and 
lofty  thoughts,  there  was  a striking  simplicity,  a 
perfect  choice  of  words,  and  a total  absence  of 
display  and  self-consciousness.  It  was  well-known 
that  all  classes  and  all  opinions  were  attracted  to 
listen  to  him  and  felt  the  charm  of  his  words  and 
clear,  penetrating  voice.  One  Sunday  afternoon, 
on  leaving  the  cathedral,  when  a congregation  of 
.at  least  seven  thousand  filled  the  vast  space  under 
the  dome,  I was  startled  and  somewhat  amused  by 
being  asked  in  the  broadest  Scotch  accent,  “ Pray 
can  ye  tell  me  the  name  of  the  minister  ? ” Though 
ignorant  of  this,  the  fame  of  the  preacher  must  have 
brought  this  unaccustomed  worshipper  in  cathedrals 
to  listen  to  him.  One  of  the  most  striking  testi- 
monies to  the  intense  interest  awakened  was  the 
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fact  that  not  one  cough  disturbed  the  silence,  it 
being  literally  true  that  a pin  might  have  been 
heard  to  drop  ! I believe  that  one  secret  of  his 
attraction,  especially  to  men,  was  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  he  referred  to  passing  events, 
perhaps  of  the  previous  week,  and  incorporated 
reflections  upon  them  in  his  lofty  and  far-reaching 
thoughts,  the  deaths  of  well-known  persons  being 
invariably  noticed  in  this  way. 

A few  days  after  the  festival  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  I was  present  at  the  laying  of  the  first 
stone  of  King’s  College  Hospital,  which  was  to 
replace  the  old  building,  formerly  the  parish  work- 
house.  Some  years  later,  in  1857,  I undertook  to 
assist  in  collecting  the  sum  of  £10,000  towards  the 
completion  of  this  object,  and  this  was  accomplished 
by  the  help  of  an  influential  committee,  in  due  time. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Education  Commission  of  18G0:  suggested  remedies  for 
reform  of  pauper  schools — Visit  to  Glasgow  and  tour  in 
Scotland — Home  for  workhouse  girls  started  in  New 
Ormond  Street — Universities  Mission  to  Central  Africa — 
The  Society  for  the  Employment  of  Women — The  case  of 
the  destitute  incurables  : exertions  of  Miss  Cobbe — Opening 
of  the  Girls’  Home — The  lesson  of  heredity — “ Victoria 
Queen  ” and  “ Albert  Edward  ” — The  record  of  the  Home  : 
a foreign  witness  to  the  honesty  of  its  reports — Two  letters 
from  former  inmates — Opening  of  a new  ward  for  infirm 
old  women — Extension  of  the  premises — Subsequent  history 
of  the  Home,  and  final  removal  to  Whetstone — Anniversary 
meeting — Meetings  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  at 
Dublin  and  British  Association  at  Manchester — Commence- 
ment of  the  deaconess  movement. 

I now  arrive  at  the  sixties,  when  work  and  occu- 
pations were  still  ever  growing  in  number  and 
variety. 

In  1860  a commission  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  of  education  in  England,  and 
as  pauper  schools  were  included,  I was  asked  to 
give  evidence  on  this  branch  of  the  Poor  Law.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  the  two  chief  evils  named, 
so  long  as  thirty-three  years  ago,  viz.  the  want  of 
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industrial  training  for  girls  and  their  being  herded 
together  in  masses  (now  called  “ barracks  ”).  The 
following  remedies  were  suggested ; the  appoint- 
ment of  a superior  class  of  officers ; the  separation 
of  “ casual  ” children  from  the  more  permanent  and 
orphans  ; a greater  share  of  the  work  to  be  taken 
by  women,  as  “ male  inspectors  ” alone  cannot 
suffice  for  it,  and  lady  visitors.  “ Protection  after 
they  leave  the  schools  is  essential,  if  any  permanent 
good  is  to  be  done.”  The  following  were  the  con- 
cluding words : “ Lady  visitors  and  inspectors 

should  act  under  the  guardians  or  Poor  Law 
inspectors,  and  on  all  points  connected  with  the 
girls’  schools,  send  in  their  reports  to  them.  There 
would  thus  be  that  ‘ communion  of  labour  ’ which 
alone  can  procure  successful  results.” 

Amongst  various  visits  in  the  north  and  south, 
was  one  to  Stockton,  when  I stayed  with  Mr. 
Skinner,  a banker,  and  his  daughter,  the  object 
being  to  visit  the  workhouse,  in  which  they  were 
much  interested.  The  great  works  then  developing 
at  Coatham  and  Middlesborough,  both  religious 
and  commercial,  were  also  inspected.  Then  came 
the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress 
at  G-lasgow,  when  another  paper  was  read  on  the 
workhouse  subject,  and  I visited  the  two  poor- 
houses.  After  that,  I made  my  first  and  only 
tour  in  Scotland,  with  some  Social  Science  friends, 
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as  far  as  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Katrine,  Stirling 
and  Edinburgh.  I confess  to  having  felt  much 
disappointed  at  the  scenery,  especially  of  the  highly 
praised  Trossachs,  which  seemed  to  me  to  have 
rivals,  equal  in  beauty,  in  other  parts  I had  seen 
nearer  home;  the  outlines  of  the  mountains  also 
fell  far  short  of  my  expectations,  and  I thought 
that  first  impressions  of  them  should  be  formed 
before  seeing  the  Alps.  But  no  foreign  travel  can 
mar  the  impression  which  Edinburgh  cannot  fail  to 
make  on  all  who  see  it  for  the  first  time.  I am 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  I am  not  able  to  do 
justice  to  the  two  sister  kingdoms,  from  not  having 
seen  the  best  parts  of  either.  Wales,  which  I 
know  better,  both  north  and  south,  I admire  most 
heartily,  more  especially,  perhaps,  the  latter  portion 
of  it,  and  I often  wonder  it  is  so  little  known  and 
visited. 

For  some  time  previous  to  1861  I had  been  fully 
occupied  in  considering  plans  for  the  Home  for 
Girls  from  Workhouses,  and  by  negotiations  with 
various  persons,  public  and  private,  concerning  it. 
My  visits  to  the  Strand  Union  during  many  years 
had  convinced  me  of  the  sad  demoralization  caused 
by  want  of  classification,  and  the  herding  together 
of  women  and  girls,  with  or  without  character,  all 
over  sixteen  being  classed  as  able-bodied,  the  only 
employment  for  whom  was  to  pick  oakum  in  sheds. 
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A correspondence  was  carried  on  with  the  Central 
Board  by  various  influential  persons,  as  Miss  Coutts, 
Lady  Herbert,  and  others  who  had  the  subject  at 
heart.  The  difficulty  was  to  make  payment  from 
the  guardians  legal,  this  being  then  an  entirely  new 
proposal.  In  these  days  when  “ certified  homes 
for  pauper  children  are  to  be  found  all  through  the 
country,  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  first  pioneeis 
cannot  be  realized,  and  are  wholly  forgotten  by 
those  who  have  entered  into  their  labours.  About 
this  time  the  same  object  was  being  aimed  at  by 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Way,  who  was  starting  a school  at 
Brockham,  near  Reigate,  for  workhouse  children, 
and  by  her  efforts  a Bill  was  passed  in  Parliament 
in  1863,  by  which  guardians  were  empowered  to 
pay  for  maintenance  in  certified  homes.  We,  how- 
ever, were  determined  to  begin  before  this  permis- 
sion was  granted,  and  the  remarkable  confidence  of 
guardians  in  the  plan  was  shown  by  their  agreeing 
to  send  girls  to  the  Home  as  soon  as  it  was  opened. 
Our  object  was  not  to  supersede  the  schools,  which 
seemed  a hopeless  effort,  but  to  supply  a home  to 
which  girls  could  return  on  leaving  situations,  in 
which  they  had  been  placed,  either  after  school  days, 
or  under  other  circumstances.  The  plan  having 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  Miss  Coutts,  she  came 
forward  to  join  us,  and  generously  offered  to  pay  the 
rent  of  a house  for  three  years  and  furnish  it.  One 
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was  most  fortunately  found  close  by,  in  New  Ormond 
Street,  which  had  been  used  for  a similar  purpose  for 
many  years  as  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Kinnaird’s  Training 
Home  for  Girls,  in  every  way  suitable,  with  a large 
school-room  across  the  courtyard.  The  preparing 
and  furnishing  of  this  house  occupied  the  latter 
part  of  1860.  In  the  course  of  the  year  I visited 
the  following  additional  workhouses,  accompanying 
Mr.  Farnall,  Metropolitan  Inspector,  and  Mr.  Selfe, 
a magistrate,  to  Wapping,  and  St.  George’s-in-the- 
East ; besides  these  I went  to  Lambeth,  St.  Saviour’s, 
Shoreditch,  East  London,  Whitechapel,  Brentford, 
Wandsworth,  St.  Martin’s  (long  since  removed),  and 
to  the  Anerley  District  Schools,  with  Mr.  Tufnell, 
the  well-known  inspector  and  defender  of  these  insti- 
tutions, and  I went  to  those  at  Hanwell  with  the 
managers  and  my  friend  Mrs.  Goodfellow,  and  also 
to  the  Edmonton  Schools  of  the  Strand  Union. 

In  January  of  this  year  began  my  personal 
interest  in  the  Universities  Mission  to  Central 
Africa,  maintained  ever  since  by  the  fact  of  my 
acquaintance  with  each  succeeding  Bishop,  the 
present  one  being  a cousin,  a worthy  descendant 
of  the  good  ancestor  already  named,  William 
Smythies.  Archdeacon  Mackenzie,  who  was  to  be 
the  first,  preached  for  it  at  St.  Mary  Magdalen’s, 
and  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  February.  I met 
him  and  his  devoted  sister  on  a visit  to  the  Bishop 
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and  Mrs.  Tait  at  Fulham,  before  they  sailed  for 
Africa. 

At  this  time  was  started  the  Society  for  the 
Employment  of  Women,  which  grew  out  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress,  the  first  meeting  and  con- 
versazione being  held  at  Langham  Place,  under 
Lord  Shaftesbury’s  presidency.  The  Ladies’  Sani- 
tary Association  also  began  its  career,  and  I attended 
Dr.  Lankester’s  lectures  upon  it  at  the  Brompton 
Museum.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  I also  visited 
the  workhouses  at  Chichester  and  West  Hampnett. 
Weekly  visits  were  continued  to  the  Strand,  St. 
Giles’s,  Holborn,  and  West  London  workhouses, 
there  being  committees  of  visitors  at  the  two  latter. 

In  1861  began  the  consideration  of  “ destitute 
incurables,”  which  was  in  its  results  to  bring  forth 
such  a complete  reform  in  the  care  of  the  sick  in 
workhouses,  or  at  least  I am  surely  justified  in  con- 
sidering it  one  of  the  many  good  seeds  sown,  which 
brought  forth  fruit  in  due  season.  One  of  the  first 
to  press  the  claims  of  these  helpless  ones  on  the 
notice  of  the  public,  who  were,  almost  universally, 
utterly  ignorant  of  their  existence  and  their  needs, 
was  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  who  was  then  introduced 
to  me ; she  lived  near  Bristol,  and  with  her  friend 
Miss  Elliot,  also  of  that  place,  had  long  visited  the 
workhouse,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  inmates, 
helping  more  especially  the  school  children,  and 
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befriending  the  girls  after  they  went  to  service. 
This  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
beginnings  of  all  those  efforts  now  so  largely  de- 
veloped by  more  than  one  society  expressly  for  this 
object. 

I accompanied  Miss  Cobbe  to  the  St.  Giles’s 
Schools  and  to  the  Strand,  West  London,  and 
Ilolborn,  Unions,  and  to  the  Hospital  for  Incurables 
at  Putney,  in  aid  of  her  plans.  To  show  the 
progress  that  was  now  being  made  in  public  opinion 
and  interest,  I may  mention  that  I paid  visits  to 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  to  Lady 
Londonderry,  the  Ernest  de  Bunsens,  and  the 
William  Cowpers,  with  the  result  that  a meetiug  on 
the  subject  of  incurables  was  held  at  Waterloo  Place, 
Lord  Shaftesbury  presiding.  But  the  furnishing  of 
the  Home  in  New  Ormond  Street  was  the  chief  and 
engrossing  work  of  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  Bishop  of  London  and  Mrs.  Tait  came  to  see  it, 
when  a remark  made  by  the  former  struck  me  at 
the  time,  and  has  not  been  forgotten.  In  speaking 
of  rules,  which  I think  were  not  then  framed,  he 
said,  “ It  is  not  rules  which  make  success,  but  the 

spirit  and  tone  of  the  Home.’ 

On  March  7th  the  first  girl  was  admitted  from 
the  Old  Windsor  Workhouse,  and  I went  to  read 
prayers.  In  the  Psalms  for  that  evening  vas  the 
verse,  “ Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord,  and  He 
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shall  bring  it  to  pass.”  That  was  my  motto  in  work 
from  that  day  forward.  The  Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold 
was  our  visitor,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Akeliurst,  chaplain 
of  the  Strand  Union,  filled  that  office  lor  us,  and 
attended  weekly  for  religious  instruction. 

On  March  18th  we  had  the  opening,  with  the 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Tait,  Miss  Coutts,  and  many  otlieis, 
one  room  having  been  fitted  up  as  a chapel  and 
devoted  to  daily  services.  Constant  visits  were  now 
necessary  in  starting  so  new  and  untried  a w ork, 
and  three  months  later  I went  to  stay  at  the  Home, 
though  going  to  Bedford  Place  daily.  The  isita- 
tion  of  the  workhouse  of  St.  George-in-tlie-East 
was  now  undertaken,  and  one  of  the  staff  at  the 
Home  went  weekly  to  read  to  the  large  number  of 
women  assembled  m the  workroom.  She  also 
fetched  girls  to  the  Home,  and  after  a time  took 
them  to  their  places.  1 could  fill  a volume  with 
the  history  of  this  Home  during  nearly  twenty 
years,  in  which  time  I learnt  much  as  to  character 
and  the  amount  of  depravity  in  our  midst  of  which 
I knew  little  before.  The  great  fact  and  power  of 
heredity  was  also  for  the  first  time  fully  impressed 
upon  me ; and  I found  to  my  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment how  little  we  were  able  to  do  in  combating 
the  inherited  wickedness,  vice,  and  drunkenness  ot 
generations.  I also  came  to  learn  that  the  fearful 
tempers  with  which  we  had  occasionally  to  deal, 
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were,  without  doubt,  forms  of  insanity,  owing  to  the 
same  causes. 

I must  here  relate  a singular  coincidence  con- 
nected with  one  of  our  early  girls,  received  from  the 
Strand  Union,  who  bore  the  name  of  Victoria 
Queen — being  a foundling,  picked  up  on  the  Queen’s 
birthday.  She  came  to  us  grown  up,  and  had 
passed  the  age  at  which  we  hoped  to  effect  any 
good.  Strange  to  say,  she  proved  to  have  an 
affectionate  and  energetic  nature,  and  soon  became 
greatly  attached  to  the  first  friends  she  had  ever 
known.  When  she  left  us,  we  got  a situation  for 
her  in  a lady’s  family  at  Twickenham,  where  she 
remained  for  some  time,  and,  while  there,  became 
engaged  to  a respectable  young  carpenter,  with  the 
appropriate  name  of  Albert  Edward,  which  seemed 
to  complete  the  romance  of  her  life.  She  is  now  a 
grandmother,  and  one  of  the  few  whom  we  still 
hear  of  as  gratefully  remembering  her  friends  and 
training  at  the  Home. 

A few  more  facts  concerning  this,  the  first  Home 
for  workhouse  girls,  may  be  of  interest.  The 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  after  perhaps 
a careful  training  in  a separate  district  school,  on 
their  return  to  the  workhouse  from  loss  of  situation 
or  other  reason,  was  evident  to  all  who  knew  the 
interior  of  these  places ; for  they  were  either  put 
into  the  wards  of  able-bodied  women,  or  in  the 
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nursery  to  associate  with  young  mothers  and  their 
illegitimate  children,  under  the  charge  of  aged 
pauper  women.  Such  circumstances  must  inevitably 
undo  all  the  previous  care  and  training  bestowed 
upon  them. 

In  the  last  report,  issued  in  1878,  it  was  said 
that  the  Home  could  show  as  great  an  amount  of 
success  and  prosperity  as  could  he  claimed  by  any 
similar  work,  if  the  truth  were  always  told.  We 
never  boasted  of  our  successes,  nor  kept  back  our 
failures ; and  I may  be  allowed  to  quote  the  opinion 
of  one  who  was  well  able  to  judge — M.  J.  de  Liefde, 
who  had  visited  and  described  most  of  the  similar 
institutions  of  Europe.  In  18G6  he  inspected  this 
Home,  and  he  afterwards  wrote  in  Good  Words  the 
following  account  of  it : — “ The  reports  breathe  the 
spirit  of  honesty.  I have  read  many  reports  of 
many  societies,  but  I may  say  that  these  excel  in 
their  simplicity,  candour,  and  veracity.  Of  the 
tendency,  so  often  noticeable  and  perhaps  excusable, 
that  of  giving  a rose-coloured  tinge  to  everything, 
I could  not  discover  a trace.  The  promoters  said, 

‘ It  has,  from  the  very  first,  been  our  intention  to 
take  only  the  best  girls  [by  this  was  really  meant 
not  the  already  ^ corrupted  ones].  But  is  there  no 
merit  and  no  object  in  the  task  we  do  set  before 
ourselves,  which  is  to  save  the  hitherto  uncontami- 
nated from  swelling  the  numbers  of  those  hopeless 
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ones  ? Is  it  nothing  to  keep  those  who  have  been 
educated  at  great  public  expense  in  the  right  path, 
and  to  launch  them  into  independence,  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  be  lifelong  burdens  to  ratepayers, 
and  a national  disgrace  ? ’ Aye,  this  was  an  answer 
each  word  of  which  was  well  weighed  and  effective. 
Prevention  is  better  than  cure;  and  it  is  not  the 
habit  of  Christian  charity  to  leave  a good  work 
undone  because  something  extraordinary  cannot  be 
made  out  of  it.  Why,  a charitable  society,  which 
is  thankfully  content  with  ordinary  work  and 
results,  if  only  that  ordinary  work  be  good,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a very  extraordinary  society  in  the 
present  time.” 

During  the  seventeen  years  of  the  work  of  the 
Home,  the  health  of  the  household  had  been  excel- 
lent; only  twice  did  any  infectious  illness  appear, 
when  two  cases  of  small-pox,  and  two  of  scarlet 
fever  were  brought  by  girls  from  the  workhouse ; 
but  on  their  being  removed,  no  other  case  followed. 
The  general  health  of  the  girls  was  remarkable, 
considering  the  class  from  which  they  sprang.  As 
many  as  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  used  to  come  to  our 
anniversary  festival  and  service,  bringing  their 
reports  of  character  with  them,  and  receiving  re- 
wards accordingly.  Amidst  all  our  disappointments, 
it  was  surprising  to  receive  so  many  good  reports, 
“ trustworthy  and  honest  ” being  the  terms  most 
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frequently  used  by  the  mistresses.  At  the  last 
anniversary,  one  had  been  eight  years  in  the  same 
situation,  one  five,  three  ten,  two  four,  and  so  on. 
Seven  hundred  and  forty  girls  in  all  passed  through 
the  Home : of  these  we  know  of  thirty  respectably 
married  (one  went  to  her  brother  in  Canada  and 
made  an  excellent  marriage),  and  ten  emigrated.  At 
the  time  the  Home  was  made  over  to  another  society, 
one  girl  had  been  thirteen  years  in  her  situation, 
four,  seven  years,  five  others  six,  five,  and  four  years. 
Cheering  letters  were  constantly  received  from  them, 
all  speaking  with  warm  affection  of  the  old  Home. 

There  were  only  three  matrons  during  the  time, 
one  head  and  two  assistants  (the  first  having  married) 
with  sixteen  and  twelve  years  of  service.  Some 
girls  who  behaved  badly  and  had  to  be  dismissed, 
turned  up  again,  and  told  us  they  were  going  on 
well,  one  of  these  even  writing  to  say  she  was  well 
married  and  wanted  a girl  from  the  Home  as  a 
servant ! Some  are  still  heard  of  (1893),  and  one 
writes  to  me  from  her  situation  in  Scotland,  where 
she  has  been  for  many  years,  and  when  she  comes 
up  for  her  holiday  she  goes  to  visit  some  of  her  old 
friends  of  the  Home. 

We  had  a curious  variety  of  character  and  dispo- 
sition to  deal  with  : three  were  my  servants  in  Queen 
Square,  but  one  of  these  was  not  from  a workhouse, 
and  two  married  happily,  one  of  whom  came  fre- 
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quently  to  see  me  till  her  sad  death  took  place. 
Intelligence  was  not  wanting  in  some,  and  the 
matron,  who  was  indeed  a mother  to  them  all,  used 
to  say  it  was  a pity  we  could  not  turn  their  powers 
of  invention  and  imagination  to  some  better  account 
than  the  usual  result  of  sad  deceit  and  false  histories. 
She  said  it  took  her  eight  years  to  learn  to  read 
their  characters,  and  believe  it  possible  that  their 
fluent  tales  were  often  fabrications.  A curious 
mistake  was  made  by  one,  which  caused  us  many 
a hearty  laugh.  There  was  a beadle,  gay  in  livery, 
and  stick  in  hand,  who  used  to  perambulate  the 
quiet  and  orderly  region  of  Queen  Square,  but  why 
that  respectable  locality  should  have  required  such 
a guardian,  more  than  the  surrounding  streets,  I 
do  not  know.  One  day  a girl  was  sent  to  ask  him 
a question,  probably  about  the  water  of  the  pump, 
which  was  carefully  guarded  by  a locked  gate, 
though  it  has  long  since  been  forbidden  as  unfit  for 
use.  She  shortly  returned,  saying,  she  “ could  not 
find  the  cricket  anywhere  ! ” and  it  was  some  time 
before  we  discovered  the  confusion  she  was  in  be- 
tween the  two  specimens  of  entomology  which  she 
thought  were  identical,  viz.  a beetle  and  a cricket ! 

The  length  of  the  time  which  the  matron  said  it 
required  to  learn  to  know  their  characters,  convinced 
her  of  the  great  difficulty  of  enlisting  young  and 
inexperienced  persons  in  the  work  of  visiting  girls 
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in  their  places,  the  temptation  of  such  being  always 
to  believe  and  sympathize,  by  which  serious  mischief 
might  be  done;  she  would,  therefore,  never  allow 
this  to  be  carried  out  by  any  except  herself  or  those 
who  worked  in  the  Home  and  knew  the  characters 
of  the  girls.  Young  women  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  happy  ignorance  of  many  forms  of  vice  and 
deceit,  cannot  possibly  be  fit  judges  in  the  difficult 
matters  of  arbitration  which  so  often  occur  between 
“ mistress  and  maid.”  Much  that  I learnt  at  the 
Home  was  a revelation  to  me,  carefully  guarded  as 
we  had  been  in  our  home-life  from  the  knowledge 
of  evil,  much  of  which  is  now  familiarized  to  girls 
of  our  class. 

I cannot  resist  giving  two  letters  as  specimens 
out  of  many  written  to  the  matron.  They  were 
generally  remarkably  free  from  cant  and  deceit,  a 
too-prevalent  characteristic  of  such  productions, 
which  we  were  always  careful  and  anxious  to  check. 

“ I received  your  letter  and  the  order  [a  reward 
given  at  the  anniversary]  safely,  which  I thank  you 
very  much  for.  I have  put  it  in  the  bank  to-day. 
That  is  my  first  deposit.  I hope  soon  to  make  it  £1. 
My  thoughts  are  always  with  you  girls.  If  I can 
come  home  next  year  for  a holiday,  won’t  it  be 
delightful  ? I am  sure  the  train  won’t  go  fast 
enough  ! It  is  four  years  since  I first  came  to  the 
Home.  AYhat  a lot  of  changes  have  taken  place  in 
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that  time  ! I often  think  of  our  Sunday  tea,  learning 
the  hymns.*  I can  picture  you  sitting — oh,  so  de- 
lightful ! Will  you  give  my  love  to  all  the  girls  ? ” 

One  more  is  from  the  girl  already  referred  to 
from  an  East  End  workhouse  as  having  to  be  dis- 
missed, but  who  wrote  to  ask  for  a servant,  many 
years  after — 

“ It  seems  as  though  I must  write  to  you. 
When  I was  with  you  I did  not  value  your 
kindness  ; it  is  a few  years  ago,  hut  it  seems  as 
though  kind  friends  can  never  be  forgotten  in  our 
hearts.  How  very  nice  to  think  of  those  we  love,, 
and  to  pray  for  them.  I know  all  of  us  who  have 
been  in  the  Home  are  always  prayed  for  in  that 
dear  little  chapel ; I don’t  forget  anything  ; the  nice 
hooks  you  used  to  read  to  us.  I love  to  think  of 
those  days  in  the  Home ; yet  I was  young  and 
giddy  then — I don’t  mean  to  say  I am  much  better 
now,  but  still  I am  older,  and  I think  more  sensible. 
I am  getting  on  very  nicely  in  my  situation,  and 
sincerely  hope  to  stay  for  some  years  yet.  May 
God  bless  you  in  your  labours  for  Him ! ” 

Surely  such  proofs  of  good  results  as  these  may 

* Old  girls  used  to  attend  this  Bible-class,  which  was  taken 
by  kind  friends,  amongst  whom  I must  name  one  dear  to  me 
for  many  years,  as  a fellow- worker,  Elizabeth  Goodfellow,  who 
from  her  profound  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Bible,  in  more 
than  one  ancient  language,  was  said  by  the  inmates  of  the- 
Home  for  Incurables  to  “be  as  good  as  a minister.” 
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help  to  cheer  and  encourage  many  workers  in  a 
trying  and  often  seemingly  hopeless  task  in  a field 
abounding  with  difficulties ! 

As  we  did  not  require  to  use  the  large  school- 
room for  the  girls,  it  was  decided  to  begin  in  it 
another  scheme  I had  long  had  at  heart,  and  to 
receive  some  old  women  who  would  otherwise  have 
to  e’O  to  the  workhouse.  Six  could  be  accommodated, 

O 

with  a corner  divided  off  for  the  nurse.  Our  first 
applicant  was  a good  old  woman,  a former  servant, 
about  to  be  discharged  from  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
and  recommended  by  one  of  the  physicians,  Dr. 
Goodfellow.  At  that  time  there  was  but  one  such 
Home  for  respectable  women,  who  could  pay,  or  be 
paid  for  by  their  friends,  so  as  to  meet  the  expenses ; 
this  was  at  Highbury,  and  it  still  continues  its  useful 
work.  We  could  not  have  had  a more  fortunate 
first  patient;  cheerful,  contented,  and  diffusing  this 
spirit  around  her,  she  remained  with  us  many  years, 
and  gave  the  tone  that  afterwards  pervaded  the 
Home.  A formal  opening  of  this  ward  took  place 
on  December  23rd,  the  funeral  day  of  the  good 
Prince  Consort : Mr.  Thorold  came  to  an  evening 
service,  when  the  Lesson  for  the  Day  proved  to  be 
the  singularly  appropriate  one  of  Isaiah  lviii.,  espe- 
cially the  sixth  and  seventh  verses : “ Is  not  this 
the  fast  that  I have  chosen  ? to  loose  the  bands  of 
wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let 
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the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke. 
Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and 
that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy 
house  ? when  thou  seest  the  naked,  that  thou  cover 
him ; and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine 
own  flesh  ? ” 

The  following  year  the  accommodation  was 
found  to  he  wholly  inadequate  for  our  numerous 
applications,  and  the  adjoining  house  was  taken  and 
furnished,  and  quickly  filled.  A year  later,  the 
house  on  the  other  side  of  the  Girls’  Home  being 
vacant,  and  much  larger,  we  removed  to  it,  extend- 
ing our  number  of  incurables  to  thirty  ; they  were  a 
happy  family,  and  the  three  floors  were  fitly  named 
i(  Harmony,”  cc  Concord,”  and  “ Peace.  ’ W hen  the 
lease  came  to  an  end  in  1889,  and  I had  given  up 
the  charge  of  it  some  years  previously,  it  was 
removed  to  Whetstone,  where  its  useful  work  is 
still  carried  on  under  the  name  of  the  A oodside 
Home.  In  1878  the  few  remaining  years  of  the 
lease  of  the  Girls’  Home  was  made  over  to  the 
Association  for  befriending  Young  Servants,  which, 
under  the  auspices  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs. 
Nassau  Senior,  when  Inspector  of  Workhouse  Schools, 
had  already  begun  its  beneficent  work.  Every  year 
we  kept  the  anniversary  of  the  opening,  when  kind 
friends  and  supporters,  and  eminent  preachers,  came 
to  the  service  in  the  chapel,  and  to  a meeting  after- 
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wards,  when  all  our  old  girls  assembled,  and  prizes 
were  distributed  to  those  who  deserved  them.  Dui  ing 
this  time  I visited  the  workhouses  of  Bermondsey, 
Rotherhifhe,  St.  Olave’s,  and  Poplar.  I also  visited 
Milbank  Prison,  and  made  acquaintance  with  its 
admirable  matron,  Mrs.  Gibson,  and  by  seeing  what 
was  the  power  and  influence  of  an  educated  and 
cultured  woman  in  such  a post  and  over  depraved 
women,  I became  more  than  ever  desirous  to  see 
ladies  thus  placed  in  workhouses,  an  aspiration  that 
has  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 

In  June  the  first  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Poor  Laws  was  held,  and  I attended 
it  twice,  Mr.  Farnall  having  kindly  arranged  for  my 
examination  ; I was  accompanied  by  Miss  ( arpenter, 
who  also  gave  evidence  with  regard  to  reformatory 
matters.  In  August  the  Social  Science  Congress 
was  held  at  Dublin,  when  I paid  my  first  and  only 
visit  to  Ireland,  an  extension  of  our  tour  to  the 
south  being  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Consort  just  at  the  time  we  should  have 
started.  I stayed  with  my  friends,  the  Croftons, 
and  visited  prisons  and  reformatories,  and  the  North 
and  South  Dublin  Unions.  Lord  Brougham  pre- 
sided, when  Miss  Cobbe  read  her  paper  on  Destitute 
Incurables,  while  I again  addressed  the  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  workhouses.  A meeting  was  held  at 
the  house  of  Judge  Berwick  to  promote  workhouse 
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visiting  by  ladies,  bis  sister,  Miss  Berwick,  taking  a 
warm  part  in  this  and  other  good  works.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  these  two  excellent  people  met, 
some  years  after,  with  a terrible  death  by  fire  in  the 
railway  accident  at  Abergele  in  Wales.  We  dined 
at  the  Castle,  and  were  hospitably  received  every- 
where. All  that  I saw  of  the  country  was  in  an 
excursion  with  Miss  Cobbe  to  the  Wicklow  moun- 
tains, Bray,  and  to  Powerscourt.  We  saw  the 
Queen  arrive  as  we  were  leaving.  On  my  return, 
I visited  the  workhouse  at  Warrington,  and  stayed 
at  Egerton  Hall,  Bolton,  with  the  Edmund  Ash- 
worths, who  were  warmly  interested  in  my  pursuits. 
I saw  the  Bolton  Workhouse  and  the  large  pauper 
schools  at  Swinton.  I then  went  on  to  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  held  at  Manchester,  and 
read  a paper  on  workhouses  in  the  economic  section. 
I also  visited «the  old  workhouse  and  the  New  Crump- 
sail  Infirmary.  On  my  return  I stayed  with  Miss 
Battersby,  at  Lilleshall,  and  met  the  Henry  de 
Bunsens  ; my  father  had  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  Chevalier,  his  father.  At  the  end  of  this  vear 
I saw  the  commencement  of  the  now  widely  spread 
deaconess  movement,  and  was  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Home  in  Burton  Crescent,  where  for 
many  years  the  work  was  carried  on,  under  Elizabeth 
Ferard  and  the  Rev.  Pelham  Dale.  As  I had  long 
been  warmly  interested  in  the  work  in  Germany, 
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France,  and  Switzerland,  and  bad  visited  two  ol 
their  institutions  (of  which  [ sent  an  account  to  the 
Guardian  in  1859),  I was  much  disappointed  at  the 
slow  progress  made  in  England  during  many  years, 
where  it  did  not  seem  to  meet  with  a congenial  soil 
or  atmosphere.  After  thirty  37ears,  however,  we  may 
hope  that  signs  of  growth  are  developing,  and  the 
cause  so  much  needed  may,  alter  all,  flourish  here  as 
in  other  lands. 

As  one  of  my  objects  in  these  Recollections  is  to 
trace  the  beginnings  of  movements  which  are  now 
well- established,  I may  add  one  more  to  the  list. 
In  1859  1 was  induced  to  send  a letter  to  the  Times , 
when  the  “ Midnight  Meeting  ” movement  was  first 
started  for  women,  suggesting  that  it  would  he  well 
to  try  preventive  measures  by  attacking  the  evil  at 
its  source ; the  supply  depending  in  great  measure 
on  the  demand.  The  following  words  were  recently 
spoken  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  a 

meeting  for  this  same  object : — 

“ A <rood  deal  of  rescue  work  is  now  more  or  less 
thrown  away,  because  the  poor  creatures  are  only 
recovered,  frequently  to  fall  away  again.  The 
demand  does  not  diminish,  and  will  not  diminish, 
until  more  spiritual  force  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
men  as  well  as  upon  women/’ 
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First  visit  to  Italy — Church  Congress  at  Oxford — Progress  of 
the  “ incurables  ” movement — Public  meeting;  on  'work- 
house  visiting  at  Leeds — Lady  visitors’  committee  at 
Lambeth — Inauguration  of  the  Ladies’  Diocesan  Associa- 
tion— A delightful  foreign  tour  in  Switzerland  and  Italy 
— Visit  to  Winchester — Home  for  epileptics  opened  in 
Queen  Square — Death  of  my  mother : I move  to  Queen 
Square — Discharged  female  prisoners  as  servants  : a dis- 
appointing experiment — Cholera  convalescents’  fund 
started — A record  of  three  months’  work — Visit  to  Rome 
in  1867 — Alterations  for  the  better  and  the  worse — The 
Central  Africa  Mission  : a roundabout  route  to  Zanzibar — 
Visits  to  Venice  and  Ober-Ammergau. 

The  year  1862  was  memorable  for  my  first  visit  to 
the  enchanting  land  of  Italy.  The  very  name  seems 
to  carry  an  indescribable  fascination  with  it,  which 
surely  must  be  felt  by  all  who  wander  through  its 
fair  scenes,  whether  of  nature  or  art ; but  my 
acquaintance  only  extended  at  that  time  to  the 
north  and  the  lakes,  where  the  former  pre- 
dominates. 

The  second  Church  Congress  was  held  this  year 
at  Oxford,  when  I stayed  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Acland, 
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the  latter  having  been  one  of  the  class  we  used  to 
join  at  Mr.  Hullah’s.  This  year  I visited  the  work- 
houses  at  Greenwich  and  Maidenhead,  and  my 
occupations  at  the  two  Homes  were  ever  increasing  ; 
numerous  visitors  came  to  see  them,  amongst  whom 
were  Lady  Robert  Cecil,  Lady  Stephen  (who  was  a 
visitor  at  the  Paddington  "Workhouse),  Sir  Walter 
Crofton,  and  Lord  Lyttelton,  with  whom  I had 
much  valuable  correspondence  on  Poor  Law  matters. 

The  first  intention  of  the  Incurables’  Home  was 
to  receive  some  of  the  inmates  of  workhouses  who 
were  able  to  pay  something  towards  their  main- 
tenance, and  who  felt  it  a grievance  to  be  classed 
with  the  miscellaneous  “ destitute  ” who  were  to  be 
found  there,  but  for  whom  no  other  refuge  existed. 
We  had  a few  of  such,  the  cost  of  their  maintenance, 
as  in  the  workhouse,  being  paid  by  the  guardians  ; 
but,  as  in  time  the  improvement  of  workhouse 
infirmaries  advanced,  after  their  separation  trom 
the  “ workhouse  ” proper,  this  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary, and  we  admitted  chiefly  such  as  had  been 
respectable  and  valued  servants,  and  had  either 
savings  of  their  own  or  pensions  from  former 
employers,  who  gladly  paid  the  moderate  sum  for 
their  maintenance ; some  were  mothers  of  clerks,  or 
those  still  in  service,  who  were  unable  to  make  a 
home  or  provide  for  them  otherwise  than  by 
payments. 
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In  18G3  I was  invited  to  Leeds,  to  introduce  the 
matter  of  workhouse  visiting,  as  suggested  by  our 
society.  A successful  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Dr.  Atlay  presiding,  and  a paper  was 
read  by  me.  I must  name  another  clergyman  who 
was  present,  the  Bev.  C.  Id.  Middleton  (now  Middle- 
ton- Wake),  then  a curate  at  the  parish  church  and 
chaplain  of  the  infirmary,  who  took  part  in  these 
proceedings,  and  with  whom  I renewed  an  acquaint- 
ance nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  as  a fellow- 
worker,  both  in  the  parish  of  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
and  more  especially  at  Kensington,  in  carrying  out 
the  plan  of  district  nursing  in  that  parish.  The 
workhouse  and  schools  were  of  course  visited. 

The  Social  Science  Congress  met  this  year  at 
Edinburgh,  and  I spent  a pleasant  week  with  the 
Duncan  Maclarens,  a large  party  being  assembled  in 
their  delightful  house  at  Newington,  amongst  whom 
I especially  remember  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Dr.  Hook 
preached  the  sermon  in  the  cathedral. 

A committee  of  lady  visitors  was  now  formed 
for  the  Lambeth  Workhouse,  including  Mrs.  Tait, 
Miss  Gregory,  Mrs.  Herbert,  Lady  Wolverton  (then 
Mrs.  Glyn),  and  many  others.  When  I met  the 
latter,  twenty-five  years  afterwards,  at  Kensington, 
I reminded  her  of  our  former  meetings,  and  she 
said  she  remembered,  when  visiting  the  ward  for 
epileptic  and  imbecile  women,  one  poor  creature 
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threw  her  arms  round  her  neck,  exclaiming,  “ Oh, 
you  are  my  mother ! ” A ast  indeed  have  been  the 
improvements  in  that  large  institution  since  those 
days.  The  Marylebone  Schools  at  Southall  were 
also  visited,  the  excellent  work  of  looking  after  girls 
in  their  places  being  carried  on  there  by  Miss 
Tucker,  one  of  the  first  to  start  for  her  own  parish 
what  is  now  accomplished  by  associations  which 
number  thousands  of  visitors  and  visited. 

In  1864  I took  part  in  the  beginning  of  another 
organization  which  has  done  good  work  ever  since 
— the  Ladies’  Diocesan  Association,  inaugurated  by 
Mrs.  Tait,  at  a meeting  at  London  House.  After  a 
course  of  nearly  thirty  years,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  describe  it,  but  one  of  its  chief  objects  was  to 
spread  and  develop  our  plans  for  visitors  to  work- 
houses, gaining  admission  for  them  through  the 
chaplain’s  and  the  Bishop’s  influence.  This  was 
carried  on  under  the  two  subsequent  Bishops,  and 
now  more  visitors  are  asked  for  than  can  be  found. 

After  the  incessant  anxieties  of  the  Homes  and 
weekly  visiting  of  four  workhouses,  an  occasional 
rest  was  needed,  and  was  this  autumn  provided  by 
another  delightful  tour — through  Switzerland, Styria, 
and  Gastein,  to  North  Italy,  extending  to  Ra- 
venna, Ancona,  Loreto,  and  Botzen.  Probably  these 
times  of  complete  rest  and  refreshment  enabled 
so  much  to  be  got  through  at  other  times  of 
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responsibility  as  well  as  work  ; for  though  there 
was  a committee  for  the  Homes,  the  arrangements 
and  business  really  fell  upon  me,  as  well  for  the 
management  as  the  funds,  which  were,  however, 
never  wanting.  We  were  never  in  debt,  although 
we  had  not  once  adopted  any  of  the  now  far  too 
fashionable  expedients  of  obtaining  aid  by  means  of 
entertainments,  sales,  or  any  such  plans  by  which 
“ charity  ” is  degraded. 

The  training  in  business  habits  was  an  excellent 
one,  even  to  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  little  sums 
possessed  by  the  thirty  girls,  which  had  to  be 
accurate  to  a halfpenny. 

In  18G5  I visited  my  friends  the  Croftons  at 
Winchester,  and  I went  over  the  workhouse ; I 
had  also  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Miss  Yonge,  and  enjoyed,  as  ever,  the  glorious 
cathedral  and  the  grand  old  group  of  St.  Cross, 
before  its  simple  beauty  was  impaired,  as  it  seems 
to  me  at  present,  by  the  gaudy  additions  of  coarse 
painting  and  colour.  A Refuge  for  Women  was 
of  great  interest  to  me,  and  I have  no  doubt  that 
this  visit,  and  the  intercourse  with  Sir  Walter  on 
the  subject  of  prisons  and  prisoners,  helped  to 
develop  the  plan  which  was  carried  out  in  the 
following  year  in  connection  with  them. 

Three  meetings  were  held  this  year  at  Mrs. 
Gladstone’s  house  about  incurables  in  workhouses, 
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at  which  many  influential  persons  were  present, 
including  some  of  the  first  physicians,  who,  with 
several  members  of  Parliament,  signed  a petition 
on  the  subject. 

During  the  course  of  this  year  I began  to  think 
of  the  need  of  taking  another  house  for  a class  of 
patients  from  whom  we  had  frequent  applications, 
but  whom  we  were  quite  unable  to  receive  with 
those  we  already  admitted,  viz.  epileptic  women 
and  girls,  for  whom  there  existed  absolutely  no 
provision  between  the  pauper  asylums  and  the 
private  Homes  with  payments  far  beyond  what 
could  be  made  by  the  middle-classes.  After  the 
lapse  of  twenty-seven  years,  this  obvious  gap  in 
our  philanthropic  work  is  being  filled  by  the 
proposed  establishment  of  an  “ epileptic  colony,” 
following  the  example  long  since  set  by  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  America.  Thus  one 
more  of  my  earnest  desires  is  about  to  be  fulfilled. 

Once  more  a remarkably  suitable  house  was 
available,  at  20,  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  a 
charming  and  spacious  mansion  of  Queen  Anne 
date,  with  a noble  old  oak  staircase,  offering  just  the 
accommodation  required,  with  a large  garden  at 
back,  and  fine  trees,  besides  the  old  conduit  of  some 
centuries  ago,  an  interesting  stone  passage  leading 
to  a well,  which  was  often  explored  by  visitors,  and 
once  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  of  Oxford.  When  it  was 
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decided  to  take  this  house,  so  eonvenientlv  situated 

' * 

between  my  home  and  the  two  institutions  in  New 
Ormond  Street,  much  time  was  naturally  taken  up 
in  making  the  arrangements  and  furnishing  it,  and 
engaging  two  suitable  ladies  for  the  management, 
one  of  whom  had  had  experience  in  the  treatment 
of  patients  of  this  class.  Besides  devoting  part  of 
the  house  to  epileptics,  the  upper  floor  was  to  be 
allotted  to  old  women  of  the  same  class  as  in  New 
Ormond  Street,  for  whom  the  applications  far 
exceeded  our  accommodation. 

I little  thought  when  thus  engaged  in  preparing* 
for  its  occupation  the  following  year,  that  I should 
then  have  to  seek  another  home  for  mvself ; but  in 
January,  1866,  the  last  link  with  our  home  of  thirty 
years  was  broken,  by  the  death  of  our  mother,  and 
thus  my  portion  of  our  old  family  furniture  was 
transferred  to  Queen  Square,  where  1 took  up  my 
abode  in  March.  In  April,  St.  Luke’s  Home  was 
opened,  with  a service  in  the  room  used  as  a chapel, 
and  an  address  by  Dr.  Groulburn,  when  ninety 
persons  were  present.  On  each  St.  Luke’s  Day,  in 
succeeding  years,  a similar  service  was  held,  when 
eminent  preachers  attended.  Dr.  Russell  Reynolds, 
Mr.  Radcliffe  and  Mr.  Ilugman  were  our  kind 
medical  attendants. 

Besides  the  annual  festival  on  St.  Luke’s  Day  at 
the  Home,  we  used  to  have  pleasant  gatherings  of 
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friends  and  workers  in  the  winter,  when  we  ended 
by  having  a service  in  our  chapel,  with  one  of  the 
many  kind  chaplains  who  used  to  come  to  us,  and 
which  was  much  enjoyed  by  all  who  helped  in  our 
various  works. 

As  the  result  of  negotiations  with  Sir  Walter 
Crofton,  who  had  just  opened  a Home  for  discharged 
female  prisoners  in  Queen  Square,  I had  decided 
to  take  some  of  them  on  trial  as  servants  during  the 
last  few  months  of  their  detention,  which  was  to  be 
preparatory  to  their  final  release,  with  a view  to 
giving  them  a previous  trial  and  test.  It  was  a 
curious  experience  during  the  next  two  years,  but 
hardly  a satisfactory  one,  though  made  with  every 
advantage,  for  I had  a good  and  respectable  elderly 
cook,  to  whom  these  poor  women  became  much 
attached,  and  but  little  difficultv  was  met  with 
during  the  first  three  months,  when  they  were  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  house.  But  when  the  fatal 
day  came  for  the  long-looked-for  holiday,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  let  them  go  out  into  the  temptations 
of  the  London  streets,  great  was  the  anxiety  and 
fear  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  their  return. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  hardly  one  was  found  able  to 
stand  the  test,  or  came  back  as  we  hoped  and  desired. 
No  other  experience  of  my  life  has  so  convinced  me 
of  the  terrible  and  fatal  results  of  drink,  or  of  the 
persistence  of  its  baneful  influence.  Can  it  be 
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wondered  at  that  I have  been  a sceptical  observer 
of  some  of  the  present  plans  of  reform,  by  means 
of  seclusion  in  a Home,  for  perhaps  twelve  months, 
or  even  less  ? Here  I had  to  deal  with  women  who 
had  been  in  the  seclusion  of  a convict  prison  for  the 
space  of  perhaps  seven  or  ten  years,  where  they  had 
neither  tasted  nor  even  smelt  intoxicating  liquors ; 
nevertheless,  on  the  first  occasion  that  presented 
itself,  the  fatal  craving  returned  with  its  former 
force,  and  as  one  poor  creature  said  to  me,  when 
overcome  by  the  temptation,  “she  smelt  the  drink, 
on  passing  a public-house,  and  could  not  resist 
entering,”  when  the  result  was  only  too  cei  tain. 
On  any  such  outbreak,  we  were  always  able  to 
return  them  to  the  Home,  where  a charming  lady 
superintendent  devoted  herself  heart  and  soul  to 
their  welfare,  and  this  we  had  frequently  to  do; 
but  after  a time  the  anxiety  and  responsibility  be- 
came too  great  ^one  having  also  stolen  some  money), 
and  the  plan  was  obliged  to  be  given  up.  In  the 
two  years’  trial,  and  out  of  a large  number,  who 
were  of  course  supposed  to  be  the  most  promising 
cases,  I was  only  able  to  entertain  hopes  of  two, 
who,  as  I heard  afterwards,  went  on  well,  at  least 
for  a time,  in  their  situations  with  laundry  work. 
I made  it  a rule  never  to  ask  about  or  allude  to 
their  former  histories.  One  was  a handsome,  clever, 
and  most  capable  young  woman,  of  a superior  family, 
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but  who  had  been  steeped  in  crime  and  vice,  and 
had  become  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  goodness  seemed 
to  surprise  her,  especially  with  regard  to  truthful- 
ness. Thus  one  day  she  said  to  a companion,  as  a 
proof  of  almost  supernatural  virtue,  “ Miss  T. 
wouldn’t  tell  a lie  to  save  her  own  sister  ! ” One 
other  was  of  remarkably  small  size,  and  we  were 
told  had  been  employed  by  her  associates  to  pass 
through  small  openings  and  gain  access  to  houses 
for  her  burglar  companions. 

Those  who  undertake  to  deal  with,  and  hope  to 
reform,  this  class  of  persons,  must  indeed  have  a 
strong  faith  and  hope  to  lead  them  on,  and  the  task 
can  hardly  be  combined  with  other  and  engrossing 
work  of  a different  kind.  This  was  a memorable 
year  in  more  ways  than  these.  In  the  month  of 
August  the  outbreak  of  cholera  was  announced, 
especially  in  the  East  End  of  London.  Help  was 
of  course  forthcoming  immediately,  and  after  taking 
counsel  with  Mrs.  Tait  and  some  others,  it  was 
decided  that  I should  endeavour  to  raise  a fund  for 
convalescents,  who  would  not  be  received  into  any 
existing  institutions.  I visited  the  East  End  and 
met  the  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Tait  at  the  workhouse  of 
St.  George’ s-in-the-East,  where  there  were  wards 
full  of  patients,  in  various  stages  of  the  disease.  A 
letter  was  sent  by  me  to  the  Times , and  a speedy 
and  liberal  response  followed,  the  sums  contributed 
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amounting  at  last  to  £1332,  the  balance  remaining 
at  the  end  being  given  to  Mrs.  Tait’s  Home  for 
Cholera  Orphan  Girls  at  Fulham,  and  to  Mrs. 
Gladstone’s  for  Boys  at  Clapton — the  former  after- 
wards developed  into  St.  Peter’s  Home  at  Broad- 
stairs,  and  the  latter  into  the  Home  at  Hawarden — 
while  the  remainder  was  devoted  to  my  Home  for 
Incurable  Women. 

But  then  began  the  difficult  search  for  a house 
of  suitable  position  and  size  for  the  large  numbers 
we  should  probably  receive  ; indeed,  at  one  time 
the  result  seemed  almost  hopeless,  no  neighbourhood 
desiring  to  have  such  a family  near  them.  But  at 
last  a suitable  offer  was  made  of  the  large  Female 
Orphan  Asylum  at  Lambeth,  lately  vacated  for 
removal  into  the  country,  and  after  much  negotiation 
with  the  owners  this  was  happily  arranged,  and 
furniture  rapidly  supplied,  beds,  bedding,  and  every- 
thing for  kitchen,  etc.,  having  to  be  provided.  By 
September  1st  we  were  able  to  receive  the  first 
comers  from  the  East  End.  I was  once  more 
fortunate  in  securing  helpers  to  superintend  the 
Home,  Mrs.  Rusher,  who  had  great  experience  in 
this  work,  consenting  to  fill  the  arduous  post ; she 
is  since  then  well  known  by  her  long  and  successful 
labours  for  convalescents  at  Hover,  an  occupation 
she  has  only  lately  resigned.  Daily  visits  had  now 
to  be  made  to  assist  in  this  large  household.  Work 
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was  provided  as  far  as  possible  for  the  women,  and 
I used  to  read  to  them  in  the  afternoons,  while 
books  were  provided  for  the  men.  A cook  had  to 
be  found,  and  one  other  servant,  the  rest  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  women.  Some  clergymen 
came  occasionally  for  prayers  or  a Bible-class  in 
the  evenings.  On  the  last  day  of  November  the 
Home  was  closed,  having  apparently  done  its  work 
and  helped  in  the  recovery  to  health  and  strength 
of  many  poor  sufferers  during  the  three  months. 
The  following  account  of  our  work  was  sent  to  the 
Times , and  may  be  of  interest  in  concluding  this 
little  history.  “ During  the  three  months  we 
received  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  women,  fifty-nine  men,  and  thirty- 
eight  children.  Some  were  sent  from  workhouses 
and  hospitals,  but  by  far  the  larger  number  came 
from  East  End  parishes,  all  (with  one  exception) 
being  received  free.  Besides  maintenance  of  the 
inmates,  we  were  able  to  help  several  on  leaving  us, 
which  was  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  our  work. 
The  behaviour  of  nearly  all  was  gratifying ; with 
hardly  one  exception  the  conduct  of  the  men  was 
excellent,  giving  no  trouble  to  the  ladies  who  under- 
took the  management.  Of  gratitude  and  kind  ex- 
pressions ol  feeling  we  received  more  than  we  looked 
for,  and  it  is  a pleasure  to  remember  the  cheerful 
bright  evenings  and  attentive  audiences  in  the  larffe 
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rooms  of  the  old  asylum.  Nothing  was  stinted 
that  could  add  to  health  or  comfort,  yet  we  had  a 
balance  of  £470.”  A gratifying  letter  was  received 
from  the  vestry  of  Shadwell,  the  chairman  and 
committee  of  the  Cholera  Relief  Fund  thanking  us 
most  heartily  for  our  great  kindness  to  their  poor 
parishioners,  so  that  whatever  the  labour  and  anxiety 
had  been,  we  felt  more  than  repaid  for  it  all  by 
being  assured  that  it  had  been  thus  appreciated. 

I have  just  met  with  the  following  in  a recent 
article  on  the  subject  of  cholera,  which  is  interest- 
ing twenty-seven  years  after  the  outbreak  with 
which  I had  to  deal.  “This  epidemic  is  said  to- 
have  been  caused  by  the  breakdown  of  a pump 
and  a filter-bed  in  the  East  London  Water  Com- 
pany’s Works,  and  to  the  consequent  distribution 
of  unfiltered  water  from  the  Lea  during  three  days 
in  the  East  London  District,  when  six  thousand 
died.” 

As  one  of  my  objects  in  this  retrospect  is  to 
note  some  of  the  many  movements  of  which  I have 
seen  the  beginning,  I may  add  one  more  belonging 
to  this  year,  viz.  the  founding  of  the  mission 
chapel  in  Theobald’s  Road,  which  was  the  result 
of  the  new  parish  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  being 
taken  out  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  and  St.  George 
the  Martyr ; now  that  this  has  developed  into*  one 
of  the  most  noble  of  the  modern  churches  of  London, 
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there  are  few  of  the  present  worshippers  who  are 
able  to  recall  the  first  humble  effort,  and  the 
enormous  labours  of  the  vicar,  Mr.  Webber  (now 
Bishop  of  Brisbane)  which  preceded  and  brought 
about  this  result. 

In  these  days  there  is  little  to  be  recorded  in  a 
visit  to  Rome,  but  it  was  certainly  an  unusual 
circumstance  that  on  March  22nd,  1867,  we  should 
have  been  all  ready  to  start  on  our  trip,  when  the 
heavy  snow  that  had  fallen  in  the  night  rendered 
it  impossible  to  procure  a conveyance  and  reach 
the  station  in  time,  so  our  departure  was  deferred 
till  the  next  day.  One  enjoyment  of  this  tour,  now 
almost  entirely  of  the  past,  was  the  drive  by  car- 
riage along  the  Riviera,  exchanged,  surely  at  great 
loss,  for  the  rush  of  the  train  through  numerous 
tunnels,  by  which  the  lovely  views  both  from 
above  and  below  are  lost  to  sight ; for  those  who 
travel  for  enjoyment  and  rest,  this  can  only  be 
considered  an  irreparable  loss.  We  stayed  in  the 
same  house  with  my  friend  Emma  Simpkinson,  who 
made  her  home  there,  in  charge  of  a little  orphan 
nephew.  The  old  state  of  things  still  existed  to  a 
great  extent,  and  I am  glad  to  have  been  able  to 
witness  much  that  is  now  changed  for  the  worse 
as  far  as  the  picturesque  is  considered.  But  when 
I remember  the  condition  of  the  streets  and  the 
accompanying  smells,  it  is  hard  to  decide  against 
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modern  reforms;  and,  after  all,  the  grand  objects 
and  thelovely  natural  features  could  not  be  touched, 
though  at  the  present  time  it  appears  that  some 
of  the  chief  and  unique  charms  of  the  capital  of 
the  world  are  about  to  be  swept  away,  by  the 
ruthless  destruction  of  many  of  the  villa  gardens. 
These,  and  the  Terrace  of  the  Pincio,  with  its  un- 
rivalled view,  were  amongst  the  attractions  which 
one  then  believed  could  never  be  destroyed. 

Our  last  evening  in  Pome  was  spent  in  the 
orthodox  manner  of  visiting  the  Fountain  of  Trevi, 
to  drink  of  its  waters ; an  act  which  must  be  per- 
formed by  all  who  wish  to  re-visit  Pome,  and 
yield  again  to  its  marvellous  fascinations.  This 
there  appeared  but  little  prospect  of  being  my 
happy  lot,  but  I went  through  the  ordeal,  never- 
theless. Strange  to  say,  however,  within  the  year 
it  was  again  my  fate  to  find  myself  in  Pome  once 
more,  and  on  the  sad  mission  of  bringing  back  to 
England,  in  her  last  illness,  the  friend  whom  I 
had  visited  the  previous  year.  Our  stay  was  as 
short  as  possible,  but  during  those  three  days  I 
endeavoured  to  show  the  sister  who  accompanied 
me  some  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  and  about 
the  city.  This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  I 
was  ever  on  the  Mediterranean,  but  for  the  saving 
of  fatigue,  we  embarked  at  Leghorn  for  Genoa, 
and  again  for  Nice,  and  thus  had  the  lovely  sight, 
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and  the  only  attainable  view,  of  the  glorious 

position  of  the  former  city. 

During  this  year  I visited  and  became  ac- 
quainted with,  for  the  first  time,  the  grand  institu- 
tions founded  by  Canon  Woodard,  Hurstpierpomt, 
Lancing,  and  Bognor,  the  infirmary  for  the  boys  at 
the  former  college  being  under  the  charge  ol  in} 
friend  Helen  Tozer,  who,  with  her  brother,  the 
Bishop,  I first  met  on  their  return  from  Zanzibar  ; 
the  three  black  boys  who  accompanied  them  used 
frequently  to  visit  us,  and  after  their  return  I had 
several  amusing  letters  written  by  them.  Di. 
Steere  also  came  to  us,  and  thus  began  the  deep 
interest  in  this  mission  which  I have  already 
alluded  to.  One  fact  in  its  remarkable  progress  I 
may  record  here  as  illustrating  a former  state  of 
things  now  well-nigh  forgotten.  A lady  who  had 
been  staying  with  me  was  intending  to  proceed  to 
the  mission  at  Zanzibar,  and  the  only  way  of  getting 
there  in  those  days  was  by  the  sailing  ships  of  the 
Herman  merchants  from  Hamburg,  which  called  at 
Cardiff.  So  thither  we  had  to  go,  to  see  her  embark 
on  a voyage  of  three  or  four  months,  an  undertaking 
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which  all  had  then  to  face,  and  which  might  well 
deter  the  boldest.  Several  days  had  to  be  spent  at 
the  hotel,  as  is  usual  in  these  cases  ; such  arrange- 
ments can  hardly  be  realized  now  in  the  rapid  and 
pleasant  transit  of  one  month. 
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During*  the  year  1868  I endeavoured  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  my  operations  at  St.  Luke’s  Home,  by 
finding  ladies  who  might  be  willing  to  be  trained 
in  nursing,  with  the  view  of  undertaking  work  in 
Poor  Law  infirmaries,  an  effort  which  we  felt  sure 
could  alone  meet  all  the  difficulties,  and  do  away 
with  the  crying  evils  of  pauper  nursing.  But 
though  it  may  have  been  the  first  seed  sown  in  the 
now  vast  and  successful  field  of  work  in  this  direc- 
tion, it  was  not  to  grow  and  prosper  at  the  time, 
and  the  plan,  after  a trial  with  three  ladies,  who 
were  to  go  daily  for  hospital  training,  had  to  be 
given  up,  to  be  revived,  as  will  be  seen,  eleven 
years  after,  in  a more  hopeful  and  practicable 
form. 

In  1869  a conference  was  held  by  the  Refor- 
matory and  Refuge  Union,  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms,  when  I read  a paper,  and  a great  deal  of 
interesting  and  useful  information  was  the  result  of 
this  assembly  of  experienced  workers.  Much  time 
was  taken  up  by  frequent  visits  to  the  numerous 
applicants  for  the  Home  for  Incurables,  who  had  to 
be  seen  at  their  abodes,  whenever  within  reach,  and 
many  persons  came  also  about  them,  twelve  visitors 
often  in  a day,  and  sometimes  double  that  number. 
In  September  the  Social  Science  Congress  was  held 
at  Bristol,  and  I spent  a pleasant  week  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wait,  attending  all  the  meetings,  with 
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Miss  Carpenter,  and  hearing  Charles  Ivmgsley  and 
many  other  interesting  speakers  and  lectureis. 

Another  meeting  took  place  about  pauper  chil- 
dren at  Miss  Phipson’s  house  in  Birmingham,  to 
which  I was  invited  to  read  a paper,  and  there  I 
met  Miss  F.  Davenport  Hill,  and  other  ladies, 

actively  working  in  these  matters. 

So  ends  another  decade  of  work  and  enjoyment, 
not  the  least  part  of  which  may  surely  be  named, 
the  first  acquaintance  with  Italy  and  its  glorious 
capital,  though  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  city 
of  all  this  wonderful  land  was  still  left  to  be  visited 
the  following  year — Venice,  unsurpassed  and  unique 
amongst  all  the  sights  of  the  world.  Having  seen 
it  both  in  spring  and  autumn,  I have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  in  order  best  to  appreciate  its  charms 
the  former  season  should  be  chosen,  at  least  foi  a hist 
sight,  for  many  reasons,  not  only  for  the  avoidance 
of  the  mosquito  plague,  but  of  the  smells  also,  which 
are  not  perceptible  in  the  freshness  of  spring  (as 
is  also  the  case  in  Holland),  and  for  the  beauti- 
ful sight  of  the  snow-covered  Apennines,  which 
can  only  be  had  at  that  season.  No  more  perfect 
rest  can  be  imagined  than  the  dream-like  sensation 
of  gliding  through  these  ever  changing  scenes  of 
beauty,  and  a more  delightful  month  was  never 
spent.  We  were  much  interested  in  the  good  gon- 
dolier whom  we  employed  the  whole  time,  both  on 
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this  and  another  occasion,  and  from  whom  we  occa- 
sionally had  a quaint  Italian  letter  afterwards ; he 
was  beginning  to  he  very  sorrowful  at  the  recent 
increase  of  small  steamers,  which  even  then  seriously 
affected  the  earnings  of  the  boatmen,  and  do  so  to 
a still  greater  degree  at  the  present  time ; but  such 
innovations  upon  primitive  customs  and  the  pic- 
turesque, though  they  may  be  regretted,  cannot  be 
arrested.  One  of  the  most  delightful  expeditions, 
not  always  taken  by  those  who  rush  through  the 
sights  as  quickly  as  possible,  was  that  to  the  Island 
of  Torcello,  the  cradle  of  \ enice  in  early  ages, 
where  real  and  uninjured  remains  of  architecture 
and  mosaics  are  yet  to  be  enjoyed  in  all  their  sim- 
plicity ; while  the  sight  of  green  fields  and  hedges  of 
white  hawthorn  and  country  canals  was  a refreshing 
change.  Truly  this  region  is  a paradise  for  sketchers. 

In  the  autumn  I attended  once  more  the  Social 
Science  Congress  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  this  being 
my  first  visit  to  the  northern  city,  going  over  dailv 
from  Moorhouse,  Durham ; Dr.  Lyon  Playfair’s 
address  on  education  being  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions. Many  interesting  towns  and  churches  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  visited,  and  every  such 
tour  confirmed  the  opinion  that  much  of  our  own 
country  is  ignored  by,  and  wholly  unknown  to, 
many  who  rush  off  annually  to  see  foreign  lands 
and  sights  not  more  worthy  of  a visit. 
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In  1871  Italy  was  again  visited,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  returning  by  Ober-Ammergau,  the  perfoim- 
ance  of  the  Passion  Play,  given  every  ten  years, 
having  been  deferred  from  the  previous  year  on 
account  of  the  war  between  France  and  Germany. 
This  tour  was  remarkable  for  the  extensive  floods 
which  seemed  to  pursue  us,  and  hindeied  and 
altered  almost  all  our  plans.  The  experience  was  an 
unusual  one,  though  once  more  to  be  repeated  in  18^>2. 

I was  glad  to  have  witnessed  the  remarkable 
spectacle  in  the  Bavarian  Highlands  in  that  yeai, 
and  not  later,  as  the  enjoyment  must  diminish  at 
every  repetition,  the  element  of  crowd  and  sensa- 
tionalism growing  at  each  succeeding  representa- 
tion. AVe  had  comfortable  quarters  in  the  house 
of  Madame  Veit,  kindly  vacated  for  us  by  an 
English  gentleman  who  had  long  lodged  there. 
Once  again,  in  1875,  I revisited  the  village  on  the 
occasion  of  a lesser  performance  of  a sacred  cha- 
racter, which,  from  the  quiet  ol  all  the  sunoundings, 
I thought  in  many  respects  more  enjoyable.  The 
solemn  reality  of  the  great  representation  can  haidly 
be  more  fully  appreciated  than  by  the  fact  that  its 
scenes  are  to  this  day  recalled  on  hearing  the  chap- 
ters read  which  bring  it  before  the  mind,  and  have 
surely  given  life  and  reality  to  the  words  to  many 
who  have  witnessed  it. 

I once  more  attended  the  Church  Congress,  held 
at  Nottingham,  and  for  the  last  time. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Engadine  in  1872— A short-lived  Women’s  Dress  Associa- 
tion Appointment  of  parochial  mission  woman — Reading 
at  mothers’  meetings : an  appreciative  audience — Supple- 
mentary sales,  soap,  and  lentils — Our  clerical  visitors — 
Appointment  of  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior  as  insj)ector  of  pauper 
schools  for  girls : her  devoted  labours  and  premature 
death  Fresh  parish  work — Demolition  of  Little  Ormond 
Yard— Visits  to  Oxford  and  Brighton— Tour  in  Russia- 
Second  visit  to  the  Engadine — Scheme  for  a home  for  art 
students— Two  reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Tait — Meeting  to 
discuss  proposed  bishopric  for  Northern  Europe — Archaeo- 
logical meeting  at  Christ’s  Hospital. 

The  first  year  of  a visit  to  the  Engadine,  1872,  was 
memorable  and  enjoyable  to  a degree  that  can 
hardly  be  imagined,  now  that  it  is  overrun  by 
crowds  of  tourists,  and  the  charm  of  repose  and 
seclusion,  for  which  it  was  then  sought,  has  become 
a thing  of  the  past.  Our  first  visit  was  passed  at 
the  little  village  of  Celerina  in  a pension  recom- 
mended by  friends  who  knew  it  well.  Nothing 
could  be  more  delightful  than  the  freshness  and 
novelty  of  this  time,  spent  in  exploring  entirely 
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new  scenes,  and  m an  atmosphere  so  exhilarating 
that  walks  of  eighteen  miles  were  possible.  lien 
Ronzi  and  his  mother  and  children  were  the  owners, 
and  he  had  one  of  the  little  carriages  of  the  country 
always  at  our  service.  Subsequent  visits  were 
made  there,  but  at  last  the  attraction  of  a nearei 
church,  at  Pontresina,  prevailed  to  draw  us  away  , 
hut  we  have  kept  up  communication  with  this 
worthy  family  ever  since,  three  deaths,  of  the  grand- 
mother, father,  and  a son,  having  taken  place  amongst 
them  during  this  interval.  On  a later  occasion, 
when  the  youngest  boy  was  returning  to  his  college 
at  Chur,  as  we  were  to  drive  to  Davos,  we  offered 
to  take  him  with  us  for  the  little  trip,  leaving  him 
after  some  days  at  Seewis,  in  the  Prattigau,  to  walk 
on  to  his  school.  He  was  a most  intelligent  and 
well-mannered  lad,  quite  a natural  gentleman,  and 
it  was  delightful  to  see  his  activity  and  enjoyment 
of  the  mountains.  We  heard  some  years  after  ot 
his  death  at  Geneva,  where  he  had  a situation,  with 
great  regret. 

We  afterwards  visited  the  grandmother  in  her 
charming  little  house  at  Samaden,  with  its  fine  old 
wooden  furniture;  the  liqueur,  which  used  to  be 
made  by  the  family  from  native  herbs,  with  which 
she  regaled  us,  being  most  excellent.  It  was  a 
picture  of  peaceful  and  comfortable  old  age,  which 
any  one  might  envy.  Indeed  the  whole  appear- 
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ance  of  contentment  and  competence  in  tlie  valley, 
and  the  absence  of  poverty,  was  one  of  the  chief 
elements  of  repose  and  sources  of  attraction.  Much 
of  this  has,  I fear,  vanished  with  the  ever-increasing 
tourist  invasion.  On  one  occasion  I listened  to  a 
party  of  (I  conclude)  Americans,  who,  on  being 
informed  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  their  carriage, 
declared  it  to  be  much  too  little,  and  insisted  on 
paying  more.  I had  a similar  experience  at  a hotel 
in  Venice,  when  travellers  came  into  the  next  room 
at  night  and  asked  the  waiter  the  {mice,  which  on 
hearing,  they  decided  to  be  wonderfully  moderate. 
Who  can  wonder  at  the  demoralization  of  the 
natives  which  is  too  surely  going  on  in  every 
country  which  we  overrun,  when  they  are  thus 
gratuitously  taught  the  lessons  of  rapacity  and 
extortion  ? 

This  year  some  friends  of  mine  started  a women’s 
dress  association,  and  induced  me  to  join  it.  We 
held  several  meetings  and  framed  rules,  and  I wrote 
a little  paper  on  the  subject,  but  I fear  the  result 
was  not  great,  and  it  did  not  live  long. 

Another  occupation  began  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  when  a parochial  mission  woman  was  ap- 
pointed, of  whom  I was  superintendent.  No  more 
satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  the  poor  can 
be  found  than  this,  of  which  I have  now  had  ex- 
perience for  twenty  years.  It  enabled  me  to  know 
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the  truth  about  many  persons  and  families  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  impossible,  and  the 
result  was  that  no  one  came  to  beg  nor  attempted 
to  impose.  On  paying  a first  visit,  perhaps  an  effort 
might  be  made  to  ask  help  of  the  mission  woman ; 
but  when  she  explained  that  she  expected  them  to 
give  to  her,  the  tables  were  turned  in  a curious 
manner,  and  small  sums  were  immediately  pro- 
duced, as  contributions  to  the  clothing  fund,  which 
amounted  to  over  £2  a week  from  the  members 
of  the  mothers’  meeting.  The  weekly  gatherings 
of  from  thirty  to  fifty  of  these  women  in  a large 
room  of  the  fine  old  house  on  Monday  afternoons, 
when  the  children  were  in  school,  was,  I am  sure, 
a time  of  real  enjoyment  to  us  all ; the  perfect  quiet, 
and  the  trees  of  the  garden,  with  their  fresh  green 
in  spring,  all  combined  to  make  it  a rest  and  re- 
freshment such  as  few  poor  hard-working  women 
can  partake  of.  The  garden  was  also  delightful  for 
tea-parties  in  the  summer,  both  for  the  women,  as 
the  children  could  play  about,  and  for  the  girls 
from  the  Home.  In  the  winter  large  numbers  were 
gathered  in  the  school-room,  when  a lecture  or  magic 
lantern  entertained  them,  the  husbands  coming  in 
later.  Amongst  the  most  popular  of  our  lecturers  was 
the  late  Dr.  Pope,  of  the  National  Health  Society, 
whose  humorous  and  excellent  talks  on  practical 
matters  were  deeply  appreciated  by  all  his  hearers. 
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The  reading  for  an  hour  was  keenly  appreciated, 
and  we  got  through  a great  variety  of  books.  I 
never  found  any  difficulty  during  the  ten  years  in 
selecting  suitable  and  interesting  subjects ; and  here 
I may  repeat  my  conviction  that  it  is  a great  mistake 
to  read  down  to  the  capacities  of  the  poor,  who  are 
capable  of  understanding  more  than  we  give  them 
credit  for.  Thus  I read  to  them  Miss  Yonge’s, 
Miss  Sewell’s  and  Miss  Montgomery’s  tales,  and  even 
some  of  Tennyson’s  poems  (such  as  Enoch  Arden), 
at  which  tears  were  shed  and  appreciative  comments 
made.  It  was  amusing  to  find  how  accurately  they 
remembered  the  exact  point  at  which  I left  off,  and 
would  remind  me,  while  to  those  who  might  have 
lost  a reading,  they  would  give  the  missing- 
information. 

Another  point  of  interest  in  these  meetings  I 
may  mention,  namely,  the  sale  of  a variety  of  articles 
not  usually  included,  and  in  addition  to  the  clothing 
materials  always  provided,  everything  being  sold  at 
cost  price  (having  been  bought,  of  course,  in  large 
quantities,  enabling  us  to  make  this  reduction),  this 
being  one  of  the  admirable  rules  of  the  Parochial 
Mission  Women’s  Society,  to  give  no  bonuses,  the 
power  of  saving  in  small  sums,  and  the  purchase 
of  the  best  materials  at  wholesale  prices,  being  quite 
sufficient  inducement  and  benefit,  without  any  bribes. 
Our  supplementary  sales  were  of  all  kinds  of  useful 
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small  articles  for  needlework  and  clothing1,  and 
besides  these,  much  good  was  done  by  introducing 
other  things  to  their  notice,  such  as  superior  soap, 
and  above  all,  lentils  for  soup,  of  which  a practical 
example  was  given  in  a well-made  specimen,  which 
induced  them  to  buy  it  largely  for  a wholesome  hot 
meal  for  their  children  coming  in  from  school,  instead 
of  the  far  too  general  bread  and  butter  and  tea.  It 
has  been  very  satisfactory  to  hear,  quite  recently, 
that  this  good  practice  is  still  carried  on,  and  lentils 
continue  to  be  bought  at  the  shops.  So  prejudiced 
and  ignorant  are  the  poor  on  the  subject  of  food, 
that  we  can  do  no  greater  kindness  than  by 
enlightening  them  by  some  such  practical  methods. 
It  was  a sorrow  to  us  all  when  these  meetings  had 
to  be  brought  to  an  end,  on  my  leaving  the  parish, 
in  1882,  but  I believe  that  much  good  seed  had  been 
sown  during  the  ten  years.  The  same  mission 
woman  is  now  at  wTork  after  eighteen  years’  good 
service.  One  of  the  clergy  always  came  for  readings 
from  the  Bible  and  prayer  at  the  end ; sometimes 
a friend  from  elsewhere  would  visit  us ; one  such 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cady,  from  New  York,  introduced 
by  Bishop  Tozer,  and  his  hearers  were  not  a little 
interested  and  astonished  to  hear  his  expressions  of 
surprise  at  the  employment  of  young  women  as 
barmaids  in  England,  an  occupation  which  would 
never  be  tolerated  in  his  country.  It  was  a great 
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pleasure  thus  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  so 
admirable  a man  and  preacher,  another  being  Dr. 
William  Stevens  Perry,  now  Bishop  of  Iowa,  and 
his  wife,  who  came  over  to  the  Lambeth  Conference, 
and  on  other  occasions  also. 

In  the  course  of  1872, 1 had  the  great  satisfaction 
of  hearing  from  Mr.  Stansfeld,  then  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  of  his  proposal  to 
appoint  a lady  as  inspector  of  pauper  schools  foi 
girls,  and  he  came  one  day  to  see  me  to  discuss  it, 
as  I had  known  the  one  selected  all  her  life, 
and  her  grandparents  also,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes. 
No  more  happy  selection  of  a pioneer  in  this 
important  work  could  surely  have  been  made,  01 
have  produced  more  satisfactory  results,  her  devoted 
labours  being  only  too  soon  ended  by  her  lamented 
death;  but  during  the  brief  period  when  her  time 
was  given  up  to  this  laborious  work,  I had  the 
privilege  of  accompanying'  her  to  some  of  the  district 
schools,  and  thus  we  visited  Leavesden  and  Sutton 
together.  After  my  previous  inspections  of  some 
of  these  gigantic  institutions,  well-named  “ barracks,” 
it  was  no  small  satisfaction  to  me  thus  to  find 
a woman’s  penetrating  mind  and  judgment  brought 
to  bear  upon  them,  promising  undoubted  benefits 
in  the  future,  which  have  been  abundantly  realized. 

I cannot  resist  inserting  here  the  letter  from 
Mrs.  Nassau  Senior  (the  only  daughter  of  John 
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Hughes),  so  charming  in  its  simplicity  and  earnest- 
ness. I am  not  aware  of  the  circumstances  that  led 
to  this  appointment,  as  I do  not  remember  her 
taking  any  part  in  social  work  previously,  her 
talents  having  been  in  other  directions ; her  singing* 
was  known  to  all  her  friends,  and  it  was  her  beautiful 
voice  that  was  the  first  to  try  the  acoustic  qualities 
of  the  new  Albert  Hall,  when  it  was  said  that  no 
other  vocalist  was  better  able  to  fill  it.  She  had,  I 
believe,  visited  workhouses  privately',  and  had  been 
interested  in  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  the 
boarding-out  of  pauper  orphans,  when  she  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Stansfeld  and  received  the 
official  appointment  in  1873.  After  this  temporary 
appointment  was  ended,  and  had  received  the  cordial 
approbation  of  the  Board,  it  was  confirmed  and 
renewed,  the  following  year,  under  the  title  of 
“ Inspector  of  Workhouses  and  Workhouse  (or 
separate)  District  Pauper  Schools,  with  the  duty  of 
inquiring  into  their  female  departments,  and  the 
treatment  of  infants.”  Such  duties  as  these  can 
only  be  carried  out  by  a woman,  and  the  necessity 
of  such  appointments  has  been  unceasingly  urged 
upon  the  Central  Board ; yet  at  present  only  one 
lady,  for  boarded-out  children,  has  hitherto  succeeded 
the  first  pioneer.  . 

The  letter  to  which  I have  referred  is  dated 
January  20th,  1873,  and  runs  as  follows 
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“Dear  Louisa, 

“ Will  you  give  a very  old  friend  the 
benefit  of  your  advice  and  experience  ? Stansfeld 
has  given  me  a job  of  work,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
year  to  do  it  in.  I have  to  inquire  and  report  on 
the  influence  of  the  education  in  district,  workhouse, 
and  separate,  schools,  on  girls,  nothing  to  do  with 
boarding-out,  except,  of  course,  indirectly.  No  one 
oan  help  me  in  this  matter  as  you  can.  I am  most 
proud  and  delighted  to  be  given  a bit  of  work  for 
the  nation,  and,  of  course,  I am  intensely  anxious  to 
do  it  thoroughly  and  well.  You  have  been  doing 
splendid  national  work  for  years  and  years,  and 
your  advice  and  suggestions  will  be  quite  invaluable 
to  me,  if  you’ll  take  me  in  hand.  I know  how  over- 
busy you  are  at  your  own  work,  but  I’m  certain 
you’ll  be  glad  to  help  me.” 

This,  indeed,  I was  only  too  delighted  to  do.  I 
will  now  add  the  sad  sequel  of  this  hopeful  beginning 
of  work,  less  than  two  years  later.  It  is  dated 
December  22nd,  1874 

“ Nothing,  you  may  be  sure,  but  very  serious 
illness  would  have  driven  me  to  resign.  I don’t 
think  I need  tell  you  what  it  cost  me  to  give  up  my 
work  just  as  there  seemed  every  chance  of  my  being 
allowed  to  carry  it  out.  But  it  is  clearly  God’s  will, 
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and  He  will  raise  up  people  to  work  for  Him,  as  He 
has  already  done  through  all  the  centuries ; one 
person  more  or  less  matters  not,  hut  I own  it  was 
a bitter  trial  at  first.  Now  I have  learnt  to  see 
that  ‘all  is  well,’  and  am  quite  contented  and 
thankful.  The  private  work  is  well  started,  I hope, 
in  South  Kensington,  Westminster,  and  St.  Pancras. 
Good-bye,  dear.” 

It  was  “ good-bye,”  indeed,  for  I never  saw  her 
ajrain ! She  mmht  well  have  been  thankful  could 
she  have  realized  and  foreseen  all  the  beneficial 
results  that  have  followed  in  twenty  years  from  her 
all  too  short  beginning,  and  the  “ Memorandum  of 
a scheme  of  work  ” which  she  sent  in  with  her 
resignation,  and  which  she  hoped  might  he  useful 
to  any  one  who  succeeded  her.  I need  hardly  say 
that  all  the  present  plans  for  the  care  of  pauper 
girls  have  developed  to  their  present  extent  from 
the  seed  which  she  was  permitted  to  sow,  though, 
as  I have  already  mentioned,  a still  earlier  beginning 
was  made  by  Miss  Tucker,  at  Marylebone,  in  her 
“ Preventive  Mission  for  Girls,”  and  by  Miss  Cohhe 
and  Miss  Elliot,  at  Bristol. 

I have  specified  some  of  the  many  opportunities 
I enjoyed  in  attending  various  lectures  and  Bible- 
classes,  amongst  the  latter  being  those  held  for  many 
years  by  Mr.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Thorold,  and  this 
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year,  1873,  was  added  the  class  of  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
T\  ilkinson,  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Eaton  Square.  A 
night  school  for  boys,  in  which  I used  to  assist,  was 
another  added  occupation  of  these  years,  the  be- 
ginning of  still  more  useful  schemes,  which  grew  out 
of  it  subsequently,  viz.  a club  for  boys,  and  the 
gymnasium  for  lads,  which  was  fortunately  suggested 
just  in  time  to  he  added  in  the  basement  of  the  fine 
new  schools  being  built  in  the  parish,  and  which 
was,  I believe,  the  first  of  the  many  schemes  of  the 
kind  which  are  now  thought  essential  in  the  organi- 
zation of  parish  work  \ its  usefulness  still  continuing 
to  the  present  time.  Amongst  the  many  material 
improvements  I have  witnessed,  I must  mention  that 
of  the  clearing  away  of  one  of  the  worst  slums  of 
that  neighbourhood,  Little  Ormond  Yard,  a square 
surrounded  by  quaint  old  houses,  some  with  outside 
staircases,  its  former  use  having  been  chiefly  for 
stables,  which  belonged  to  the  fine  houses  in  Great 
Ormond  Street.  Curiously  enough,  in  a letter  of 
my  grandfather’s,  he  mentions,  on  returning  from 
a driving  tour  in  his  pony  phaeton,  that  he  put  it 

up  in  this  very  yard.  I used  to  visit  in  nearlv 

«/ 

every  house,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  ascend 
to  some  of  the  upper  rooms  by  the  winding  staircase, 
which  barely  left  space  to  work  one’s  self  round  by 
stooping  under  the  low  roof.  It  was  indeed  a 
blessing  for  the  parish  when  this  was  swept  away, 
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and  a new  street  took  its  place,  the  families,  mostly 
Irish,  removing  further  East,  to  fill  up  by  degrees 
the  much  better  houses  near  Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  built 
for  a far  different  class  of  persons.  I believe  at  that 
time  no  law  had  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
foundations  of  houses,  and  one  day  we  were  startled 
in  church  to  hear  our  rector  describe,  in  stiong  and 
well-merited  language,  the  process  by  which  this 
horrible  material  of  centuries  had  been  employed 
thus  for  the  new  buildings!  The  experiences  of 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  destruction 
can  hardly  be  adequately  imagined  or  described. 

The  mission  held  throughout  London  in  1874 
gave  us  much  additional  work  in  preparing  for  it, 
by  giving  out  papers  in  every  room  of  those  streets 
which  we  undertook  to  visit,  the  high  old  mansions 
in  some  of  these  being  more  trying  than  even  the 
low  ones  of  Little  Ormond  Yard ; one  evening  we 
went,  a small  party,  to  sing  hymns  in  this  spot, 
hoping  to  attract  the  inhabitants  to  the  services. 

One  of  several  delightful  visits  to  Mrs.  Combe, 
at  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  followed,  during 
which  I saw  and  heard  many  preachers  and  friends, 
the  Bonamy  Prices,  Thomas  Arnolds,  Mr.  Knox 
Little  at  St.  Barnabas  and  St.  Mary’s;  visited 
Exeter  College  with  Mr.  Jackson  (now  the  rector), 
whom  we  had  met  at  Ober-Ammergau,  lieai  d Canon 
King,  at  St.  Giles’s,  went  to  Keble  College  with 
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Miss  Edwards,  to  the  Aclands,  heard  Mr.  Ralston 
lecture  on  Russia  (which  was  especially  interesting, 
in  view  of  our  approaching  tour),  visited  Mrs.  Jelf 
and  the  Provost  and  Mrs.  Hawkins,  went  to  Ma<x- 
dalen  chapel  with  Mrs.  Bulley ; saw  Princes  Arthur 
and  Leopold  at  the  service  in  Christchurch  Cathedral, 
and  visited  the  workhouse  and  industrial  schools, 
and  Cowley ; surely  objects  of  interest  enough 
to  fill  a much  longer  time  than  a week. 

This  year  I visited  the  Brighton  Workhouse, 
having  been  much  interested  in  it  on  a previous 
occasion  through  my  acquaintance  with  Dr.  King, 
when  I had  the  opportunity  of  enlisting  the  sym- 
pathy of  Colonel  Moorsom,  who  afterwards  joined 
the  board  of  guardians,  and  became  the  chairman. 
The  immense  advance  made  in  all  Poor  Law 
arrangements  since  that  day,  must  he  known  to  all 
who  care  about  such  matters  ; but  little  could  I fore- 
see at  that  time  the  still  further  addition  and 
advantage  of  three  lady  members  having  joined  the 
Board. 

The  starting-point  of  temperance  work  for  the 
parish  of  St.  George  the  Martyr  was  made  from 
my  house,  in  this  year,  when  a meeting  was  held, 
at  which  the  rector,  Rev.  J.  Back,  was  present,  and 
Mr.  Ram,  and  other  clergymen  from  the  Church  of 
England  Society,  came  to  speak  about  it ; Lady 
Frederick  Cavendish  and  her  sister,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
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J.  G-.  Talbot,  and  about  thirty  persons  attended. 
This  branch  of  the  work  was  then  formed,  and 
has  continued  ever  since  to  do  good  service. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  foreign  tours  I ever 
enjoyed  was  during  the  more  than  three  months 
spent  in  Russia,  from  August  to  November.  The 
experience  was  entirely  novel,  the  aspect  of  all 
things  simgestiim  an  Eastern  rather  than  Western, 
civilization.  The  journey  thither,  by  Stockholm, 
and  the  enchanting  voyage  through  the  islands 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  was  unexpected,  for  no 
travels  that  I had  read  had  described  them.  I 
remained  behind,  when  my  companions  left  me,  foi 
a further  tour  to  Kieff  and  the  south,  and  moie  pio- 
lono-ed  visits  to  Moscow  and  Petersburg,  where  I 
had  friends  in  all  the  kind  chaplains.  It  was  tanta- 
lizing to  depart  just  when  winter  was  setting  in 
with  all  its  charms,  and  the  interesting  and  en- 
lightened residents  were  returning  to  the  capital, 

o 

but  it  was  impossible  to  leave  all  my  work  at  home 
for  a longer  time,  and  I therefore  set  out,  the  very 
day  the  snow  began  to  fall,  on  my  homeward 
journey,  stopping  at  Berlin  on  the  way,  but  with 
many  longings  for  the  sledges  and  the  ice  of  a 
northern  winter.  During  my  stay,  I was  surprised 
to  find  the  facility  with  which  I could  walk  about 
unattended,  and  even  sit  down  to  sketch,  the  humble 
and  subservient  character  which  clings  to  the 
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former  serfs,  permitting  no  demonstration  of  rude- 
ness, or  even  curiosity,  and  thus  I was  able  to 
indulge  in  one  of  my  chief  enjoyments  without  fear 
or  distraction. 

It  is  a common  idea  that  however  pleasant  may 
be  the  sights  of  a Russian  winter,  the  cold  during  so 
many  months  must  be  intolerable  to  those  not  used 
to  it ; but  it  is  a curious  fact  that  it  is  not  felt  by 
residents,  or  suffered  from,  as  by  many  in  more 
temperate  climates.  I knew  an  instance  of  this  in 
my  friends,  the  family  of  one  of  the  chaplains,  whom 
I visited  some  years  after,  when  they  were  at  a 
living  in  Warwickshire  in  a modern  and  isolated 
parsonage  house.  They  described  to  me  their 
sufferings  during  the  previous  winter  as  having 
been  far  beyond  any  experience  amidst  ice  and 
snow,  and  they  sighed  for  the  house-warming  stoves 
and  double  windows,  which  maintain  a temperature 
that  requires  no  extra  winter  clothing,  furs  and 
thick  woollen  garments  being  only  put  on  out  of 
doors  ; this  also  was  my  experience  during  the  short 
period  of  my  winter’s  stay.  One  of  my  chief  enjoy- 
ments was  the  frequent  attendance  at  the  Church 
services,  St.  Isaac’s  being  close  to  my  hotel.  No 
form  of  worship  has  ever  so  impressed  me,  and  the 
exquisite  and  grand  voices  of  the  choirs  cannot  be 
realized  by  those  who  have  not  heard  them.  The 
absence  of  organ  accompaniments,  which  are  often 
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so  overpowering’,  added  to  the  admiration  which 
I felt. 

A singular  occurrence  followed  in  1875.  1 had 

long  wished  to  visit  Biarritz,  and  a favourable 
opportunity  offered  in  the  spring,  when  I was  about 
to  start,  but  was  stopped  by  hearing  of  the  illness 
of  a dear  old  cousin  and  godmother  living  in 
Leicestershire,  still  in  the  same  village  where  my 
first  spring  visits  were  paid  more  than  forty  years 
before.  She  had  often  told  me  of  a childish  speech 
and  promise  I then  made — that  I would  take  care 
of  her  when  she  was  “ an  old  woman,”  and  I there- 
fore went  at  once  to  fulfil  it,  remaining  with  her  for 
a month,  till  her  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

In  the  summer  the  Engadine  was  again  visited, 
and  St.  Moritz  was  our  place  of  residence.  During 
these  weeks  the  first  seed  was  sown  of  another  plan, 
which  has  since  borne  good  fruits.  Miss  Mayor, 
then  living  in  Home,  was  also  staying  there,  and  we 
often  met.  One  day,  as  she  sat  by  me  when  1 was 
sketching  in  the  fir  wood,  she  spoke  to  me  of  her 
desire  to  do  something  to  help  the  young  English 
girls  who  went  to  study  art  in  Rome,  feeling  how 
great  was  the  risk  of  their  living  in  lodgings 
without  protection  or  friends,  and  often  under  great 
privations  as  regards  means  and  health.  She  hoped 
to  be  able  to  accomplish  some  plan  for  them  by 
opening  a Home,  and  this  was  afterwards  done,  and 
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carried  on  for  a few  years ; but  the  unavoidable  cost 
of  the  scheme,  and  the  heavy  rents  in  Rome, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  most  required  the  help. 

From  this  discussion  it  was  but  a short  and 
inevitable  step  to  consider  the  case  of  similar  classes 
in  England,  and  especially  in  London,  where  the 
attractions  are  so  numerous  and  ever  increasing  for 
girls  who  wish  to  earn  their  own  living.  Two  or 
three  years  after  this  Miss  Mayor  was  able,  with 
the  help  of  friends,  to  begin  such  a Home  in  Tavis- 
tock Square ; this  also  is  now  given  up,  partly 
owing  to  the  same  reasons  as  in  Rome.  I had  not 
forgotten  the  desire  to  help  in  this  matter,  and, 
living  close  to  the  School  of  Art,  in  Queen  Square, 
I was  of  course  well  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances from  its  commencement ; but  it  was  not  till 
1878  and  1879  that  these  hopes  were  able  to  be 
realized,  so  I will  leave  the  further  details  for  the 
present. 

In  the  autumn  I had  the  enjoyment  of  a visit  to 
Mrs.  Tait  and  her  two  younger  daughters  at  Stone- 
house,  near  Broadstairs,  the  Bishop  and  his  eldest 
daughter  being  in  Scotland.  It  was  always  pleasing 
to  witness  so  delightful  and  ideal  a family  group, 
and  to  visit  with  them  the  Home  and  orphanage 
which  had  grown  out  of  our  work  at  the  time  of  the 
cholera,  nine  years  before.  The  cordial  sympathy  I 
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always  met  with  from  both  the  Bishop  and  Mrs. 
Tait  was  one  of  the  happiest  features  of  my  work, 
her  sweet  affectionate  nature  beaming  out  on  every- 
thing she  undertook.  Twice  I can  recall  her  in 
such  varying  and  strikingly  contrasted  circum- 
stances as  have  left  a lasting  and  never-to-be-effaced 
impression.  One  was,  standing  by  the  bedside  ol 
a dying  cholera  patient  in  the  workhouse  of  St. 
George’s-in-the-East ; and  the  other,  when  once  at 
London  House,  on  the  occasion  of  an  evening  party, 
the  hosts  had  been  summoned  to  attend  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  to  dine  with  the  Queen ; and  as  we 
were  about  to  leave,  descending  the  staircase,  we 
met  her  and  the  Bishop  coming  up,  in  the  beautiful 
dress  and  ornaments  she  had  worn  at  Court — a 
picture,  as  I thought,  of  an  English  wife  and  mother 
that  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 

Early  in  this  year  a meeting  was  held  in  my 
house  in  connection  with  our  Russian  tour,  and 
thirty  friends  who  were  interested  both  in  hearing 
about  it  and  seeing  the  collection  of  various  articles 
I brought  back  from  the  bazaars  of  Moscow  and 
other  places,  came  to  it ; amongst  these  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Long,  a gentleman  well  acquainted  with 
Russia,  who  had  been  a missionary  in  India,  and 
had  given  us  much  information  before  we  went,  and 
the  Rev.  Reginald  Bigg-Wither,  whom  I had  met 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  had  travelled  home  with ; he 
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also  had  been  long  at  the  capital  as  tutor  in  Count 
Strogonoff’s  family,  and  several  objects  of  interest 
were  lent  by  him.  The  subject  of  our  English 
northern  chaplaincies  had  been  forcibly  brought 
before  me  during  my  stay,  with  the  evident  need  of 
further  episcopal  supervision ; for  how  could  the 
one  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  be  able  to  work  over  so 
enormous  an  extent  of  Europe  ? Great  were  the 
longings  for  a northern  Bishop,  who  would  at  least 
divide  the  responsibility,  and  be  more  often  seen  by 
his  widely  scattered  flocks.  This,  then,  is  one  more 
to  add  to  the  “ accomplished  facts  ” which  I have 
been  permitted  to  see  carried  out,  but  of  which 
there  seemed  but  little  hope  when  we  discussed  the 
subject  so  many  years  ago.  I wish  I had  kept  some 
record  of  the  other  interesting  topics  spoken  of  by 
those  who  so  well  understood  them — some  relating 
to  the  Eastern  Church,  and  its  sympathy  for  ours, 
and  for  many  members  of  our  own.  I confess  to 
having  felt  a strong  attraction  to  much  that  I heard 
and  learnt  of  these  matters,  and  I had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  a large  quarto  volume  of  the 
Russian  services  and  ritual,  which  I wished  to  be 
able  to  make  known  in  England.  (Since  then  I 
have  seen  books  published  on  the  subject  and  the 
services  translated.)  We  had  introductions  to  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  of  their  clergy,  Dr.  Janyschew, 
of  the  Nevsky  Monastery,  who  has  since  taken  so 
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prominent  a part  in  the  old  Catholic  gatherings  ; 
and  one  of  our  party  was  much  interested  in  visiting 
him.  I may  add  here  that  my  collection  of  foreign 
curiosities,  gathered  on  this  and  other  tours,  is  now 
given  to  the  Free  Library  and  Museum  in  North 
Kensington. 

This  summer  an  archmological  meeting'  was  held 
at  Christ’s  Hospital,  and  the  visitors  were  taken 
to  see  the  ancient  Priory  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew 
the  Great  in  Smithfield.  Now  that  the  grand  work 
of  restoration  is  nearly  completed,  eighteen  years 
after,  it  is  interesting  to  look  back  to  it  as  it  was 
then,  when  its  present  state  would  have  appeared 
to  he  a hopeless  dream.  With  only  one  other  noble 
example  of  Norman  times  existing  in  our  midst,  it 
does  indeed  appear  strange  that  it  was  so  long- 
neglected,  and  allowed  to  be  desecrated  both  within 
and  without.  Again,  I cannot  help  asking,  how 
many  are  there  who  rush  to  see  foreign  cathedrals, 
but  who  have  never  yet  turned  aside  to  see  this 
grand  old  building  ? 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Opening  of  parish  mission  house  and  working  men’s  club — 
Bible  scrap-books — Visits  to  Biarritz  and  Rome — Tour  in 
Spain  in  1878 — The  art  students’  Home  scheme  : generous 
assistance  of  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts — Tour  in  France  in 
1879 — The  Workhouse  Infirmary  Nursing  Association 
started — Unsuccessful  effort  to  obtain  work  for  women  as 
paint-brush  makers — Scheme  for  the  “after  care”  of  con- 
valescent lunatics — Daily  services  in  churches  and  family 
prayers  — Congregational  and  choir  singing  — Modern 
growth  of  reverence — Visit  to  Oxford  : Lady  Margaret  and 
Somerville  Halls — Defence  of  ladies’  committees — My  asso- 
ciation with  Miss  Jane  Wilson — The  snowstorm  of  1881 — 
Some  remarks  on  the  weather  from  1626  to  the  present 
day. 

During  this  year  (1875)  my  Sunday  visits  were 
made  to  the  Ilolborn  Workhouse,  instead  of  to  the 
Strand  and  St.  Giles’s,  and  this  continued  till  1882. 
But  another  week-day  occupation  now  began,  as 
our  rector  had  taken  a house  in  Great  Ormond 
Street  as  a mission  house,  to  which  a large  hall  was 
to  he  added  two  years  later  in  the  yard  at  the  back ; 
a refreshment  room  was  on  the  ground-floor  for  the 
cabmen  and  others  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  a man 
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and  his  wife  were  engaged  to  manage  it  under  my 
supervision.  It  took  up  a great  deal  of  time,  and 
was  a cause  of  much  anxiety.  A working  men’s 
club  was  afterwards  added,  but  it  seems  doubtful 
how  far  such  coffee-houses  can  ever  be  made  re- 
munerative, or  even  self-supporting,  if  really  good 
food  is  supplied.  In  starting  this  club  we  were 
greatly  helped  by  Mr.  (now  the  Rev.  and  Hon.) 
J.  S.  Northcote. 

One  thing  which  I was  enabled  to  begin  this 
year  has  been  a source  of  much  interest  and 
amusement  to  many  since,  and  the  plan  lately  has 
come  again  to  the  front.  A lady  from  Edinburgh 
was  introduced  to  me,  Lady  Juliana  Walker,  though 
I cannot  now  remember  under  what  circumstances, 
but  she  told  me  of  a plan  of  making  “ Bible  scrap- 
books,” and  brought  a specimen  to  show  me.  The 
one  I made  after  this  pattern  has  been  on  show 
for  eighteen  years,  and  is  still  in  request  as  an 
example,  being  now  taken  up  by  the  school  children 
and  approved  of  by  their  inspectors.  It  may  be 
described  for  those  who  do  not  know  the  plan,  as  a 
collection  of  pictures  or  prints,  taken  from  adver- 
tisements or  other  sources,  costing  nothing,  a suit* 
able  text  or  texts  being  found  for  each  one.  It  is 
very  useful  as  a suitable  occupation  for  Sundays, 
and  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  keen  interest  taken 
in  the  scheme  by  even  quite  young  children,  boys 
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as  well  as  girls,  who  become  thus  interested  to  think 
of  and  search  out  texts,  and  even  listen  more  atten- 
tively in  church.  The  same  thing  can  he  done  foi 
secular  subjects  as  a help  to  the  teaching  of  history 
and  geography.  As  a proof  of  the  recent  spread 
of  this  effort,  I can  add  that  a collection  of  twenty 
such  books  made  by  boys  and  girls  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Stephen’s,  Westminster,  was  exhibited  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  amongst  other  objects  of  indus- 
trial work  in  schools,  in  May,  1803. 

In  1876  my  deferred  visit  to  Biarritz  was 
accomplished,  and  in  the  autumn  a third  journey  to 
Rome  was  made,  including  a second  visit  to 
Ravenna.  As  I said  with  regard  to  A enice,  I con- 
sider spring  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  season 
for  seeing  Italy,  when  the  gardens  are  in  their 
beauty  and  walls  are  clothed  with  roses,  and  the 
little  Banksia  especially  is  seen  in  perfection  and 
abundance. 

One  more  parochial  effort  was  made  in  1876  to 
start  a penny  bank  in  the  mission  house,  on 
Saturday  evenings,  when  I used  to  go  to  it,  under 
and  in  connection  with  Mr.  Bartley’s  now  widely 
extended  plans  for  savings.  It  proved  to  be  very 
acceptable,  many  persons  and  children  coming  to 
deposit  small  sums,  and  it  is  continued  at  the  present 
time.  I am,  however,  still  of  opinion,  derived  from 
my  experience  of  the  successful  results  of  the  mission 
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women  s collections,  that  the  most  certain  and  effec- 
tive way  to  make  them  is  by  going  to  the  homes 
of  the  poor,  who  will  readily  give  the  small  sums 
that  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  carry  to  any 
bank,  however  near. 

In  1877  the  fine  new  mission  hall  was  opened 
with  a service  and  address  by  the  Rev.  Leopold  J. 
Bernays,  the  eldest  son  of  our  old  friend,  whose 
first  curacy  had  been  in  the  parish  ; he  is,  alas,  one 
of  the  many  contemporaries  whose  loss  I have  to 
record. 

By  this  time  I was  so  anxious  to  do  something 
towards  the  plan  of  helping  art  students,  that  I 
decided  to  begin  by  taking  two  young  ladies  into 
a spare  room  in  my  large  house,  and  this  was  the 
start  of  the  afterwards  extended  scheme  of  a Home. 
During  the  next  five  years  we  had  others,  instead  of 
the  epileptics,  many  of  whom  had  died  during  the 
ten  years. 

My  next  foreign  tour  was  in  1878,  when  we 
started  in  March  for  Spain,  the  novelty  and  fresh- 
ness of  which  equalled  that  of  Russia,  and  a delight- 
ful three  months  was  spent  there,  with  a sight  of 
Lisbon  in  addition.  Sketching  again  formed  the 
chief  enjoyment  amid  the  glorious  scenes  of  the 
Alhambra,  Toledo,  etc. 

Early  in  1879  the  search  for  a house  for  art 
students  was  begun,  and  in  February  a meeting 
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was  held  in  my  drawing-room  to  consider  the 
subject,  Canon  Spence,  Yicar  of  St.  Pancras,  pre- 
siding ; and  fourteen  in  all  were  present,  including 
the  Rev.  Dacre  Craven,  Rector  of  St.  George  the 
Martyr,  and  Lady  Eastlake.  I had  taken  the 
opportunity,  previously,  of  acquainting  the  Baroness 
Burdett  Coutts  with  our  intention,  knowing  the 
kind  interest  she  had  taken  in  some  of  my  former 
plans ; she  sent  to  ask  further  particulars  about 
the  meeting,  as  she  would  like  to  come  or  send  a 
representative  to  it.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
give  the  history  of  the  next  two  months,  which  is 
recorded  in  a diary  written  at  that  time;  it  will 
suffice  to  say  the  search  was  continued,  with  the 
help  of  Mr.  Henry  Wagner,  a friend  of  the  Baroness 
and  myself,  numerous  houses  being  inspected,  and 
a second  meeting  was  soon  held  to  report  progress. 
Meantime,  we  received  the  welcome  and  wholly 
unexpected  announcement  that  the  house  would  be 
taken  and  furnished  by  Lady  Burdett  Coutts,  thus 
relieving  us  of  all  anxiety  on  this  score.  By  the 
end  of  February,  No.  4,  Brunswick  Square,  was 
decided  upon;  Mr.  Wills  being  our  kind  adviser 
all  through  the  negotiations.  Then  came  the 
furnishing,  which  I undertook.  I will  give  one 
day’s  entry  in  April:  “To  St.  Paul’s  1.15,  Rev. 
Knox  Little’s  address ; to  the  People's  Cafe' ; to  a 
lecture  in  Hertford  Street  with  Mrs.  White  Cooper, 
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on  sanitary  work,  by  Mr.  Turner  ; saw  a cook  for 
the  new  Home.  Youth’s  club  meeting  in  evening.” 
As  snow  and  bitter  winds  prevailed  all  tlnougli 
the  month,  the  difficulties  of  the  search  and  of 
constant  visits  to  Brunswick  Square  were  not 
lessened.  Snow  tell  even  on  May  ( th,  but  on  the 
10th,  a rest  having  become  necessary,  I started  on 
a tour  in  France,  to  an  entirely  new  region, 
beginning:  with  Grenoble  and  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse  (where  we  had  again  a snowstorm  on  the 
16th)  to  Arles,  and  the  wonderful  ruined  village 
of  Les  Baux  (of  which  I have  never  heard  travellers 
speak),  S.  Gilles,  and  its  glorious  abbey,  Aigues 
Mortes,  one  of  the  most  singular  towns  of  the  past, 
returning  by  Auvergne,  Le  Puy,  Clermont,  Mont 
Dore,  Yichy,  and  Bourges,  a tour  of  little  more  than 
a month,  comprising,  I venture  to  think,  as  many 
objects  of  interest  as  could  be  found  in  any  country, 
yet  comparatively  seldom  visited  by  the  English 
tourist. 

Julv  saw  the  commencement  of  another  move- 
ment,  which  was  henceforth  to  occupy  much  of 
my  time  and  thoughts.  I heard  from  Lady  Henry 
Scott  (now  Lady  Montagu),  to  say  she  wished  to 
talk  to  me  about  workhouse  infirmaries,  and  I went 
to  call  upon  her  in  Tilney  Street.  It  seemed  a 
welcome  and  timely  revival  of  the  subject,  which 
had  appeared  to  drop  somewhat  out  of  sight  since 
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the  great  settlement  of  1869,  by  which  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sick  from  the  workhouse  proper,  had 
been  effected.  In  visiting  the  infirm,  or  rather 
incurable,  wards  in  St.  Pancras  Workhouse,  Con- 
stance Marchioness  of  Lothian  had  been  impressed 
with  the  inadequacy  of  the  nursing,  and  with  the 
preponderance  of  paupers  in  the  case  of  the  seriously 
sick  inmates,  and  she  asked  what  could  be  done 
to  bring  about  a better  state  of  things.  Sugges- 
tions were  made,  and  in  the  following  week  we 
three  went  by  appointment  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  for  an  interview  with  the  president, 
Mr.  Sclater  Booth  (now  Lord  Basing),  and  Dr. 
Bridges,  the  medical  inspector,  to  explain  our  views 
and  ideas,  which  were  kindly  received.  We  met 
again  several  times,  and  it  was  at  last  decided  to 
have  a meeting  on  July  25th,  at  the  house  of  Lady 
Lothian,  in  Hyde  Park  Place,  which  was  well 
attended  by  an  influential  company,  our  plan  being 
explained  in  a written  paper,  and  a committee 
being  formed. 

In  August  I accompanied  Dr.  Bridges  to  the 
Wandsworth  Infirmary,  recently  built,  and  I also 
visited  with  a friend  who  was  intending  to  take  up 
nursing  in  infirmaries,  the  Poplar  and  Stepney 
Sick  Asylum  at  Bromley,  the  Hackney  Infirmary 
at  Homerton,  St.  George’s-in-the-East,  and  also 
St.  George’s  Hanover  Square  and  Chelsea,  with 
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Lady  H.  Scott.  Later  in  the  year  I saw  the 
Leicester  Workhouse  and  Infirmary.  In  the  follow- 
ing  November  we  lield  our  first  committee  meeting 
of  the  “ Workhouse  Infirmary  Nursing  Association,” 
at  the  Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  when  five 
ladies  and  four  gentlemen  attended.  Subsequently 
our  meetings  have  been  held  at  the  house  of  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Talbot,  who  kindly  takes  the  chair 

for  us. 

In  this  month  we  found  that  the  adjoining 
house  in  Brunswick  Square  was  to  become  vacant, 
and  as  our  applications  already  exceeded  the 
accommodation  at  No.  4,  we  desired  to  obtain 
possession  of  it,  and  a committee  was  called  to 
consider  the  matter,  when  Lady  Burdett  Coutts 
decided  to  take  it  and  furnish  it  in  addition  to 
the  first,  the  leases  of  both  expiring  in  thirteen 
years,  viz.  in  1892.  The  good  work  still  continues 
to  be  carried  on  with  renewed  leases,  our  president 
for  some  years  having  been  H.R.H.  the  Duchess 
of  Teck,  who  honoured  us  with  a visit.  Both 
houses  have  been  thoroughly  restored,  and  con- 
tinue to  be  filled  with  a happy  and  grateful  party, 
numbering  at  one  time  thirty-one,  but  at  present 
twenty-eight,  under  the  same  kind  and  judicious 
superintendence  of  Mrs.  Malone. 

Another  object  which  occupied  me  during  this 
year  was  a singular  one,  and  which,  up  to  the 
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present  time,  has  had  no  results.  I do  not  remember 
how  the  subject  was  brought  before  me,  but  pro- 
bably it  was  through  the  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Employment  of  Women.  It  was  urged  that  the 
making  of  paint  brushes  was  an  occupation  eminently 
suited  to  women,  and  one  that  would  be  a great 
boon  to  ladies,  especially  invalids,  seeking  to  earn  a 
living.  The  first  step  to  take  was  clearly  to  inquire 
of  those  who  were  in  the  trade  as  to  their  opinion, 
and  with  this  view  I went  to  Rowney’s  well-known 
shop,  and  subsequently  to  all  the  principal  dealers, 
to  gain  information  as  to  the  possibility  of  learning 
the  business.  I found  that  it  was  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  men,  living  at  home,  though,  no  doubt, 
assisted  by  members  of  their  families ; the  opinion 
was  that  none  would  be  willing  to  impart  the  know- 
ledge or  reveal  the  secrets,  and  this  was  confirmed 
by  a correspondence  with  some  who  it  was  thought 
possible  might  consent  to  do  so.  Large  sums  were 
earned  by  them,  and  they  were  quite  determined  to 
keep  it  in  their  own  hands.  Much  trouble  was 
entailed  by  my  inquiries,  and  the  correspondence 
went  on  for  some  months,  but  up  to  the  present 
time,  matters  remain  as  they  were,  greatly  to  our 
regret. 

One  object  which  I saw  started  at  the  beginning 
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of  this  year,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Bucknill,  by  the 
instigation  of  the  Rev.  Id.  Hawkins,  chaplain  of  the 
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Comity  Lunatic  Asylum,  Colney  Hatch,  was  for 
the  “ after  care”  of  the  poor  patients  who  were 
discharged  as  convalescent  or  cured,  but  who  still 
needed  help  and  advice  on  starting  again  in  life. 
These  meetings  were  continued  in  alter  years,  with 
a wonderful  perseverance  in  a cause  that  attracted 
hut  little  sympathy  or  enthusiasm,  and  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  carry  out ; hut  these  efforts  have  at 
last  succeeded  in  providing  a machinery  for  the 
visitation  and  boarding-out  of  patients,  and  I believe 
also  for  establishing  a home  as  well,  where  their 
powers  of  work  and  maintenance  in  the  future  can 
be  tested.  My  acquaintance  with  the  promoter  of 
this  benevolent  scheme  began  many  years  ago,  when 
he  was  chaplain  of  the  Cuckfield  Workhouse,  the 
first  to  build  a chapel  for  such  an  institution ; but 
these  important  and  really  necessary  additions  are 
now  to  be  found  in  many  localities. 

I can  hardly  omit  to  notice  one  feature  of  my 
life  during  many  years,  viz.  the  daily  service  in 
churches,  of  which  movement  also  I may  be  said  to 
have  seen  the  recommencement,  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  as  I have  recorded  its  first  adoption  by  an 
ancestor  of  my  own,  two  centuries  ago,  the  Rev. 
William  Smythies,  in  our  old  parish  church  of  St. 
Clement  Dane’s.  One  other  custom  of  which  I saw 
the  beginning  was  that  of  family  prayers,  begun 
by  us  in  the  thirties,  and  which  certainly  was  not 
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general  before  that  time.  During  our  visit  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Hughes  at  Uffington,  in  1827,  I heard  it 
for  the  first  time,  accompanied  by  a chapter  of  the 
Bible,  explained,  but  that  was  in  a clergyman’s 
family.  The  first  daily  service  which  I used  to 
attend  was  at  Christ  Church,  Endell  Street,  attached 
to  St.  Giles’s  Workhouse,  and  on  returning  from 
visiting  my  district  near  Clare  Market,  it  was  a 
great  refreshment,  when  depressed  and  disheartened 
by  the  sight  of  so  much  misery,  sickness,  and  vice, 
to  be  able  to  turn  to  a higher  help,  and  feel  that 
there  was  hope  and  comfort  for  all  who  could  be 
brought  to  look  for  it. 

I also  frequently  attended  the  week-day  services 
at  All  Saints,  Margaret  Street,  which  I had  seen 
developed  from  the  old  chapel  into  the  present 
magnificent  building ; St.  Andrew’s,  Wells  Street, 
was  another  church,  with  a daily  choral  service, 
and  later,  St.  George  the  Martyr,  and  St.  George’s 
Bloomsbury,  added  these  to  their  other  services, 
now  so  deeply  valued  and  appreciated  by  many.  It 
would  be  too  large  a field  to  enter  upon  the  mar- 
vellous changes  and  progress  in  Church  services 
which  I have  witnessed,  both  in  London  and  the 
country,  including  the  almost  entire  disappearance 
of  the  clerk,  whose  office  was  to  take  the  part  of 
the  congregation.  In  the  country  villages  I can 
remember  when  orchestras  in  the  west  end  gallery 
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accompanied  “ Tate  and  Brady  ” for  all  the  musical 
part  of  the  service.  But  I cannot  help  remarking 
that  here  extremes  seem  to  meet,  for  after  all,  in 
principle,  the  modern  fashion  of  the  choir  taking 
the  service,  in  which  few  if  any  of  the  congregation 
join,  comes  to  the  same  result  as  the  clerk  who  thus 
relieved  them  from  all  share  in  it,  for  in  the  old 
days,  as  I distinctly  remember,  no  other  voice  but 
his  was  heard.  I can  only  say  that  I have  been  in 
many  churches  where  the  choir  alone  was  heard, 
even  in  the  hymns,  and  I cannot  help  asking  if  this 
is  the  intention  of  our  Church  and  Prayer-book? 
Rarely  have  I heard  such  striking  and  impressive 
congregational  singing,  as  at  the  opening  of  a small 
iron  church  in  a remote  hamlet  in  South  Wales, 
when  the  Litany  and  hymns  were  given  in  the 
grand  old  language  (with  the  slight  accompaniment 
of  a harmonium),  and  with  an  effect  which  I have 
only  heard  equalled  by  Russian  or  German  congre- 
gations. To  my  feelings  and  ideas  it  was  worth  all 
the  choirs  and  organs  I have  ever  heard  in  churches, 
and  I am  often  inclined  to  regret  the  enormous  sums 
that  are  spent  upon  them,  except  for  special  build- 
ings and  cathedral  services.  Why  should  not  English 
voices  and  vocal  instruction  endeavour  to  attain  the 
results  we  admire  in  other  countries  ? 

However  widely  opinions  may  differ  on  many 
points,  we  surely  must  all  agree  in  rejoicing  at  the 
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growth  in  reverence  which  is  now  so  perceptible. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  is  one  of  the  inherent 
qualities  of  the  English  character ; and  I often 
wonder  why  it  is  not  more  frequently  inculcated  in 
Church  and  school.  But  the  present  modern  spirit 
of  independence  is  against  it.  No  one  who  has 
attended  services  in  other  countries  of  Europe  can 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  devout  and  reverent 
manner,  more  especially  of  the  lower  classes,  seen 
in  their  worship,  in  Russia  more  especially.  The 
following  extract  from  a recent  book  upon  Russia 
expresses  exactly  what  I would  desire  to  say  on  this 
subject : — “ No  people  are  more  devout  or  more 
sincere  in  their  devotions.  Protestants  would  do 
well,  while  condemning  the  idolatry  and  ignorance 
of  these  people,  to  imitate  them  at  least  in  reverent 
demeanour  and  absorbed  devotion,  when  they  meet 
for  worship  in  the  House  of  God  ” (“  Across  Russia,’’ 
by  Stoddart). 

It  has  occurred  to  me  if  the  reason  may  not 
partly  be  the  length  of  time  we  expect  and  require 
persons — children  as  well — to  remain  in  unaccus- 
tomed positions  and  with  strained  attention.  Any- 
how the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  the  comfort  and 
devotion  of  those  who  endeavour  to  preserve  a 
reverent  frame  of  mind  are  too  frequently  disturbed 
by  behaviour  that  is  entirely  opposed  to  it,  by 
carelessness,  inattention,  and  even  whispered  con- 
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versations ; the  rubric  being  read,  apparently,  as 
“ all  sitting,”  instead  of  “ all  kneeling.”  I have  often 
thought  if  the  clergy  could  occasionally  sit  amongst 
their  congregations,  they  would  see  and  know  the 
truth,  as  they  cannot  do  at  present,  and  thus  might 
find  means  to  correct  such  unseemly  behaviour.  As 
far  as  children  are  concerned,  we  can  hardly  wonder 
at  impatience  and  weariness  being  felt  and  expressed, 
when  the  whole  morning  is  spent  in  Sunday  school 
and  church,  to  be  followed  by  a similar  performance 
in  the  afternoon — a trial  of  endurance  which  children 
of  the  upper  classes  are  not  called  upon  to  undergo. 
Surely  this  may  be  one  reason  why  so  few  of  this 
class  are  found  to  continue  the  practice  of  church- 
going in  later  life. 

Another  decade  is  now  entered  upon,  and  1880 
continued  to  be  filled  with  the  same  objects  and 
occupations  as  in  previous  years.  During  another 
delightful  visit  to  Oxford,  I went  to  see  the  begin- 
nings of  surely  one  of  the  greatest  movements  of  our 
time — the  higher  education  of  women,  then  being 
carried  on  in  the  two  colleges  of  Lady  Margaret  and 
Somerville  Halls,  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss 
Wordsworth  and  Miss  Shaw-Lefevre.  That  this 
marks  an  epoch,  especially  when  the  boldness  of  the 
experiment  is  considered,  at  the  very  centre  of 
ancient  learning,  hitherto  reserved  exclusively  for 
men,  can,  I think,  hardly  be  doubted.  In  no 
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instance  has  the  “ wall  of  Chinese  prejudice  ” been 
more  effectually  and  beneficially  thrown  down,  with 
results  still  beyond  our  knowledge  and  conception. 
I was  also  much  interested  in  seeing  the  “ Sarah 
Acland  Home  ” for  Nurses,  opened  as  a memorial  to 
one  whom  I had  known  and  esteemed  for  many 
years,  and  supplying  a most  urgent  need  in  the  city. 
I visited  the  workhouse  infirmary,  and  on  a later 
trip  to  Essex  and  Norfolk,  I saw  the  Colchester  and 
Norwich  workhouses;  an  interest  in  these  institu- 
tions being  naturally  heightened  by  the  efforts  we 
were  making  to  improve  the  conditions  of  nursing 
through  our  lately  started  association.  A visit  to 
the  village  of  St.  Faith’s  and  the  old  home  of  my 
great  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aldred,  there  and 
in  Norwich,  where,  as  I have  said,  many  of  my 
father’s  early  years  were  spent,  was  of  great  interest ; 
though  the  former  no  longer  belongs  to  our  family, 
as  it  once  did. 

The  metropolitan  infirmaries  now  claimed  our 
more  immediate  attention,  and  I accompanied  Lady 
Lothian  (whom  we  considered  the  founder  of  our 
association)  to  St.  George’s,  in  the  Fulham  Road; 
to  that  at  Ilighgate  (then  a sick  asylum,  but  now 
for  St.  Pancras  alone),  and  that  of  the  Ilolborn 
Union,  at  Holloway ; St.  Saviour’s,  Shoreditch, 
Whitechapel,  and  Kensington. 

In  July  we  had  our  first  public  meeting  of 
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the  Workhouse  Infirmary  Nursing  Association,  at 
Kent  House,  kindly  lent  by  Louisa,  Lady  Ash- 
burton. It  was  well  attended  by  many  well-known 
and  influential  persons,  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot  presiding. 
H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Teck  was  present,  with 
many  others  who  have  never  failed  in  their  kind 
and  devoted  attention  to  our  work,  and  some  of 
whom  have  formed  our  executive  committee.  It  is 
the  fashion  with  some  persons  to  make  sweeping 
assertions  as  to  the  uselessness  of  “ ladies  com- 
mittees,” and  their  dislike  of  them,  sometimes 
comparing  them  with  those  composed  of  men.  I 
can  only  say  this  is  not  my  experience  ; though,  as 
in  most  matters,  I prefer  the  “ communion  of 
labour  ” — men  and  women  bringing  each  their  own 
gifts  to  the  work.  Still,  I venture  to  assert  that  a 
more  business-like,  devoted,  and  earnest  body  of 
workers  could  nowhere  be  found  than  in  the 
committee  for  this  cause,  composed  as  it  is  mainly 
of  women.  I had  been  appointed  honorary  secretary, 
and  continued  to  be  so  till  I left  London,  two 
years  later.  It  was  a pleasure  to  see  my  old  friend 
Tom  Hughes  amongst  our  supporters  and  speakers, 
and  a letter  of  hearty  commendation  from  Miss 
Nightingale  was  one  of  the  crowning  gratifications 
of  our  meeting. 

A still  more  lasting  and  important  result  of  this 
meeting,  which  I must  not  omit  to  name,  must  here 
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be  added  to  tlie  list  of  fortunate  circumstances  which 
have  given  me  so  many  valuable  helpers  in  the 
various  works  of  my  life.  Though  I was  not  aware 
of  it  at  the  time,  there  was  present  at  this  meeting 
a visitor,  Miss  Jane  Wilson,  not  previously  known 
to  me,  but  who  was  attracted  to  it  by  her  interest 
in  all  nursing  questions,  arid  who  had  been  herself 
trained  in  the  work.  A few  days  afterwards  she 
called  to  see  me,  and  we  found  wre  had  already  some 
links  of  acquaintance,  a sister  having  married  a 
nephew  of  our  dear  friend  Richard  J . Lane,  Stanley 
Lane-Poole.  She  expressed  her  readiness  to  help 
me  in  any  way  in  the  work,  and  we  discussed  the 
means  of  her  doing  so.  It  was  indeed  an  opportune 
and  welcome  offer,  for  I had  begun  to  feel  that  it 
involved  far  more  time  than  I could  give  to  it, 
owing  to  my  many  claims,  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  new  movement.  As  Miss  Wilson  was  living 
alone  at  Westminster,  I suggested,  and  it  was  soon 
arranged,  that  she  should  come  to  occupy  one  of  my 
vacant  rooms,  as  there  were  now  only  two  art 
students  with  us,  besides  the  old  people,  and  in  the 
following  September  this  plan  was  carried  out,  and 
she  at  once  became  my  il  assistant  honorary  secie- 
tary.”  To  those  who  have  known  our  work  during 
the  last  thirteen  years,  I need  not  say  what  a valued 
and  efficient  help  this  has  been  to  our  movement, 
nor  with  what  zeal,  discretion,  and  ability  has  the 
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office  of  honorary  secretary  been  filled  by  her  ever 
since  I resigned  it  in  1882.  More  than  this  she 
would  not  wish  me  to  say,  blit  every  nurse  and 
worker  in  this  cause  will  confirm  these  opinions,  and 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  for  the  sympathy 
and  help  so  ungrudgingly  given  to  us.  During  the 
two  years  that  we  lived  together  and  shared  the 
work,  it  was  a pleasure  to  be  thus  closely  united 
in  it.  Our  office  was  then  in  Berners  Street.  The 
following  year  the  first  of  our  annual  gatherings  of 
nurses  took  place  at  my  house,  when  five  came  to 
tea,  and  the  same  number  of  the  committee  joined 
us.  During  this  year,  1881,  some  of  our  committee 
meetings  were  held  at  Kensington  Palace,  the 
Duchess  of  Teck  taking  a deep  interest  in  our  work, 
which  was  shown  also  in  her  attending  to  give  the 
medals  and  rewards  at  some  of  our  annual  tea- 
parties  ; and  by  presiding  at  one  of  our  annual 
meetings  held  in  the  hoard  room  at  Kensington,  in 
May;  during  the  same  week  Her  Royal  Highness 
paid  a visit  to  the  Art  Students’  Home,  Brunswick 
Square,  accompanied  by  Lady  Burdett  Coutts.  In 
December  a conference  of  the  Workhouse  Nursing 
Association  was  held  at  the  Marylebone  Infirmary, 
which  we  considered  a great  step  in  advance. 

But  I must  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
to  notice  the  remarkable  snowstorm,  which  will 
long  be  remembered,  both  in  London  and  the 
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country.  On  January  12th  we  had  a heavy  fall, 
and  a temperature  in  the  twenties  for  some  days ; 
but  on  the  18th  a gale  and  snowstorm  raged  the 
whole  day,  as  well  as  the  next.  I went  out  just  as 
far  as  the  post-office  in  Southampton  Row,  and 
found  a bank  or  wall  of  snow  nearly  filling  up  the 
narrow  passage  from  Queen  Square  ; but  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  sight  was  of  the  snow  entering 
through  the  openings  of  the  hall  door  and  undei  - 
neath  it,  till  small  heaps  were  accumulated.  Snow 
fell  again  in  February  and  at  the  end  of  March. 

And  here,  perhaps,  I may  fitly  insert  some 
further  remarks  about  snow,  from  facts  recorded 
during  many  years.  It  is  so  general  to  hear  sui- 
prise  expressed  when  wintry  weather  appeals  late  in 
March,  that  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  an  uncommon 
occurrence,  whereas  it  seems  to  be  more  certain,  and 
almost  more  constant,  than  at  Christmas.  I have 
a record  of  snowstorms  on  some  days  in  March, 
during  nearly  every  year,  and  not  only  is  this  the 
case  in  my  recollection,  but  I find  records  of  similai 
facts  in  years  long  before  me,  and  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  give  some  of  them.  The  earliest  date  of 
these  is  1626,  when  “on  a cold  day  in  March, 
Francis  Bacon  stopped  his  coach  in  the  snow  on  his 
way  to  Idighgate,  to  try  the  effect  of  cold  in 
arresting  putrefaction.  He  bought  a hen  from  a 
woman  by  the  way,  and  stuffed  it  with  snow.  He 
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was  taken  with  a bad  chill.  On  Easter  morning, 
April  9th,  he  passed  away,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
Albans.”  Then,  in  1786,  we  read  a balloon  ascent 
was  to  be  made  on  Easter  Monday,  April  23rd, 
“ when  suddenly  the  weather  assumed  to  itself  a 
winter  aspect  of  the  most  severe  character.  There 
was  a heavy  fall  of  snow  for  some  days,  and  a frost 
hard  enough  to  produce  skating  ” (“  Memoirs  of  The 
Court  of  Queen  Charlotte  ”).  The  poet  Cowper  writes 
from  Weston,  March  19th,  1788:  “The  spring  is 
come,  but  not  I suppose  that  spring  which  our  poets 
have  celebrated.  So  I judge  at  least  by  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  season,  sunless  skies,  and  freezing 
blasts,  surpassing  all  that  we  experienced  in  the 
depth  of  winter.”  In  “Adam  Sedgwick’s  Life”  we 
read,  April  23rd,  1808  : “ Such  is  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  that  most  of  the  farmers  in  the  higher 
parts  of  our  valley  (the  Dent)  are  daily  employed 
in  digging  out  sheep  which  have  been  covered  up 
in  the  snow,”  and  in  April  “ there  was  deep  snow  in 
the  court  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.”  Again, 
“March  21st,  1785,  I was  called  to  attend  your 
mother.  The  night  was  tempestuous,  and  I had 
much  difficulty  in  making  my  way  to  Dent,  from 
Sedbergh,  through  the  thick  snow.” 

In  Mrs.  Osborn’s  letters  we  read,  April  21st, 
1772:  “Dismal  is  this  weather.  Good  Friday, 
snowed  all  day,  no  comfortable  sun  yet.”  Mrs.  R. 
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Trench  writes  from  London,  March  10th,  1808  : “ A 
heavy  cold,  in  consequence  of  travelling  through 
roads  dug  out  of  snow,  combined  with  other  circum- 
stances to  delay  my  answer.  We  set  out  in  the 
finest,  softest  weather  possible,  and  the  same  day 
our  journey  began  the  snow  began  also,  and  locked 
us  up  in  a small  and  solitary  inn,  in  the  wildest  pait 

of  Wales,  during  four  days.” 

The  snowstorm  ol  Easter  Eve,  April  lGth,  1S92, 
can  hardly  be  forgotten,  lying  six  inches  deep  even 
in  the  southern  coast  ol  England.  Yet,  with  all 
this  experience,  it  always  seems  to  come  as  a sui- 
prise,  and  we  feel  injured  and  aggrieved  by  a return 
to  weather  which  would  cause  no  such  resentment 
in  December  or  January.  But  though  I have  thus 
noticed  the  sameness  of  climate  through  long  years, 
I believe  that  there  are  changes,  or  perhaps  it  may 
be  cycles  of  seasons  ; for  in  looking  back  thiough 
early  diaries,  I see  that  much  hotter  weather  was 
noted  in  several  springs  and  summers  than  has  been 
the  case  of  late,  when  during  the  last  thiee  oi  foui 
years  I have  never  seen  the  thermometer  above,  if 
at,  80°;  whereas  I find  frequent  entries  of  ‘‘intense 
heat,”  with  a temperature  even  of  86  . It  may  be 
that  we  have  had  a spell  of  cold  and  wet  summeis, 
and  that  a former  period  of  hotter  seasons  may  be 
preparing  for  us.  Anyhow  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  constancy  of  cold  and  snowy  spring 
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months.  Since  this  was  written,  reports  have  been 
published  as  to  the  length  of  the  1893  drought  and 
previous  ones,  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  longest  of  the  century  with  the  exception  of 
four,  when  the  period  of  seventy-eight  days  was  ex- 
ceeded ; that  of  1844  lasting  one  hundred  and  five 
days.  In  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent  being  one  of  the 
driest  counties  this  year,  no  rain,  except  a few 
showers  of  short  duration,  fell  from  March  5th 
during  four  months ; the  absolute  drought,  when  no 
rain  fell,  lasted  twenty-nine  days.  Another  fact 
may  be  noted  of  this  remarkable  year,  viz.  that  the 
thermometer  reached  90  on  June  19th,  having  done 
so  only  five  times  in  the  last  eighteen  years. 
Besides  this  day,  there  have  been  three  consecutive 
days  in  August  when  90°,  92,  and  93°  have  been 
recorded,  facts  which  are  beyond  all  precedent  for 
more  than  a third  of  a century,  84  being  reached 
at  9 a.m.  on  one  of  these  days.  Thus  my  recol- 
lections of  greater  heat  in  some  former  years  (as 
recorded  in  my  diaries)  have  been  confirmed. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Deputation  on  nursing  to  the  Local  Government  Board — My 
withdrawal  from  active  management  of  the  Girls’  and 
Incurables’  Homes — Offers  of  public  posts  — Provident 
Medical  Association — Tour  in  Holland  and  in  the  Engadine 
in  1881 — Removal  from  Queen  Square — A year’s  rest  on 
the  Continent — A roundabout  journey  to  Rome — Lago 
Maggiore  and  the  Engadine — Return  to  England  and  resi- 
dence in  Kensington — Elected  on  the  board  of  guardians 
in  1884 — Record  of  work — Argument  in  favour  of  women 
officials — “ Exceptional  ” weather — A new  development  of 
nursing  : operations  at  Kensington  and  Worthing. 

« 

During  the  spring  of  1884  our  nursing  cause  was 
forwarded  by  a decision  to  approach  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  as  a deputation,  in  order  to  impress 
the  need  of  some  of  our  reforms.  It  was  introduced 
by  Sir  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  and  the  following  per- 
sons were  in  attendance  : — Major-General  Lynedoch 
Gardiner  (vice-chairman  of  the  Marylebone  Board 
of  Guardians),  Mr.  S.  Benton,  Mr.  Caine,  M.P., 
Dr.  Sieveking,  Lady  Henry  Scott,  Hon.  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Talbot,  Miss  F.  Davenport  Hill,  Miss  Andrews 
(guardian  at  St.  Pancras),  Miss  Hall,  and  myself. 
We  were  favourably  received  by  the  president ; Mr. 
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Bousfield  explained  our  object  and  wishes,  and 
several  of  the  members  spoke  on  different  points. 

Havinsr  made  over  the  care  ot  the  Girls  Indus- 
trial  Home  in  1878  for  the  last  four  years  of  the 
lease,  I felt  desirous  of  doing  the  same  with  the 
adjoining  Home  for  Incurables,  and  I therefore  began 
to  consider  how  this  could  be  arranged,  and  to  look 
about  for  some  body  of  workers  who  would  take  it 
up,  and  perhaps  extend  the  plans  for  such  a de- 
serving and  helpless  class.  I naturally  turned  my 
thoughts  to  a Sisterhood,  which  by  its  continuity 
would  be  a guarantee  for  permanency  and  efficient 
management.  Having  known  Mrs.  Lancaster  and 
her  St,  Peters  Sisters  for  many  years,  I made 
known  my  intentions  to  them,  and  in  consequence, 
they  came  to  visit  the  New  Ormond  Street  Home ; 
but  its  distance  from  their  centre  of  work  proved 
an  obstacle  to  their  undertaking  it.  They  were, 
however,  so  impressed  by  the  excellence  and  great 
need  of  such  work,  that  they  determined  upon  an 
extension  of  their  own  plans  for  incurable  persons. 
Other  Sisterhoods  were  tried,  with  no  better  results, 
and  it  was  at  last  decided  to  carry  on  the  Home 
with  the  same  plans  and  committee,  but  relieving 
me  from  all  further  connection  with  it.  It  had  been 
a source  of  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction to  me  during  the  twenty  years  of  its  con- 
tinuance, and  my  constant  and  earnest  desire  is  to 
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see  such  plans  extended,  not  only  for  women,  but 
for  men  also,  for  whom,  as  paying1  patients,  there 
is  an  urgent  need. 

During  this  year  I had  a request  that  greatly 
surprised  me  from  some  members  of  the  Holborn 
Board  of  Guardians  in  Clerkenwell,  that  I would 
come  forward  as  a candidate.  With  so  much  work 
on  hand,  I felt  it  was  impossible  to  consent  to  do 
so ; and  from  what  I knew  of  the  nature  of  the 
work,  I believed  I could  not  cope  with  it,  nor  do 
any  good.  But  my  regret  at  declining  the  offer 
was  increased  when  I found  that,  had  I agreed,  I 
might  have  had  for  a colleague  one  of  the  Clewer 
Sisters,  who,  as  Sister  Georgiana  Mary  (Hoare), 
was  the  head  of  their  branch  at  St.  Albans,  and 
who  felt  she  might  be  able  to  be  of  some  service 
to  the  poor  of  their  parish  if  she  were  on  the  board, 
but  she  would  not  go  on  alone.  I felt  glad  after 
some  years  that  I had  another  oj)portunity  given 
me  of  accepting  a post,  which  I had  long  wished 
to  see  filled  by  women.  I had  one  more  offer,  or 
suggestion,  of  a public  post  when  the  School  Board 
first  began  its  labours,  which  I also  felt  compelled 
to  decline ; its  laborious  and  yet  more  monotonous 
duties  being  in  my  estimation  far  more  trying  than 
those  of  a guardian  of  the  poor.  One  day  I accom- 
panied the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hardcastle  on  a visit  to  the 
Banstead  Schools  of  the  Kensington  parish,  little 
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thinking  that  I should  in  three  years  he  a member 
of  that  hoard. 

Another  movement  was  begun  this  year,  in 
which  I felt,  and  still  feel,  the  deepest  interest. 
The  Provident  Medical  Association  was  started  by 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  in  order  to  do  away 
with  the  prevalent  belief  amongst  the  poorer  classes 
that  all  help  in  sickness  is  to  be  provided  for  them 
free  of  charge,  which  may  be  considered  to  he  a 
first  lesson  and  step  in  pauperism.  It  is  evident 
that  the  classes  who  spend  thousands,  or  even  mil- 
lions, a year  in  drink,  to  say  nothing  of  the  luxuries 
of  tobacco,  and  “sweets”  for  their  children,  could, 
if  they  desired,  provide  for  the  inevitable  evils  of 
sickness  in  themselves  and  their  families,  by  small 
weekly  or  monthly  payments,  either  in  clubs  or 
dispensaries ; and  now  that  the  latter,  under  the 
Poor  Law,  are  so  improved  and  efficiently  served, 
all  who  are  not  classed  as  “ destitute  ” could  surely 
afford  the  weekly  pence  which  would  enable  them 
to  be  free  of  pauperizing  dependence.  Though  I 
am  now  unable  to  attend  the  committees  as  formerly, 
I am  still  on  the  council  and  am  glad  to  take  part 
in  the  work  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

On  June  7th,  1881, 1 started  on  a long  and  varied 
foreign  tour,  beginning  with  Holland,  a country  from 
which  I did  not  anticipate  very  much  pleasure  of 
the  picturesque,  but  I was  agreeably  surprised  in 
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this  and  many  other  ways,  and  I have  rarely 
experienced  more  delightful  sensations  of  novelty 
than  during  the  month  spent  there,  amongst  intelli- 
gent and  agreeable  people,  who  in  their  knowledge 
of  our  language  and  literature  may  be  said  to  rival 
the  Russians.  It  is  a great  mistake  in  those  who 
visit  this  interesting  and  exquisitely  clean  little 
country,  to  limit  their  acquaintance  with  it  to  the 
usual  round  of  the  three  largest  cities,  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  and  the  Hague,  as  the  greatest  charm 
of  novelty  will  be  found  in  the  north ; the  whole 
extent  of  railway  in  that  direction  could  then  be 
traversed  in  two  hours,  ending  at  the  North  Sea  and 
Texel,  so  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  fatigue  involved 
in  the  trip  is  not  serious,  and  will  he  well  repaid. 
From  Holland  we  went  on  for  another  delightful 
visit  to  the  Engadine,  once  more  taking  up  our 
abode  in  the  peaceful  village  of  Celerina,  returning 
to  England  at  the  end  of  August. 

The  transition  to  a London  atmosphere,  direct 
from  that  of  the  mountain  valley,  is  always  trying, 
and  should  be  made  gradually,  if  the  benefit  of  the 
change  is  to  he  retained,  and  this  year  it  was 
strikingly  proved  to  be  so.  I returned  to  a large 
amount  of  work  and  responsibility,  with  some  of  my 
usual  helpers  absent,  and  the  burden  of  the  Work- 
house  Nursing  Association  upon  me,  in  which  there 
are  no  holiday  seasons.  I mention  these  facts, 
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because  they  led  up  to  an  important  change  in  my 
plans,  and  thus  had  a greater  influence  than  might 
be  supposed.  I began  to  feel  I must  give  up  the 
work  which  had  been  carried  on  in  the  large  old 
house  for  fifteen  years,  its  antiquity  having  added 
to  the  anxieties,  and  caused  heavy  expenses  for 
constant  repairs,  and  even  partial  re-building.  At 
the  end  of  this  year,  therefore,  I came  to  the  decision 
to  leave  it  in  1882,  finding  a ready  successor  in  my 
friend  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  who  already  was  doing 
good  work  in  the  parish,  though  not  living  in  it. 
It  was  an  effort  thus  to  break  away  from  the  old 
neighbourhood,  so  long  the  scene  of  various  and 
happy  labours,  and  more  especially  was  it  a trial  to 
part  from  many  who  had  been  my  fellow-helpers. 
And  here  let  me  say  that  in  all  the  long  list  of  such, 
during  many  years,  I can  only  look  back  upon  three 
who  in  any  way  failed  or  disappointed  me ; and 
surely  this,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  success 
for  which  I have  reason  to  be  thankful. 

In  August,  1882,  this  change  was  carried  out, 
and  I left  the  dear  old  house  in  Queen  Square  for 
a rest  of  at  least  one  year  abroad ; but  going  first 
to  that  most  delightful  spot  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Freshwater  Bay,  preparatory  to  the  longer  journey. 
It  was  no  slight  undertaking  to  clear  out  the 
contents  of  the  large  house,  some  of  the  furniture 
being  kindly  kept  for  me  till  my  return.  A collection 
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of  paintings  by  myself,  amounting  to  forty,  many 
being  copies  of  the  old  masters,  was  given  to  the 
Working  Men’s  College  in  Great  Ormond  Street, 
the  first  beginnings  of  which  I had  known  and 
watched  with  interest;  various  other  gifts  were 
made  to  the  Art  Students’  Home  and  other 
institutions. 

On  September  21st  I left  England,  accompanied 
by  a niece,  a companion  on  many  former  tours,  who 
was  to  remain  with  me  only  a few  weeks,  and 
a maid.  Our  plan  was  to  pass  through  Germany 
to  the  Danube  and  Buda  Pesth,  a city  not  yet 
visited,  thence  over  the  Semmering  Pass  to  the 
North  of  Italy,  and  after  a stay  there  to  proceed  to 
Rome  by  the  end  of  October.  I have  already 
mentioned  a former  tour,  in  1879,  when  all  our 
plans  were  changed  by  floods,  and  now  we  had  a 
repetition  of  this  trying  fate,  as  at  Vienna  we  heard 
of  the  interruption  of  railway  communication  and 
disasters  in  consequence,  through  Hungary  and 
North  Italy.  We  therefore  decided  to  change  our 
route  and  proceed  from  Vienna  to  Dresden,  and  then 
consider  our  future  plans.  After  a stay  of  three 
weeks  in  that  charming  capital,  hearing  no  better 
accounts  of  the  floods,  we  resolved  to  take  an 
entirely  different  and,  as  we  hoped,  safe  course  to 
Basle,  thence  to  Marseilles  and  Genoa,  and  so  along 
the  Riviera  to  our  destination.  It  was  a curiousty 
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round-about  way  to  reach  our  object,  and  it  took 
ns  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy  ; 
but,  though  tedious,  it  proved  safe,  and  in  eleven 
days  from  leaving  Dresden,  we  arrived  in  Dome,  on 
November  11th. 

A winter  in  Dome  is  now  of  such  common  occur- 
rence that  I need  not  describe  it.  I remained  at  the 
Hotel  de  Paris  (now  no  longer  existing),  close  to 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  under  the  Pincio,  till 
February  26th,  and  during  that  time  I came  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  order  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the 
charms  of  such  a residence,  it  must  be  in  an  “ apart- 
ment,” and  not  in  a hotel,  where  the  life  differs  in 
no  respect  from  a pension,  and  a mixed  multitude 
of  guests  must  be  encountered.  This  is  a serious 
drawback,  and  though  I met  a few  who  were  excep- 
tions, and  made  some  new  friendships,  I cannot  say 
that  my  recollections  on  this  subject  are  happy  ones. 
Everything  was  already  known  to  me,  and  though 
one  could  never  tire  of  re-visiting  many  glorious 
scenes,  the  charm  of  novelty  was  gone,  and  I was 
disappointed  in  one  of  my  chief  hopes  of  enjoyment 
in  sketching,  as  the  winter  proved  so  exceptionally 
rainy,  that  it  was  not  safe  or  possible  to  sit  out  of 
doors,  except  on  very  rare  occasions.  The  sudden 
change  from  over-pressure  of  work  and  occupation 
was  also  too  great,  and  the  re-action  to  a lack  of 
interest  in  all  such  matters,  left  too  great  a blank. 
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I was  not  sorry,  therefore,  when  the  time  came  to 
leave  and  move  on  to  new  scenes,  hitherto  un- 
visited, viz.  La  Cava,  Pcestum,  Amalfi  and  Sorrento, 
where  a delightful  stay  was  made,  and  the  unusual 
sight  witnessed  of  Vesuvius  snow-covered  down  to 
the  town  at  its  base.  It  is  a remarkable  circum- 
stance that  in  almost  every  place  I have  visited  for 
the  first  time,  the  season  is  declared  to  he  of  some 
“ exceptional  ” character  ! After  three  weeks,  includ- 
ing a visit  to  the  noble  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino, 
we  returned  to  Rome  for  Easter,  and  then  left  for 
Tivoli,  one  of  the  most  enchanting  trips  near  Rome, 
including  Subiaco,  Palestrina,  Tusculum  and  Fras- 
cati, leaving  finally  on  April  16th  for  Perugia, 
where  a stay  was  made,  and  again  at  Florence  and 
Lucca.  At  Baveno,  a niece  joined  me,  and  we  spent 
a delightful  time,  and  then  went  on  to  Locarno,  on 
the  Lago  Maggiore,  which  I mention,  because  I 
seldom  hear  of  travellers  visiting  or  stopping  at 
this  extreme  north  end  of  the  lake,  though  it  is  the 
spot  where  the  St.  Gothanl  line  has  a station. 
There  is  a palace-like  hotel,  with  every  comfort, 
and  the  most  enchanting  expeditions  can  he  made 
from  this  starting-point  into  the  finest  mountain 
scenery,  combining  the  charms  of  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  the  flowers  forming  an  added  delight  which 
can  only  be  appreciated  when  seen  at  an  early 
season,  large  orange  lilies  being  conspicuous  amongst 
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them.  I may  mention  some  of  the  excursions,  in 
hopes  that  more  travellers  may  he  induced  to  take 
this  less  well-known  but  charming  trip.  The 
drives  to  Intragna  and  the  Yal  Centovalli,  the  walk 
up  to  the  Madonna  del  Sasso,  the  Yal  Yezasca  to 
Brione,  the  Yal  Maggia  to  Bignasco,  equal,  if  not 
surpass,  any  scenery  I have  ever  seen.  Yarese  and 
Como  were  taken  on  the  way  to  Promontogno,  an 
unrivalled  resting-place  en  route  to  the  Engadine, 
where  the  chestnut  woods  and  lovely  vegetation  are 
still  Italian;  the  large  variety  of  white  spirea, 
hanging  its  branches  of  more  than  a foot  in  Jerfgth 
over  the  rocky  streams,  will  be  remembered  by 
visitors  to  this  valley,  and  the  excellent  Hotel 
Bregaglia. 

In  July  we  moved  on  to  Sils  Maria,  in  the 
Engadine,  where  we  again  revelled  in  a wealth  of 
flowers,  which  I venture  to  think  can  only  be  seen 
in  this  high  valley,  and  made  our  walks  an  endless 
delight.  This  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  go 
there  as  late  as  August,  when  the  hay  is  cut,  and 
the  wonderful  flora  destroyed  ; still  earlier  had  I 
once  seen  it,  in  1871,  when  we  crossed  the  Bernina 
between  walls  of  ice  and  snow  higher  than  the 
diligence ; then,  as  the  white  covering  melted  in 
the  sun,  we  saw  the  carpet  of  flowers  beneath,  already 
arrayed  in  brilliant  colours  of  every  hue.  Some  of 
the  most  delightful  recollections  of  my  life  are 
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connected  with  the  sight  of  flowers,  especially  when 
seen  in  masses,  such  as  I remember  on  the  Brenner 
Pass,  when  sheets  of  forget-me-not  covered  the 
pastures,  or  when  the  Rose  des  Alpes  crimsoned  the 
mountain  side.  Then,  in  the  South  of  France  and 
Italy,  who  can  forget  the  fields  of  snowy  narcissus 
and  scarlet  and  lilac  anemones  ? Yet,  in  recalling 
these  glorious  sights,  which  surely  may  be  called 
perfect , I must  not  forget  those  which  rival  them  at 
home,  pastures  of  golden  buttercups,  well  named  the 
“ Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,”  by  Jean  Ingelow,  and 
woods  blue  with  the  “ nodding  hyacinth  ” (or 
u squill  ”)  in  spring,  primroses  and  cowslips  sharing 
the  honours  with  them  ! 

After  a short  stay  at  St.  Moritz  with  Mrs.  Selfe 
and  her  daughters  (as  I was  now  left  alone)  I pro- 
ceeded to  Pontresina,  where  I was  joined  by  a party 
of  relations  and  friends,  and  we  spent  some  delight- 
ful weeks  in  rooms  in  a pension,  taking  our  meals 
at  the  Hotel  Pontresina.  We  returned  by  Davos, 
and  enjoyed  the  lovely  drive  down  the  Prattigau, 
rejoicing  in  doing  so  before  it  was  invaded  by  the 
railway.  Seewis,  two  hours  above  the  valley,  was 
a new  and  charming  spot,  with  chestnut  woods  and 
endless  walks,  and  abundant  objects  for  sketching, 
well  worthy  of  a prolonged  stay. 

On  September  21st,  by  a singular  coincidence, 
the  very  date  on  which  I left  home  the  previous 
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year,  I once  more  landed  in  England.  It  was  a 
strange  feeling,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  no  home 
to  go  to,  as  the  search  for  a house  was  now  to  begin, 
with  no  very  defined  ideas  of  a locality.  I had  no 
ties  of  work  to  guide  me,  as  before,  and  I felt  free 
to  go  whither  I liked.  Various  quarters  of  London 
were  visited,  houses  and  “flats  ” inspected.  During 
this  time  I stayed  in  nine  different  places,  but  by 
the  end  of  October  I had  decided  to  take  84,  Palace 
Gardens  Terrace,  at  Kensington,  and  on  November 
16th  I took  possession,  and  soon  felt  settled  in  my 
new  abode.  It  was  strange  and  unexpected  to  find 
as  many  as  seven  inhabitants  in  this  to  me  quite 
new  terrace  and  locality,  and  many  more  elsewhere, 
who  were  in  some  way  links  with  the  past,  and 
whom  I had  previously  known  and  worked  with 
long  years  since,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  I had 
nearly  a hundred  visitors.  I was  within  reach  of 
many  of  my  old  interests,  and  went  often  to  the 
west  central  region,  but  my  actual  ties  with  these 
undertakings  had  nearly  all  been  broken,  and  I soon 
began  to  wonder  what  I should  find  to  occupy  my 
time  and  thoughts,  as  I was  not  yet  quite  prepared 
for  a life  of  leisure  and  idleness.  I did  not  feel 
I could  enter  again  upon  parish  work,  after  having 
had  so  large  and  unfettered  a share  of  this  in  my 
old  sphere ; so  I waited  to  see  what  might  come  or 
be  sent  for  me  to  do. 


s 
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I had  not  long  to  wait.  Early  in  1884  I had 
a visit  from  my  friend  Mr.  William  Bousfield  (a 
resident  in  Kensington)  to  say  he  was  resigning 
his  seat  at  the  board  of  guardians  for  one  on  the 
school  board,  and  would  I take  his  place  ? The  idea 
had  never  occurred  to  me,  and  I at  first  doubted 
if  I were  eligible,  after  so  short  a residence,  but 
being  satisfied  on  this  point,  I said  “ Yes,”  feeling 
sure  this  was  the  opening  for  work  which  I could  not 
refuse,  having  taken  part  as  I had  from  the  begin- 
ning in  the  movement  for  appointing  women  as 
guardians  of  the  poor.  I knew  nothing  about  the 
procedure  of  an  election,  and  took  no  part  in  it, 
beyond  consulting  the  one  lady  then  on  the  board, 
Miss  Donkin,  as  to  her  desire  to  have  me  as  a 
colleague  in  the  excellent  work  she  had  for  some 
years  been  doing,  as  successor  to  Miss  Merrington, 
who  was  the  first  lady  elected  on  any  board  in 
1875.  In  April  I was  elected  by  over  six  thousand 
votes,  and  for  six  years  I had  great  happiness  and 
satisfaction  in  helping  to  carry  out  the  good  work 
of  that  board.  At  the  elections  in  1888  and  1889 
I had  over  ten  thousand  votes,  and  I was  third  on 
the  list,  making  a hundred  and  sixteen  attendances 
in  the  year.  I always  met  with  kind  support  and 
encouragement  from  the  ratepayers  as  well  as  from 
a majority  of  my  fellow  members  and  the  officers 
of  both  institutions.  It  is  not  from  boasting,  but 
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with  a spirit  of  true  thankfulness,  that  I record  the 
fact  of  receiving  kind  letters  from  some  of  these, 
asking  if  I was  not  coming  hack  again,  and  think- 
ing I must  be  tired  of  my  country  retirement  and 
leisure  ? 

I kept  a record  of  what  I was  able  to  do,  and 
I have  sometimes  thought  that  it  would  help  to 
further  the  cause  I have  so  deeply  at  heart,  if  I 
could  make  it  more  publicly  known  ; but  the  tale 
tells  too  exclusively  of  self,  and  it  cannot  be  made 
public.  The  work  was  sufficiently  heavy  and  ex- 
acting, as  many  as  five  days  a week  being  often 
partially  occupied  by  it,  with  regular  meetings  of 
committees, besides  various  sub-committees  appointed 
for  all  sorts  of  objects,  in  nearly  all  of  which  women 
were  required  to  take  part.  I have  a record  of 
eight  meetings  in  one  week,  besides  two  “ inspec- 
tions,” being  on  the  rota  of  the  visiting  committee 
for  a month,  when  three  members  must  act  together 
and  report  in  a book. 

Then  there  wTere  all  the  outlying  institutions  to 
which  our  people  were  sent,  and  these  had  to  be 
visited  by  some  guardians  (two  or  three)  once  or 
twice  a year ; thus,  I accompanied  my  colleagues 
to  inspect  Homes  at  Southend,  Margate,  and  Herne 
Bay,  and  though  interesting,  as  all  the  work  was, 
it  added  greatly  to  the  fatigue,  especially  when 
more  than  one  institution  had  to  be  visited  in  a 
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day.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  those  who  were 
under  our  care,  I sometimes  stayed  for  a night, 
returning  the  next  day.  Besides  these  there  were 
Roman  Catholic  Schools  at  West  Kensington  and 
Homerton  to  which  I went,  and  a crippled  girl  had 
to  be  visited  also  at  a Home  in  Marylebone.  Lunatic 
asylums  were  undertaken  by  another  lady  member, 
and  from  her  reports  of  these  I was  more  than  ever 
deeply  convinced  of  the  need  for  women  inspectors 
of  all  such  institutions,  where  women  are  maintained, 
and  the  impossibility  of  this  work  being  efficiently 
carried  out  by  men.  It  is  strange  how  this  need 
appears  to  have  been  overlooked  or  ignored  by 
legislators  for  county  councils,  which  have  all  these 
important  duties  to  fulfil.  It  was  not  long  before  I 
was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  many  women  were 
needed  on  a board  of  guardians,  more  especially  in 
such  a vast  parish  as  Kensington,  where  in  the 
workhouse  we  had  eight  hundred  and  sometimes 
more  inmates,  five  hundred  in  the  infirmary,  the 
able-bodied  in  another  establishment  at  Notting 
Hill,  and  five  hundred  children  in  the  schools  at 
Banstead,  a village  in  itself,  consisting  of  cottage 
homes  for  twenty-five  each,  under  a mother,  and 
for  boys,  a father  as  well.  It  was  impossible  for 
one  person  to  undertake  all  these  duties,  and,  as  I 
was  not  a manager,  I only  went  once  to  the  schools,, 
having  visited  them  some  years  previously;  but  [ 
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went  occasionally  to  our  intermediate,  or  receiving, 
school  for  children,  at  Marlesford  Lodge,  Hammer- 
smith. 

The  infirmary  was  my  chief  object  and  interest, 
and  I had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  many  improve- 
ments made  during  the  six  years,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  appointment,  in  succession,  of  three 
thoroughly  trained  ladies  as  matrons,  under  whom 
it  was  easy  to  introduce  further  reforms.  One  of 
my  great  pleasures  was  to  give  encouragement  to 
our  large  staff  of  nurses — fifty  in  all — and  I used  to 
have  them  to  spend  an  evening  occasionally,  thus 
relieving  the  monotony  of  their  lives,  and  showing 
an  interest  in  their  work  ; and  though  the  duties 
were  constant  and  often  fatiguing,  I felt  a great 
relief  from  the  feeling  of  responsibility  that  had 
been  inevitable  in  my  former  work;  for  what  was 
divided  between  eighteen  colleagues  could  not  in 
any  sense  be  considered  a burden  in  this  respect.  I 
endeavoured  never  to  be  absent  from  the  meetings, 
and  took  only  brief  holidays  in  the  late  summer, 
when  all  Kensington  seems  to  be  flitting.  This, 
surely,  is  one  more  argument  in  favour  of  women 
guardians,  the  greater  amount  of  leisure  possessed 
by  them  without  neglecting  other  duties,  such  as 
men  in  business  must  be  mainly  occupied  with. 
Indeed,  it  was  often  remarked  to  me  by  tradesmen 
who  knew  of  my  regular  attendances,  that  they 
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could  not  understand  how  those  of  their  own  class 
could  undertake  the  work.  In  this  respect,  Kensing- 
ton may  be  exceptional,  as  the  board  consisted 
mainly  of  men  of  leisure. 

My  first  summer  in  Kensington  was  one  of 
unusual  and  (l  exceptional  ” heat ; it  was  memorable 
also  for  the  remarkable  and  glorious  sunsets,  sup- 
posed to  he  caused  by  far-distant  volcanic  explosions, 
the  moon  appearing  pale-green  upon  a roseate  or 
amber  sky.  My  two  winters  spent  at  Worthing 
were  of  “ exceptional  ” cold,  such  as  had  not  been 
known  for  more  than  twenty  years,  after  I had 
been  told  that  snow  and  frost  were  almost  unknown 
there.  And  now  my  first  spring  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  is  of  “exceptional”  heat  and  drought,  sun- 
shine having  lasted  nearly  continuously  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days.  I have  already  said 
that  my  winter  in  Koine  was  of  “ exceptional  ” wet 
and  cold,  with  long  icicles  on  the  fountains. 

Another  movement  of  great  interest  began  in 
1885,  and  I must  go  back  ten  years  to  notice  its 
beginning.  When  I was  in  Queen  Square,  Miss 
Nightingale  had  suggested  a new  development  ot 
nursing,  by  sending  trained  ladies  to  the  homes  of 
the  poor,  such  persons  having  been  hitherto  wholly 
deprived  of  all  help  in  sickness,  though,  to  those 
whose  life  and  work  depend  entirely  on  health,,  it 
might  have  been  thought  to  be  even  more  important 
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than  for  the  classes  above  them.  Like  all  othei 
good  efforts  in  nursing,  as  I have  said,  it  originated 
with  her  to  whom  the  first  reforms  were  due,  and  it 
was  carried  out  by  one  of  her  earliest  and  oldest 
pupils,  Florence  Lees.  By  a happy  chance  they 
sought  and  found,  for  their  first  experiment,  a house 
in  Queen  Square,  which  was  taken  for  a year,  so 
that  from  the  very  first  I had  an  opportunity  of 
watching  it,  and  I may  say,  with  thankfulness  for 
the  privilege,  of  helping  it  also  in  various  ways. 
It  was  a suitable  locality  in  which  to  begin  the 
work  ; for  though  it  contained  a large  proportion  ot 
poor,  they  were  of  a respectable  and  not  degraded 
class,  and  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  offered 
assistance.  Their  first  case  was  sent  by  our  curate, 
the  Rev.  Edwin  Price  (now  vicar  of  Bishop  Auck- 
land), and  was  soon  followed  by  many  others,  in 
other  parishes  as  well. 

The  movement  of  district  nursing  is  now  so  well 
known  that  I need  not  describe  it  in  detail.  When 
the  move  was  made  to  the  present  central  home, 
23,  Bloomsbury  Square,  it  developed  still  further,  as 
“ The  Metropolitan  and  National  Association,  and 
I was  one  of  the  council.  Surely  no  more  fruitful 
or  beneficent  movement  can  be  found  amongst  all 
the  countless  agencies  in  town  and  country  than 
this,  the  finishing  touch  to  its  boundless  extension 
having  been  given  by  the  wise  decision  of  our 
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Queen  to  devote  to  the  same  object  the  Women’s 
Jubilee  Gift,  and  thus  incorporate  the  three  branches 
of  the  same  work  into  one,  having  now  its  head- 
quarters at  St.  Katharine’s  Royal  Hospital,  Regent’s 
Park,  which  is  thus  restored  to  its  original  and 
legitimate  purpose,  the  noble  old  foundation  of  good 
Queen  Matilda  of  seven  centuries  ago.  The  “ Rural 
Nursing  Association  ” is  the  other  branch  now 
affiliated  to  the  centre,  the  Queen’s  Jubilee  Institute. 

It  was  natural,  on  taking  up  my  residence  in  a 
large  and  important  parish  like  Kensington,  to  ask 
what  was  being  done  in  this  direction  for  the  sick 
poor,  and  I found  that  there  was  one  nurse  attached 
to  the  dispensary,  and  attending  to  those  patients 
only.  I communicated  with  the  vicar  (the  Rev. 
the  Hon.  E.  Carr  Glyn)  on  the  subject,  and  found 
him  ready,  as  ever,  to  listen  sympathetically  to 
what  I suggested.  I found  that  it  had  been 
already  contemplated  by  the  authorities  in  Blooms- 
bury Square,  to  send  a nurse  daily  to  this  distant 
parish,  but  it  was  evident  that  this  would  be  an 
entirely  inadequate  help,  and  an  idea  not  worth 
entertaining.  After  a small,  but  representative 
meeting  had  been  held  at  the  vicarage,  it  was 
decided  to  start  the  plan  and  procure  the  services 
of  one  nurse  to  begin  with,  a house  being  kindly 
offered  temporarily  by  Mrs.  Fraser,  in  Earl’s  Court 
Square ; a second  nurse  had  shortly  to  be  engaged, 
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and  thus  the  work  grew,  till  in  two  or  three  years 
it  numbered  a staff  of  seven  ladies,  in  a house 
kindly  taken  for  us  for  three  years,  and  entirely 
furnished  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander,  of  Aubrey 
House,  who  had  been  our  kindest  friends  from  the 
beginning,  and  are  so  still ; H.R.H.  Princess 
Louise  being  our  president.  This,  I may  thank- 
fully say,  was  the  third  time  a “ home  ” had  been 
offered  for  objects  which  I was  endeavouring  to 
carry  out.  As  was  recently  said,  at  a meeting  of 
this  association,  what  other  agency  can  have 
helped  as  many  thousands  of  suffering  persons 
during  these  years,  with  none  but  good  and 
beneficent  results  ? 

While  I am  upon  this  subject,  I may  add  what 
still  remains  to  be  said  concerning  it,  that  I again 
had  the  opportunity  given  to  me  of  advancing  the 
cause  I had  so  much  at  heart.  On  leaving 
Kensington  in  1890,  I went  to  live  at  Worthing, 
and  on  making  inquiries  as  to  what  was  being 
done  for  the  sick  poor  there,  found  that  this  time 
the  answer  was  “ Nothing.”  Nurses  for  the  upper 
classes  had  to  be  procured  from  London  or  Brighton, 
but  for  all  others  none  were  to  be  had.  For  those 
attended  by  the  parish  doctor,  when  necessary, 
some  women  of  the  class  of  charwomen  were 
employed  and  paid  for,  but  I need  hardly  waste 
any  words  upon  a plan  which  may  fairly  be 
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described  as  worse  than  useless.  Within  eight 

months,  a lady  nurse  was  obtained  from  Blooms- 
bury, to  be  followed  in  six  months  by  a second, 
two  having  worked  successfully  there  during  the 
succeeding  two  and  a half  years ; the  distances  to 
be  traversed  rendering  the  work  more  difficult  than 
in  London.  One  of  our  greatest  satisfactions  was 
in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  guardians  to  make 
a grant,  in  order  that  all  their  outdoor  poor  within 
reach  should  be  attended,  this  being  the  first 
country  board  that  has  carried  out  the  plan 
especially  authorized  and  recommended  by  an  order 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  issued  last  year, 
that  district  nurses  may  be  employed  and  paid 
for  out  of  the  rates.  Where,  however,  the  number 
of  cases  is  not  sufficient  to  engage  one  for  this  class 
alone,  it  is  clearly  better,  and  more  economical, 
to  utilize  the  services  of  any  branch  that  may  be 
already  established  in  the  neighbourhood.'* 

Once  again,  on  moving  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  I 
found  the  same  want;  and  now,  in  1893,  this  also 
is  happily  supplied,  and  a start  made,  from  the 
Queen’s  Jubilee  Institute,  to  carry  on  and  develop 
the  work  which  has  been  done  by  a volunteer  lady 
for  the  last  seven  years. 

* During  the  sad  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  this  year 
(1893)  the  labours  of  the  nurses  have  been  invaluable. 
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As  I have  said,  only  short  absences  were  made 
during  the  next  few  years,  all  desire  for  foreign 
travel  having  subsided  in  a strange  way  since  my 
long  and  enforced  holiday  of  a year,  so  true  is  it 
that  one  may  have  too  much  even  of  a good  thing. 
In  1885  I first  made  acquaintance  with  Sandgate, 
a sea  resort  which,  for  its  nearness  to  London,  I 
consider  one  of  the  most  restful  of  places,  with  an 
amount  of  sunshine,  during  several  Christmases 
passed  there,  that  quite  astonished  us ; the  old- 
fashioned  character  of  the  houses,  and  absence  of 
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all  pretension  and  show,  contribute  not  a little  to 
its  charm.  All  who  know  it  and  have  found  rest 
and  health  there,  will  join  in  lamenting  its  recent 
sad  desolation. 

My  visits  to  fresh  workhouses  were  nearly  over, 
but  this  year  I had  an  opportunity  of  going  over 
the  asylum  at  Leavesden,  for  imbecile  and  epileptic 
patients,  and  was  astonished  by  its  extent  and 
comfort  in  all  the  arrangements  for  these  poor 
creatures,  privileges  which  cannot  be  obtained  by 
those  far  above  them  in  position.  The  spacious 
and  airy  wards,  with  couches,  chairs,  flowers  and 
pictures,  and  noble  grounds,  may  well  be  envied 
by  those  who  are  outside  the  ranks  of  pauperism  ; 
but,  as  I have  said,  this  blot  and  gap  in  our  social 
system  is  about  to  be  shortly  rectified.  On  a 
subsequent  visit  to  Cambridge,  after  an  interval  of 
nearly  ten  years,  I saw  the  workhouse,  which  sorely 
needed,  as  I thought,  the  care  and  inspection  of 
women,  though  one  lady  was  then  on  the  board.  I 
had  also  the  pleasure  of  a visit  to  Newnham,  when  I 
renewed  my  acquaintance  with  its  excellent  principal, 
Miss  Clough,  after  a lapse  of  forty  years ; her 
brother  Arthur  was  at  school  with  my  brothers  at 
Rugby. 

In  1887,  while  on  a visit  to  Essex,  I went  to 
Tendring  Workhouse,  with  Mrs.  Page,  and  then 
began  my  interest  in  Cottage  Homes  for  pauper 
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children,  for  which  my  hostess  had  done  much 
work.  Four  years  later,  this  was  still  further  de- 
veloped, and  an  association  founded  for  promoting 
its  objects,  Lord  Basing  kindly  agreeing  to  be 
president,  acting  with  myself  and  Mrs.  Page ; while 
a year  after  it  was  affiliated  to  the  Boarding-out 
Association,  as  its  work  lay  on  similar  lines,  and 
with  the  same  object  of  saving  children  from  life 
in  workhouses  and  large  institutions.  Here  I may 
add  that  this  association,  which  began  in  1870,  had 
been  foreshadowed  and  desired  in  the  Workhouse 
Visiting  Society’s  “Journal,”  many  years  before. 
The  children,  who  can  be  received  into  Cottage  Homes 
(and  paid  for  by  the  guardians),  need  not  be  orphans 
or  “ deserted,”  and  can  be  taken  at  any  age,  and  for 
industrial  training. 

Later  in  the  year  I visited  Church  Stretton  and 
Much  Wenlock,  where  some  of  the  loveliest  scenery 
in  England  is  to  he  found,  though  not  visited  as  I 
think  it  deserves  to  he.  I returned  by  Pershore, 
Evesham,  Tewkesbury,  Painswick,  and  Worcester, 
in  order  to  make  further  researches  with  the  Rev. 
W.  II.  Gr.  Twining  into  the  earlier  history  of  our 
family,  many  members  having  lived  in  those  parts, 
as  related  in  the  little  volume  of  “ Facts.”  The  old 
abbey  of  Tewkesbury  was  full  of  interest,  having 
been  previously  visited  on  my  first  tour  in  Wales  in 
1830,  when  I did  not  know,  as  now,  that  one  of  our 
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ancestors  had  been  an  “ abbot  ” there,  as  well  as  at 
Winchcombe. 

In  1888  I went  to  stay  at  St.  Mary’s  Home, 
Wantage,  my  acquaintance  with  the  Sisters  having 
begun  when  negotiations  were  carried  on  with 
regard  to  my  old  Home  for  incurables  ; I had  not 
visited  the  town  since  my  coach  journey  to  Uffing- 
ton  in  1827,  but  the  old  inn  and  its  general  appear- 
ance had  changed  but  little.  My  wish  had  been 
for  the  Home,  or  rather  the  inmates,  to  have  been 
transferred  to  their  care,  either  at  Fulham  or  else- 
where, but  as  this  plan  had  failed,  I still  felt  anxious 
to  induce  them  to  extend  their  work  for  these  poor 
sufferers,  and  if  possible,  to  include  men  also.  Here, 
then,  was  the  first  beginning  of  my  Worthing  plan, 
where  a branch  of  their  work  was  already  started, 
and  I entertained  the  idea  of  taking  part  in  some 
such  scheme,  when  I quitted  Kensington.  Work 
had  become  almost  too  engrossing  there,  and,  com- 
bined with  the  terrible  infliction  of  fogs,  which  I 
found  were  hardly,  if  any,  better  than  in  Central 
London,  and  the  necessity  of  leaving  my  house 
during  the  two  or  three  hot  months  of  every  year, 
made  me  wish  to  live  in  a purer  atmosphere,  and 
enjoy  the  constant  sight  of  the  country  I loved  so 
much. 

And  here  I cannot  refrain  from  adding  a few 
thoughts  on  leaving  London,  my  birthplace  and 
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lifelong  liome,  and  scene  of  work.  Few  can  love 
and  appreciate  it  more  deeply,  and  one  hardly  knows 
how  deep  is  this  feeling,  till  it  has  been  exchanged 
for  a country  residence.  The  charm  and  fascination 
of  life  in  the  great  world  of  thought  and  movement, 
is  not  fully  realized  by  those  who  are  in  the  midst 
of  it,  but  for  this  very  reason  it  is  fitted  to  he  the 
sphere  of  the  active  and  busy,  rather  than  of  those 
whose  work  is  nearly  done.  Every  time  that  I 
enter  for  a time  its  whirl  of  busy  life,  I find  it 
increasing  in  intensity,  and  rest  more  impossible  to 
be  obtained.  I was  much  amused  lately  by  a con- 
versation with  the  conductor  of  an  omnibus  in  which 
I was  creeping,  by  slowest  degrees,  along  Piccadilly, 
through  a dense  mass  of  vehicles,  and  with  frequent 
stoppages.  Being  seated  at  the  door  I said  to  him, 
“ What  is  the  reason  of  the  crowd  ? Is  the  Queen 
expected  ? ” to  which  he  replied,  in  a resigned  and 
despairing  tone,  “ Oh  dear  no,  mum,  it’s  always 
like  this  in  the  season,”  and  he  added  the  singular 
inquiry,  “ What  will  it  be  in  fifty  years  ? ” To  this 
I could  only  suggest  as  a remedy,  that  if  everybody 
continued  to  rush  thus  to  the  attractions  of  London 
and  its  streets,  he  and  his,  with  half  the  population, 
must  migrate  to  Canada  and  elsewhere.  This,  as  I 
have  always  believed,  is  the  only  remedy  for  an 
overcrowded  little  island  which  is  mercifully  provided 
with  spare  lands  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  . 
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Iii  1890  this  change  of  residence  was  effected, 
but  not  till  I was  leaving  Worthing,  two  years  later, 
was  my  hope  of  any  enlarged  plan  for  dealing  with 
incurables  on  the  South  Coast  likely  to  be  carried 
out,  the  others  (besides  those  near  London)  being  in 
the  North,  and  at  Leamington.  And.  though  now 
a Home  will  be  opened  for  women,  there  was  no 
personal  help  I could  then  give  to  the  work,  and  as 
the  air  and  climate  was  not  suited  to  me,  I decided 
to  uproot  once  more,  and  for  the  fifth  time  ; trying 
a more  bracing  inland  air,  at  a place  which  I had 
known  and  loved  in  my  childhood. 

I cannot  help  mentioning  one  more  lovely  spot, 
within  half  an  hour  of  London,  which  I visited  for 
the  first  time  in  May,  1888,  Burnham  Beeches.  Any 
more  enchanting  bits  of  woodland  and  forest  scenery 
than  this  region  offers,  can  hardly  be  imagined 
anywhere,  and  those  who  seek  rest  and  quiet  cannot 
do  better  than  wander  through  its  glorious  glades, 
and  sketch  its  noble  old  relics  of  trees.  Another 
celebrated  spot,  which  I also  made  acquaintance  with 
for  the  first  time,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  was 
Stratford-on-Avon,  which  appears  to  be  more  highly 
prized  by  Americans  than  by  ourselves.  I cau  only 
say  that  the  impression  made  on  me  was  a very 
disappointing  one,  and  I believe  I am  not  singular 
in  this  opinion.  After  this,  I renewed  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Matlock,  fifty-eight  years  having  elapsed 
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since  my  last  visit  there.  No  place  that  I have  ever 
seen  has  appeared  to  me  so  utterly  spoilt  by  the 
“ cheap  tripper  ” epidemic,  which  met  one  at  every 
turn,  and  took  away  all  sense  of  repose,  or  even 
enjoyment  of  the  scenery.  Barmouth  was  also 
revisited,  strangely  altered  also,  since  my  first 
journey  there  in  1830. 

In  October  of  this  year  I was  asked  to  accompany 
Miss  Caroline  Biggs,  who  was  then  the  honorary 
secretary  of  our  Women  Guardians’  Society,  to 
Manchester,  where  a meeting  was  to  be  held  in  the 
town  hall  in  order  to  bring  its  objects  before  the 
public,  no  woman  having  as  yet  been  elected  either 
there  or  in  Liverpool.  The  mayor  presided,  and 
the  audience  was  large  and  interested,  so  much  so 
that  some  ladies  came  forward  and  were  elected  the 
following  spring.  Thence  we  proceeded  to  South- 
port,  where  an  energetic  movement  was  being  carried 
on  for  the  same  cause ; a meeting  was  held  at 
Mrs.  Sherbrooke’s  house,  with  again  the  happy 
result  that  four  ladies  were  elected  the  ensuing  year ; 
several  visitors  came  in  the  evening,  and  rarely 
have  I been  so  impressed  with  the  energy  and 
vigour  of  any  social  circle,  every  effort  appearing 
to  be  made  by  them  in  all  directions.  It  is  what 
I have  often  supposed  to  be  a characteristic  of 
American  society,  but  I had  not  seen  anything  like 
it  in  England. 
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In  1891  I was  induced  to  attend  one  more 
“conference”  at  Liverpool,  where  in  1858  I had 
read  my  first  paper  on  workhouses,  thus  piobably 
ending  this  chapter  of  my  life  where  I began  it. 
This  was  started  by  “women  workers  the  previous 
year  at  Birmingham,  and  is  now  held  annually  at 
some  large  centre,  the  last  being  at  Bristol, 
stayed  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Cropper  and 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Healey,  and  sad  it  is  to  think 
that  both  these  kind  and  excellent  hosts  were  called 
away,  the  latter  a few  days  after  I left  them,  and 
the  former  a few  months  later.  I visited  the  large 
infirmary,  the  scene  of  Agnes  Jones  s first  labours, 
and  saw  our  probationers  who  were  being  trained 
for  the  Nursing  Association.  A visit  to  Southport 
for  the  Women  Guardians’  Society  again  followed, 
when  it  was  a satisfaction  to  find  that  the  seed  sown 
three  years  previously  had  borne  such  excellent  and 
abundant  fruit. 

One  of  the  last  events  in  my  life  at  Kensington 
was  the  annual  gathering  of  our  now  numerous 
nurses  of  the  Workhouse  Infirmary  Association 
(amounting  I think  to  seventy),  which  was  made 
the  occasion  of  a most  kind  and  wholly  unexpected 
expression  of  farewell  to  myself  on  leaving  London, 
by  the  presentation  ot  an  illuminated  addiess,  signed 
by  nearly  all  those  with  whom  it  had  been  my 
happiness  to  work  during  a long  series  of  years. 
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Many  friends,  besides  the  members  of  our  committee, 
were  present,  and  I need  hardly  say  with  what  mixed 
feelings  of  pleasure  and  regret  I received  it.  After 
having  had  for  so  long  a time  communications  with 
various  officials  of  the  Local  Grovernment  Board, 
from  all  of  whom  I had  invariably  received  most 
kind  and  considerate  treatment,  it  was  an  especial 
satisfaction  to  see  amongst  this  number  of  friends, 
Dr.  Downes,  the  Medical  Inspector  for  the  Country 
Districts  (now  Metropolitan  and  Chief  Inspector), 
who  had  done  such  good  service  for  our  work  and 
our  trained  nurses.  It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at 
perhaps,  that  besides  the  numerous  names  appended 
to  the  book,  I have  in  addition  those  of  over  one 
hundred  more,  who  have  departed  since  we  worked 
together,  or  at  least  corresponded,  on  subjects  of 
deep  and  mutual  interest.  It  was  by  a singular 
coincidence  and  chance,  that  the  gentleman  who 
was  selected  to  illuminate  this  work  so  skilfully,  was 
one  who  had,  many  years  before,  been  a visitor  with 
me  at  the  workhouse  of  Holborn,  and  had  lived  in 
our  parish,  though  having  long  since  left  it. 

As  I have  said,  I had  nearly  finished  my 
unofficial  inspections  of  workhouses,  but  there  are 
still  a few  to  be  named.  Eastbourne  was  seen,  while 
I was  on  a visit  to  the  lady  guardian,  Miss  Brodie 
Hall,  when  I also  attended  a successful  meeting  at 
the  town  hall,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  our  society ; 
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Church  Stretton  Workhouse  was  visited  during  our 
stay  there,  and  the  master  and  matron  kindly 
welcomed  our  notice  and  suggestions,  and  saw  how 
much  might  be  done  by  women,  who  would  naturally 
take  more  trouble  with  the  details  of  management, 
trifling,  but  yet  so  important,  especially  to  the 
children ; Lewisham  was  seen  on  the  occasion  of 
a visit  to  friends  who  had  long  been  visitors  there, 
and  had  asked  me  to  read  a paper  in  the  boardroom 
on  workhouse  visiting,  lady  guardians  having  been 
elected  there  since  1889. 

Besides  these  meetings,  several  others  were  at- 
tended in  furtherance  of  this  cause,  viz.  at  Brighton, 
in  1889,  where  it  was  a satisfaction  to  me  to  be  able 
to  recall  the  help  1 had  formerly  given  there;  at 
Fulham,  where  the  election  of  women  took  place 
the  following  year  ; at  Highgate,  for  a union,  which 
had  not  this  immediate  result,  and  is  the  only  one  I 
can  recall  of  which  this  can  be  said  ; for  Marylebone, 
unsuccessful  at  the  time,  but  since  a marked  success, 
the  same  lady,  then  rejected,  having  been  elected 
with  three  others ; one  in  Eccleston  Square,  for  St. 
George’s ; one  at  Aubrey  House,  Kensington ; and 
one  at  Mrs.  de  Morgan’s  house,  for  Chelsea,  when  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  talking  over  our  recollections  of 
forty  years  with  her,  as  one  of  the  early  workers  in 
the  cause,  and  which  resulted  in  my  inducing  her  to 
write  her  records  of  St.  Pancras  Workhouse  during 
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those  early  days  of  visiting,  forty  years  ago ; this, 
though  success  was  not  achieved  the  following  year, 
is  now  another  triumph  to  add  to  our  list. 

In  connection  with  this  meeting  I have  not  for- 
gotten the  danger  to  which  I was  exposed  on  my 
return.  Twice  only,  and  from  the  same  cause  oi 
dense  fog,  have  I felt  the  sensation  of  positive 
alarm.  During  our  many  and  long  journeys  on  the 
Continent  I can  recall  only  one  such  occasion,  when 
driving  along  a narrow  mountain  road  (I  think  in 
the  Yal  Anzasca),  with  a precipice  above  and  below, 
we  saw  a cart  drawn  by  mules  galloping  towards 
us,  and  evidently  uncontrolled.  Fortunately  there 
was  time  for  a gentleman  of  our  party  to  jump  out, 
and,  by  waving  his  arms  and  shouting,  to  stop  their 
onward  course  before  they  reached  us.  We  hardly 
dared  to  think  what  would  have  been  the  result  of 
a collision.  But  to  return  to  dangers  nearer  home, 
and  at  Chelsea.  When  I left  Kensington,  the  fog 
had  cleared  away  and  the  sun  shone,  but  it  became 
worse  as  I approached  the  river,  where  nothing 
could  be  seen.  On  coming  out  of  the  house  it  was 
the  same,  with  darkness  added,  but  a hansom  cab 
was  at  hand,  and  I got  in  with  a friend.  Never 
shall  I forget  that  drive  home  to  Kensington,  at  a 
walking  pace,  during  more  than  an  hour ! The 
driver  was  perfectly  helpless,  and  but  for  the  help 
of  two  quite  small  boys,  who  walked  with  flaring 
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torches  at  the  horse’s  head,  we  could  not  have 
ventured  on  our  way.  Never  have  I been  so  im- 
pressed by  the  wonderful  sharpness  and  intelligence 
of  the  London  street  boy  ! Every  turning  seemed 
to  be  known  between  the  Chelsea  Embankment  and 
Kensington  ; nor  did  they  fail  to  shout  to  the  driver 
and  warn  him  of  any  vehicle  that  was  approaching, 
for  ice  could  see  nothing,  not  even  the  horse’s  head. 
We  were  afraid  to  put  down  the  glasses,  and  as  it 
was  bitterly  cold,  our  state  was  to  be  pitied.  When 
we  arrived  at  Church  Street,  a huge  waggon  was 
waiting,  and  the  driver  hailed  us  to  ask  where  the 
church  was,  when  he  was  close  to  it.  Never  was 
a “ tip  ” given  with  greater  satisfaction  and  thank- 
fulness than  to  our  two  young  guides,  who  ran  off 
at  once  in  search  of,  no  doubt,  another  job.  If 
natives  of  Chelsea,  how  they  should  have  known 
every  turning  without  question  or  inquiry,  seemed 
to  me  a mystery  which  I could  not  fathom. 

One  other  adventure  of  the  same  kind  I will  add. 
I had  been  to  a meeting  in  the  Strand,  the  afternoon 
having  cleared  up,  and  on  coming  out,  after  five, 
took  an  omnibus  for  Kensington,  the  fog  increasing 
as  we  left  Regent  Street  till,  by  the  time  we  reached 
Hyde  Park,  we  could  not  even  see  the  lamps  after 
we  had  passed  them.  We  went  more  and  more 
slowly,  with  the  conductor  at  the  horses’  heads  with 
a lantern,  till  at  last  he  came  to  say  they  could  go 
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no  further,  and  we  must  all  get  out ! I was  the  only 
lady  passenger,  but  all  were  evidently  too  intent  on 
their  own  safety  to  think  of  offering  to  help  me. 
We  could  not  even  see  the  Park  railings,  much  less 
the  houses  opposite ; and  as  we  were  at  least  two 
miles  from  the  turning  to  my  house,  I felt  I should 
probably  be  robbed,  if  not  murdered,  during  my 
walk  homewards!  Never  before  or  since  have  I 
felt  such  a sensation  of  utter  helplessness  and  alarm. 
My  companions  were  quickly  out  of  sight,  each 
going  on  as  they  could ; but  I did  think  they  might 
have  given  a thought  to  escorting  me.  However, 
as  so  often  happens  when  the  worst  seemed 
imminent,  help  was  at  hand,  and  a welcome  sight  it 
was  to  see  a friendly  lantern  approaching,  and  a 
voice  asking  me  to  get  into  his  omnibus,  which, 
though  closely  following,  was  quite  invisible. 
Thankful  indeed  was  I for  such  a timely  refuge, 
and  at  length  reached  home  safely,  after  a most 
trying  hour. 

I have  alluded  to  the  first  Commission  on  the 
Poor  Laws  which  I attended  in  1861,  and  I may 
here  add  two  more  to  the  list,  in  1888,  and  again  in 
1891 ; the  first  composed  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  two  last  of  the  House  of  Lords,  foi 
though  the  latter  was  on  the  subject  of  hospitals, 
the  consideration  of  workhouse  infirmaries  was  in- 
cluded in  its  scope. 
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During  the  time  of  my  work  as  guardian  at 
Kensington,  my  attention  was  first  directed  to  the 
subject  of  prisoners  who  were  taken  to  police-courts 
and  stations,  in  consequence  of  our  frequently 
having  to  send  persons  there  from  misconduct  in 
the  workhouse.  It  was  natural  to  wish  to  know 
how  they  were  treated,  and  what  became  of  the 
women  and  girls  so  sent,  and  I inquired  of  the 
derk,  who  had  charge  of  these  arrangements, 
concerning  them.  From  what  he  told  me  I felt  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  for  myself  the 
state  of  things,  and  I had  no  difficulty  in  accompany- 
ing him  one  day,  in  1888,  to  Hammersmith,  where 
we  were  shown  everything,  with  much  courtesy. 
It  was  a strange  revelation  to  one  who  believed 
that  all  abuses  connected  with  prisons  had  long 
since  been  swept  away  by  the  efforts  of  devoted 
1 eformers,  whatever  mig-ht  still  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  workhouses,  and  had  I written  a descrip- 
tion of  what  I might  possibly  have  seen  in  Naples, 

I should  have  caused  indignation  in  my  readers 
at  such  a revelation.  It  was  impossible  to  resist 
making  it  known,  and  I wrote  letters  to  the  Times 
and  Standard  at  the  time  and  again  in  subsequent 
years.  I found  that  an  inquiry  had  already  been 
instituted  as  regards  the  state  of  police-courts,  and 
shortly  after,  a report  of  the  gentlemen  inspectors 
was  issued,  speaking,  if  anything,  more  strongly 
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than  I had  done  on  existing  arrangements.  There 
was  hope,  therefore,  that  these  might  ere  long  be 
reformed ; but  another  even  more  important  mattei 
was  left  untouched,  and  that  was  concerning  the 
police  stations,  where  women  were  taken  at  all 
hours  of  the  night,  whereas  the  courts  were  only 
used  by  day.  A question  having  been  asked  about 
police  matrons  in  the  House  of  Commons,  an  answer 
was  given  by  the  Home  Secretary,  that,  as  usual, 
the  expense  of  an  addition  to  the  staff,  was  the 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  reforms,  and  all  we  have 
since  been  able  to  gain  is  the  concession  that  women, 
to  be  called  matrons,  should  be  authorized  and 
employed  when  required,  and  paid  by  the  hour, 
limitations  as  to  the  amount  of  such  payments  being 
given. 

I need  hardly  say  that  though  this  is  a step  in 
advance,  it  is  far  from  being  all  that  we  require 
for  the  decent  care  and  protection  of  these  poor 
degraded  creatures,  who  surely,  if  any  do,  need 
a woman,  and  a woman  alone,  to  deal  with  them. 
But  the  subject  is  neither  dropped  nor  lost  sight  of, 
and  as  it  has  been  taken  up  by  a body  well  fitted 
to  deal  with  it,  the  National  Vigilance  Society, 
we  may  hope  that  our  aims  and  efforts  will  not 
be  in  vain.  Far  more  than  a permissive  order  and 
discretionary  power  is  required,  and  till  there  are 
resident  matrons  at  every  police-station,  by  night 
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as  well  as  by  day,  we,  who  know  the  evils  of  the 
present  system,  will  not  be  satisfied  that  all  that 
is  needful  has  been  done.  Though  the  visitation 
of  prisons  was  inaugurated  by  Elizabeth  Fry  so 
long  ago,  the  influence  of  women  in  these  national 
institutions  is  far  from  being  sufficiently  carried 
out,  inspection  by  them  being  as  necessary  as  in 
lunatic  asylums  and  workhouses.  In  a recent 
address  on  the  subject  of  prisons  given  by  a well- 
known  speaker,  Mrs.  Lucas,  she  made  the  following 
remarks,  with  which  I cordially  concur  : — “ Eliza- 
beth Fry’s  work  has  been  stopped  by  masculine 
officialism.  I cannot  bear  to  think  of  the  prisons 
in  which  female  convicts  are  locked  up : there  is 
no  access  to  them  from  the  outside.  The  dark  places 
of  the  earth  are  at  all  times,  have  been,  and  ever 
will  be,  full  of  cruelty.  Why  not  have  a department 
at  the  Home  Office  for  women’s  prisons,  headed  by 
a lady  secretary,  and  in  connection  with  visiting 
committees  of  ladies,  whose  suggestions  might  be 
treated  as  by-laws  ? ” 

When  women  shall  be  admitted  on  county 
councils,  and  employed  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
women’s  department  of  the  lunatic  asylums,  perhaps 
even  this  further  advance  may  be  made. 

When  I left  my  house  at  Kensington,  and  had 
still  many  collections  of  pictures  to  dispose  of,  not 
wishing  for  the  trouble  of  packing  and  removing 
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them  again,  I had  no  difficulty  in  finding  willing 
recipients,  and  I had  great  pleasure  in  bestowing 
seventy — oil  paintings,  water-colours,  and  engravings 
— on  the  newly  opened  Free  Library  in  Kensington 
High  Street,  where  I trust  they  may  long  help  to 
cheer  and  elevate  the  numerous  visitors  who  frequent 
it.  Others,  especially  of  the  Arundel  Collection,  1 
gave  to  the  King’s  College  branch  for  ladies  in 
Kensington  Square,  an  institution  in  which  I felt 
great  interest,  as  I must  always  do  in  anything 
connected  with  that  noble  foundation,  so  helped 
in  former  days  by  my  father  and  other  members 
of  my  family. 

The  chief  part  of  the  Arundel  Chromo-lithographs 
had,  however,  been  given,  on  leaving  Queen  Square, 
to  the  art  gallery  at  the  College  in  the  Strand  for 
the  benefit  of  the  male  students.  Some  few  draw- 
ings of  my  own  had  also  been  given  to  a fine  art 
gallery  in  South  London,  long  since  begun  by 
Mr.  Itossiter  in  1868,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
students  at  the  Working  Men’s  College,  Great 
Ormond  Street. 

I have  already  described  many  reforms  of  various 
kinds  which  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing, 
or  taking  some  part  in,  but  I have  still  one  more 
of  a rather  different,  and  perhaps  less  interest- 
ing, character  to  mention.  I had  long  been  im- 
pressed with  the  many  evils  connected  with  the 
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methods  of  storing  collections  of  dust  and  refuse 
in  our  midst,  these  having  been  seen,  and  repre- 
sented to  me,  especially  during  my  visits  to  the 
poor  in  different  parts  of  London.  In  the  courts, 
where  carts  could  not  enter,  the  evil  was  of  course 
the  greatest,  because  such  places  gave  additional 
trouble  to  the  dustmen,  who,  moreover,  never  could 
expect  to  obtain  their  accustomed  tips  from  the  poor 
inhabitants ; these,  therefore,  repeatedly  told  me  of 
their  grievances,  which,  indeed,  were  only  too 
obvious  to  more  senses  than  one,  and  a frequent 
correspondence  was  carried  on  by  me  with  the 
sanitary  inspector,  concerning  this  neglect,  im- 
ploring him  to  take  some  notice  of  my  complaints ; 
three  weeks  or  a month  was  certainly  no  unusual 
time  to  elapse  without  a visit,  and  the  results  of  this 
in  hot  weather,  when  the  stores  were  close  to  the 
dwelling-rooms,  as  well  as  in  proximity  to  cisterns, 
can  hardly  be  realized.  Even  in  my  own  house  I 
had  frequently  to  write  to  complain  of  neglect  of 
even  the  weekly  visit ; but  I soon  remedied  the  evil 
as  far  as  my  own  house  was  concerned,  by  closing 
the  receptacle  which  had  probably  been  in  use  since 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  and  adopting  instead  the 
zinc  pails  which  I had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
supersede  the  permanent  brick  or  wooden  boxes  in 
many  localities ; but  these  are,  at  present,  only 
emptied  once  a week. 
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Priding  ourselves,  as  we  are  apt  to  do,  on  our 
superiority  over  foreign  nations  in  our  sanitary 
arrangements,  it  is  strange  to  think  that  we  who 
know  the  facts,  can  turn  with  envy  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  daily  removal  of  all  house  and  street 
refuse  in  Paris  and  even  Pome,  where  the  boxes 
containing  it  are  placed  at  every  door,  and  on  every 
landing  of  a house,  to  he  removed  before  the  inmates 
are  stirring.  After  having  witnessed  the  carrying 
out  of  these  methods  abroad,  I could  not  resist 
writing  a short  account  of  them  in  comparison  with 
our  own  ignorant  and  injurious  system  ; this  was 
published  in  the  Charity  Organization  Review , and 
afterwards  reprinted  as  a leaflet,  which  was  widely 
circulated  by  the  National  Health  Society.  At 
length,  after  so  many  years,  there  is  hope  of  a still 
further  reform  being  carried  out  by  the  county 
councils,  who  have  issued  orders  as  to  the  size 
required  for  the  zinc  pails  or  boxes  to  be  employed 
in  the  future,  which  evidently  means  that  these  are 
to  he  called  for  and  removed  daily,  as  is  already 
done  in  the  Strand.  One  other  improvement  has 
been  the  covers  which  have  been  added  to  the  carts, 
thus  preventing  the  scattering  of  germs  possibly  of 
a poisonous  nature,  to  the  four  winds,  as  well  as  into 
the  eyes  and  noses  of  the  passers  by.  The  evils  I 
have  tried  to  describe  will  be  appreciated  and  well 
understood  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  return- 
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ing  home  at  night,  when  their  neighbour’s  dust-bin 
in  the  front  area  has  been  well  stored  with  the 
remains  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  nature.  Can  we 
wonder  at  any  prevalence  of  fever  or  other  illness  in 
households  where  such  customs  prevail,  and  probably 
the  sleeping  rooms  of  servants  are  in  close  proximity 
to  these  receptacles  ? It  is  truly  surprising  to  reflect 
that  it  has  been  left  to  the  last  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  combat  such  evils  as  these,  so 
easily  done  away  with,  under  different  arrangements. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  thought  that  I have  dwelt 
too  much  upon  the  defects  of  many  of  the  movements 
of  which  I saw  the  beginning,  and  that  I have  not 
kept  to  the  determination  with  which  I set  out,  of 
giving  all  due  honour  to  progress.  But  I am 
strongly  impressed  by  the  conviction,  that,  especially 
of  late  years,  and  ever  since  the  “ Jubilee'’  of  our 
Queen,  too  much  praise  and  adulation  has  been 
lavished  upon  the  present,  and  we  are  almost  made 
to  believe  that  we  are  in  advance  of  all  other  periods 
and  nations  in  every  branch  of  science  and  social 
work.  So  strikingly  was  this  self-satisfaction  dis- 
played in  journals,  reviews,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
periodicals  of  the  time,  that  I felt  impelled  to  write 
an  article  (which  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Packet  of 
1889)  on  “ The  Losses  and  gains  of  Fifty  Years,”  the 
first  of  which  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  wholly 
overlooked  by  the  various  writers  I have  alluded 
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to.  If  the  old  proverb  is  true,  that  “ pride  goes 
before  a fall,”  it  is  a serious  consideration  that  the 
good  of  the  past  and  the  virtues  of  generations  who 
have  preceded  us  are  now  mainly  ignored  or  for- 
gotten, while  our  present  civilization  is  lauded  to 
the  skies.  Recent  discoveries  in  ancient  lands  are 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  civilization  and 
art,  in  a degree  to  which  we  have  not  yet  attained, 
in  ages  even  before  Greece  began  to  dazzle  the 
world  with  its  marvels  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
to  say  nothing  of  Rome  and  its  wonders  of  practical, 
and  even  sanitary,  science,  in  many  of  which  direc- 
tions we  are  still  feebly  striving. 

And  then,  again,  with  all  our  schools  and 
colleges  and  universal  education,  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  poets  to  rival  those  of  the 
ancient  world,  nor  our  own  Shakespeare ; and  we 
can  hardly  visit  any  modern  exhibition  of  “ deceased 
masters  ” without  finding  examples  which  all  our 
modern  academies,  and  multiplied  opportunities, 
have  failed  to  eclipse,  or  come  up  to.  As  I have 
said  already,  I am  thankful  to  have  lived  in  the 
present  century,  and  during  the  period  of  it  in 
which  I have  been  called  to  play  a part.  My  life 
has  been  mainly  spent  in  endeavouring  to  secure 
reforms  in  many  ways  and  of  many  abuses,  and  I 
have  often  longed  for  the  powers  of  a despot  to 
enable  me  to  do  so  more  quickly;  nevertheless,  I 
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am  unable  to  join  in  anything  like  a general  con- 
demnation of  the  distant  past,  or  an  unqualified 
exaltation  of  the  present.  After  all,  character  is  the 
first  and  foremost  consideration  in  a generation,  and 
not  knowledge  and  intellect,  and  I cannot  help 
doubting  if  many  of  our  present  plans  and  methods 
of  education  are  calculated  to  promote  this  great 
end,  either  in  modern  childhood  or  youth,  especially 
for  girls.  But  I must  add  that  this  expression  in 
no  way  applies  to  the  great  movements,  as  to  the 
progress  now  open  to  women,  in  various  ways  of 
employment  and  usefulness,  in  all  of  which  I heartily 
rejoice,  desiring  to  see  still  greater  powers  and 
privileges  conferred  upon  them,  believing  as  I have 
ever  done,  that  in  the  “ communion  of  labour,”  and 
the  sharing  of  work  by  men  and  women,  will  the 
best  interests  of  both  be  developed  and  forwarded. 

I have  now  come  nearly  to  an  end  of  my  varied 
“ Recollections,”  and  little  else  remains  to  be  said, 
but  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  the  present  time,  a 
few  events  have  still  to  be  recorded. 

On  coming  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  my  sixth  place 
of  abode  as  a “ home,”  I did  not  contemplate  under- 
taking any  more  work.  I knew  the  place  was  well 
supplied  with  persons  of  leisure  and  capability,  and 
I was  frequently  told  I should  find  “ nothing  to  do  ” 
here ; to  which  I replied,  that  I did  not  desire,  nor 
intend,  to  seek  new  objects,  but  was  quite  willing  to 
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keep  up  still  an  interest  in  some  ot  the  movements 
in  the  larger  world  of  London,  which  had  long 
claimed  so  great  a share  of  my  thoughts  and  time. 
Life  would  indeed  he  a dreary  blank  if  one  were  to 
be  cut  off  from  all  these  links  with  the  past.  The 
hopes  and  plans  which  have  filled  the  mind  for  forty 
years,  cannot  be  lightly  cast  aside,  and  the  subject 
of  workhouses,  and  especially  everything  relating 
to  the  sick,  must  still  claim  my  utmost  sympathy,  as 
long  as  life  and  thought  remain.  Though  many 
and  countless  workers  have  now  risen  up  to  do  the 
work  once  undertaken  by  twos  or  threes  here  and 
there,  some  still  think  that  there  is  room  for  experi- 
ence and  the  judgment  which  it  alone  can  give ; 
and  so  I have  been  asked  once  more  to  fill  a vacant 
post,  as  “ guardian  of  the  poor,”  and  I felt,  as 
before,  that  1 could  not  refuse  to  do  so,  regarding  it 
as  a high  privilege  and  honour  to  be  allowed  to  help 
in  a national  work,  and  to  start  in  a fresh  place 
the  cause  of  women  workers  under  the  Poor  Law, 
believing  that  it  is  only  “ le  premier  pas  qui  coute 
and  that  soon  many  others  will  come  forward  to 
take  up  the  work  in  which  women  are  urgently 
needed,  and  which  they  are  eminently  fitted  to  assist 
in  carrying  out. 

And  so  I come  to  the  end  of  my  “ Recollections  ” 
of  many  years,  writing  on  April  25th,  just  tour 
months  from  the  day  I began  them,  St.  Marks  Ray. 

u 
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And  here  I cannot  resist  recording  a bright  remem- 

o O 

brance,  always  connected  with  it,  although  now 
twenty-three  years  ago — the  glorious  church  at 
Venice,  visited  on  this  festival,  the  shrine  of  so 
many  imperishable  memories,  as  well  as  of  such 
treasures  of  art  and  beauty,  never  to  be  exhausted 
or  wearied  of,  however  often  visited.  In  close  con- 
nection with  this  comes  the  thought  of  all  that  we 
owe  to  the  writings  of  one  who  has  indeed  revealed 
to  us  the  inner  meaning  of  the  “ Stones  of  Venice,” 
John  Buskin,  and  to  whom  all  lovers  of  art,  in  its 
widest  sense,  surely  owe  a never-to-be-forgotten 
debt  of  gratitude.  It  is  long  since  he  was  one  of 
the  lecturers  to  whom  I listened  with  rapt  and 
delighted  interest,  and  the  revelations  which  I 
gained  from  some  of  his  early  books,  on  the  subject 
especially  of  the  sky  and  clouds,  and  on  all  other 
objects  of  nature  and  of  art,  cannot  be  omitted  from 
pages  which  tell  of  the  education  of  the  mind  and 
heart. 

Thus  I take  leave  of  my  readers,  not  without 
many  misgivings  and  fears,  lest  these  annals  should 
prove  less  interesting  to  the  public  than  I have 
sometimes  dared  to  hope.  But  if  these  notices  of 
work  and  life  shall,  in  the  future,  be  able  to  help 
even  one  worker  in  our  social  life  with  encourage- 
ment  and  hope,  I shall  be  amply  rewarded.  The 
last  words  I would  leave  with  them  are  “ Patience, 
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Perseverance,  and  Faith,’  in  whatever  work  they 
undertake,  and  I would  ask  them  not  to  neglect 
their  opportunities,  for  they  are  given  to  all,  and 
increasingly  to  women  at  the  present  time.  Such 
have  been  abundantly  granted  to  me,  and  I have 
endeavoured  to  use  them. 


THE  END. 
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‘ Replete  with  valuable  information,  neatly  bound  and  well  illustrated.’ — Transport. 
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Tales  from  Hans  Andersen. 

With  nearly  Forty  original  Illustrations  by  E.  A.  Lemann. 
One  vol.,  4to.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 


‘ E.  H.  Lemann  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  these  most  delightful  of  fairy  tales,  and 
makes  the  book  specially  attractive  by  its  dainty  and  descriptive  illustrations.’ — Saturday 
Review. 

‘ An  enchanting  gift -book  for  young  people.’ — Lady's  Pictorial. 

‘The  prettiest  and  most  fascinating  gift-book  for  a child  that  could  well  be  imagined.' 
— Educational  Times. 

‘ A handsome  prize  and  a welcome  gift.’ — Church  Times. 


VOLUME  X. 

The  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

October,  1892 — September,  1893. 

With  nearly  One  Thousand  pages,  and  One  Thousand  Illustra- 
tions. Super  royal  8vo.,  handsomely  bound,  8s. 

Among  the  Contents  of  this  Volume  are  two  Complete  short  Novels 
by  Bret  Harte  and  Robert  Buchanan.  Also  short  Stories  by 
Gilbert  Parker  ; the  Hon.  Emily  Lawless  ; 

Mrs.  Lynn  Lynton  ; George  Gissing  ; Mary  Gaunt  ; 
Grant  Allen,  etc. 

Among  other  Contributors  to  this  Volume  are  : Rudyard  Kipling  ; 
Henry  Irving  ; Hon.  Robert  Lyttelton  ; Norman  Gale  ; Duchess  of 
Rutland  ; His  Excellency  Lord  Houghton  ; Henry  W.  Lucy  ; Henry 
Holiday  ; Albert  Chevalier  ; Harry  Quilter  ; George  Augustus  Sala  ; 
Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.  ; ‘ A Son  of  the  Marshes’;  Mrs.  Russell  Bar- 
rington ; Lord  Ribblesdale  ; Hon.  and  Rev.  James  Adderley,  etc.,  etc. 

Among  the  Artists  who  have  contributed  to  this  Volume  are  : Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
P.R.A,  ; G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.  ; G.  Bernard  Partridge  ; Wyke  Bayliss,  P.S.B  A.  ; T.  Hope 
McLachlan  ; the  late  Vicat  Cole,  R.A.  ; the  late  Edwin  Long,  R.A.  ; G.  W.  Waterhouse, 
A. R.A.  ; Walter  Crane  ; W.  Biscombe  Gardner  ; H.  Ryland,  etc. 

Hitherto  unpublished  writings  by  Charles  Kingsley,  John  Ruskin,  and  Lord  Macaulay 

also  appear  in  this  Volume. 

The  back  Yearly  Volumes  of  this  Magazine  can,  with  few  exceptions,  also  be  obtained 

on  application. 

‘ Decidedly  the  best  and  most  continuously  readable  of  any  volume  of  its  class.  . . . 
This  volume  is  richer  in  its  contents  than  any  of  those  that  went  before,  and  is  in  the 
best  way  fitted  to  secure  universal  approval . ' — / risk  Times. 


New  Books  and  Editions. 


n 


Three  New  Volumes  added  this  year. 

The  Children’s  Favourite 

Series. 

A charming  Series  of  Juvenile  Books,  each  plentifully  illustrated, 
and  written  in  simple  language  to  please  young  readers.  Special 
care  is  taken  in  the  choice  of  thoroughly  wholesome  matter. 
Handsomely  bound,  and  designed  to  form  an  attractive  and  enter- 
taining Series  of  gift-books  for  presents  and  prizes. 

Price  Two  Shillings  Each. 

‘A  charming  set  of  books,  which  will  rejoice  the  hearts  of  mothers,  teachers,  and 
children.’ — Child  Life. 

‘ Prettily  bound,  well  illustrated,  edited  with  much  good  sense,  and  are  admirable  for 
presents.’ — Tablet. 

‘ They  ought  to  give  unbounded  pleasure  to  little  people.  All  are  admirably  illus- 
trated, and  should  be  welcome  to  any  nursery.’ — Record. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

MY  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES. 

1 For  children  of  seven  or  eight  there  could  not  be  a better  fairy-book.' — British 
Weekly. 

MY  BOOK  OF  BIBLE  STORIES. 

‘ Written  so  that  the  youngest  child  can  understand  them.’ — Saturday  Review. 

MY  BOOK  OF  HISTORY  TALES. 

1 A splendid  introduction  to  English  history.’ — Methodist  Times. 


DEEDS  OF  GOLD. 

1 A first-rate  book  for  lads  and  lassies  is  this.  Children  cannot  but  be  better  for  reading 
such  splendid  examples  of  the  performance  of  duty  as  those  illustrated  in  this  book.’ — 
Schoolmistress. 

MY  BOOK  OF  FABLES. 

1 A very  good  selection.  The  morals  are  rarely  more  than  one  line  long,  the  type  is 
large  and  clear,  and  the  pictures  are  good.’ — Bookman. 

MY  STORY-BOOK  OF  ANIMALS. 

‘ This  book  will  be  found  a favourite  among  the  favourites.’ — The  La  ly. 

RHYMES  FOR  YOU  AND  ME. 

‘ It  is  sometimes  thought  that  slovenly  verse  is  good  enough  for  children,  so  long  as  the 
sentiment  and  intention  are  right.  The  compiler  of  this  volume  does  not  think  so  ; his 
choice  is  seldom  at  fault.’ — Spectator. 

***  Other  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  in  course  of  preparation. 

Each  Volume  contains  about  Thirty  Illustrations. 

Price  Two  Shillings. 
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Wild  Flowers  in  Art  and  Nature. 

An  entirely  new  and  beautifully  Illustrated  Work,  to  be  completed  in  Six 

Parts. 

By  J.  C.  L.  SPARKES,  Principal  of  the  National  Art  Training 
School,  South  Kensington,  and 

K W.  BURBIDGE,  Curator  of  the  University  Botanical  Gardens, 

Dublin. 

Each  Part  contains  Three  or  Four  beautiful  Coloured  Plates  of  Flowers  from 
Water-Colours  specially  drawn  for  the  work  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Moon. 

In  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  plates  and  enable  the  Flowers  to  be  represented 
in  their  full  natural  size,  each  part  is  printed  on  Royal  Quarto  paper,  and 

enclosed  in  a stout  wrapper. 

Price  of  each  Part,  2 s.  6 d. 

Subscription  to  the  Six  Parts,  155-.  post  free. 

1 1 is  intended  afterwards  to  publish  the  complete  Series  in  one  volume,  handsomely 
bound  for  presentation,  in  cloth  gilt,  price  One  Guinea. 


Wine  Glasses  and  Goblets 

Of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 

By  ALBERT  HARTSHORNE. 

With  many  full-page  Plates  and  smaller  Illustrations. 

One  vol.,  8vo.,  21s.  net. 

This  important  work  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and  will  be 
largely  illustrated  with  full-sized  plates  and  outline  drawings, 
grouped  and  classified  in  such  a manner  that  the  owner  of  an 
old  wine  glass  will  be  able  at  once  to  ascertain  its  nationality 
and  date. 


New  Books,  and  Editions. 
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The  International  Education 

Series. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

The  Infant  Mind; 

Or,  Mental  Development  in  the  Child. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  W.  PREYER,  Professor  of 
Physiology  in  Jena. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  4s. 


Recent  Volumes  in  the  International  Education  Series. 


English  Education  in  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Schools. 

By  ISAAC  SHARPLESS,  LL.D.,  President  of  Haverford 
College,  U.S.A. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth.,  4s.  6d. 

1 The  book  is  a sober  presentment  of  honest  opinion  eminently  readable,  and  to  be 
recommended  as  a useful  elementary  history  of  English  education  for  young  teachers.’ — 
Guardian. 

‘The  whole  of  the  chapter  “The  Training  of  Teachers”  is  excellent.  Excellent, 
too,  is  the  chapter  on  the  great  public  schools — full  of  keen  observation  and  sound  good 
sense.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  book  is  as  refreshing  as  a draught  of  clear  spring  water.' 
— Educational  Times. 

Emile ; or,  A Treatise  on  Education. 

By  JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU.  Translated  and  Edited  by 
W.  H.  PAYNE,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Peabody 
Normal  College,  U.S.A. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 

‘The  book  is  well  translated  and  judiciously  annotated.’—  Literary  World. 


Education  from  a National  Standpoint. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  ALFRED  FOUILLEE  by  \V.  J. 

GREENSTREET,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Marling 
School,  Stroud. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

‘ The  reader  will  rise  from  the  study  of  this  brilliant  and  stimulating  book  with  a 
sense  of  gratitude  to  M.  FouilUe  for  the  forcible  manner  in  which  the  difficulties  we  must 
all  have  felt  are  stated,  and  for  his  admirable  endeavours  to  construct  a workable  scheme 
of  secondary  education.’— Journal  0/ Education. 
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The  Moral  Instruction  of  Children. 

By  FELIX  ADLER,  President  of  the  Ethical  Society  of  New  York. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 

‘ A book  which,  coming  from  an  educationist  of  experience  and  repute,  draws  atten- 
tion to  an  all-important  phase  of  the  teacher’s  work.’ — Child  Li/e. 

‘A  work  which  should  find  a place  on  every  educated  parent’s  bookshelves.' — Parent's 
Review. 


PERIODICALS. 


The  Forum. 

The  great  success  of  this  Famous  American  Review,  which  holds  a 
position  in  the  United  States  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  in  England,  has  justified  the  proprietors  in  carrying  out  a 
wish  they  have  long  entertained  of  reducing  its  price  so  as  to 
render  it  the  cheapest  first-class  Review  in  the  world.  With  this 
year  its  price  has  been  reduced  to  is.  3d.  monthly  ; annual  sub- 
scription, post  free,  15s. 

A conspicuous  feature  in  the  Review  is  the  prominence  it  gives  to  articles 
by  European  contributors,  nearly  every  number  containing  articles  by  the  best 
English  writers.  It  is  obtainable  in  England  about  the  6th  of  each  month. 

1 Nothing  that  I could  say  would  exaggerate  my  high  opinion  of  the  Forum,  its 
scope,  its  management,  the  ability  of  its  articles,  and  the  importance  of  its  influence.’ — 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 

‘ There  is  scarcely  a number  which  does  not  contain  one  or  more  striking  papers.’ — 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D. 

‘ In  the  rank  of  American  periodical  literature  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  takes  a 
foremost  position.’ — Professor  Edmund  Gosse. 

The  Journal  of  Morphology  : 

A Journal  of  Animal  Morphology,  devoted  principally  to  Embryo- 
logical,  Anatomical,  and  Histological  subjects. 

Edited  by  C.  O.  WHITMAN,  Professor  of  Biology  in  Clark 

University,  U.S.A. 

Three  numbers  in  a volume,  of  100  to  150  large  4to.  pages,  with  numerous 
plates.  Single  numbers,  17s.  6d.  ; subscription  to  the  volume  of  three  numbers, 
45s.  Volumes  I.  to  VII.  can  now  be  obtained,  and  the  first  number  of  Volume 
VIII,  is  ready. 

Professor  Ray  Lankester  : 1 Everyone  who  is  interested  in  the  kind  of  work  pub- 
lished in  it  knows  it.  It  is  taken  by  all  the  chief  libraries  of  colleges,  universities,  etc., 
both  in  England  and  the  Continent.’ 


The  Philosophical  Review. 

Edited  by  J.  G.  SCHURMAN,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Cornell 

University,  U.S.A. 

Six  Numbers  a year.  Single  Numbers,  3s.  6d.  ; Annual  Sub- 
scription, 12s.  6d. 

Mr.  Edward  Arnold’s  List  of  American  Periodicals  will  he  sent 

post  free  on  application. 


New  Books  and  Editions. 
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STANDARD  WORKS. 


THE  POLITICAL  VALUE  OF  HISTORY.  By  W.  E.  H. 

Lecky,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  An  Address  delivered  at  the  Midland  Institute, 
reprinted  with  additions.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

‘ It  should  be  read  by  all  students  of  history  and  political  science.’ — Cambridge  Review, 

THE  CULTIVATION  AND  USE  OF  IMAGINATION.  By 

the  Right  Hon.  George  Joachim  Goschen.  Crown  8vo  , cloth,  2s.  6d. 
‘The  book  is  full  of  excellent  advice  attractively  put.' — Speaker. 

MY  MISSION  TO  ABYSSINIA.  By  Sir  Gerald  H.  Portal, 

K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Her  Majesty’s  Consul-General  for  British  East  Africa. 
With  photogravure  portrait,  map,  and  numerous  illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.,  15s. 

< The  dangers  to  which  the  mission  was  constantly  exposed,  and  the  calmness  and 
courage  with  which  they  were  faced,  are  simply  and  modestly  recorded,  whilst  we  obtain 
also  much  light  as  to  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  Abyssinians  as  a nation.’ — 
United  Service  Institution  Journal. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  COMPARATIVE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL LAW.  By  John  W.  Burgess,  Ph.D. , LL.D.,  Dean  of  the 
University  Faculty  of  Political  Science  in  Columbia  College,  U.S.A.  In 
two  volumes.  Demy  8vo. , cloth,  25s. 

‘ The  work  is  full  of  keen  analysis  and  suggestive  comment,  and  may  be  confidently 
recommended  to  all  serious  students  of  comparative  politics  and  jurisprudence.’ — Times. 

A GENERAL  ASTRONOMY.  By  Charles  A.  Young,  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  Author  of  ‘The  Sun,’  etc.  In  one  volume,  550 
pages.  With  250  illustrations,  and  supplemented  with  the  necessary  tables. 
Royal  8vo.,  half-morocco,  12s.  6d. 

‘ A grand  book  by  a grand  man.  The  work  should  become  a text-book  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken,  for  no  abler,  no  more  trustworthy  compilation  of  the  kind 
has  ever  appeared  for  the  advantage  of  students  in  every  line  of  higher  education.’ — Pro/. 
Piazzi  Smyth. 

THE  LIFE,  ART,  AND  CHARACTERS  OF  SHAKE- 

SPEARE.  By  Henry  N.  Hudson,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  ‘The  Harvard 
Shakespeare,’ etc.  Two  vols.  Large  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  21s. 

‘ They  deserve  to  find  a place  in  every  library  devoted  to  Shakespeare,  to  editions  of  his 
works,  to  his  biography,  or  to  the  works  of  commentators.’ — A theneeum. 

OMARAH’S  HISTORY  OF  YAMAN.  The  Arabic  Text, 

Edited,  with  a Translation,  by  Henry  Cassels  Kay,  Member  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth,  17s.  6d.  net. 

‘ Mr.  Kay  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  completion  of  a work  of  true  scholar- 
ship and  indubitable  worth.' — A thenteum. 

‘ We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  Kay’s  book  on  Mediaeval  Arabia  stands  clearly 
in  the  front  rank  of  Oriental  historical  scholarship.  As  a learned  commentary  on  an 
obscure  and  difficult  text,  it  is  a monument  of  industry  and  thoroughness.  The  notes 
throw  a flood  cf  light  upon  one  of  the  least  known  periods  of  Mohammedan  history.’ — 
Saturday  Review. 


i6  Mr.  Edward  Arnold's  List  of  New  Books,  etc. 


ECHOES  OF  OLD  COUNTY  LIFE:  Recollections  of 

Sport,  Society,  Politics,  and  Farming  in  the  Good  Old  Times.  By  J.  K. 
Fowler,  of  Aylesbury.  With  numerous  illustrations.  8vo.,  ios.  6d. 

‘A  very  entertaining  volume  of  reminiscences,  full  of  good  stories.’ — Truth. 

‘ A really  delightful  book  of  recollections  of  the  good  old  times.’ — Graphic. 

‘ One  of  those  thoroughly  amusing  books,  which  are  also  thoroughly  worth  reading.’ — 
Guardian. 

THE  BATTLES  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT ; Extracts 

from  Carlyle’s  ‘ History  of  Frederick  the  Great.  ’ Edited  by  Cyril  Ran- 
some,  M.A. , Professor  of  History  in  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  With 
a Map  specially  drawn  for  this  work,  Carlyle’s  original  Battle-Plans,  and 
Illustrations  by  Adolph  Menzel.  Cloth,  crown  8vo. , 5s. 

1 Carlyle's  battle-pieces  are  models  of  care  and  of  picturesque  writing,  and  it  was  a happy 
thought  to  disinter  them  from  the  bulk  of  the  “ History  of  Frederick.”  The  illustrations 
are  very  spirited.' — Journal  of  Education. 

POEMS  OLD  AND  NEW.  By  Charles  D.  Bell,  D.D., 

Rector  of  Cheltenham,  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Carlisle,  Author  of 
'‘Voices  from  the  Lakes,’  etc.  Crown  8vo. , cloth,  7s.  6d. 

‘ Canon  Bell’s  place  among  the  poets  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  finally  settled  by  this  volume. 
In  the  amount  of  his  workmanship,  in  the  variety  of  it,  and  in  the  excellence  of  it,  he 
makes  a claim  which  will  hardly  be  disputed  for  a place,  not  simply  among  occasional 
writers  of  poetry,  but  distinctly  for  a ’place  among  the  poets.’ — The  Record. 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  SCHOOLMASTERS  : A Manual 

for.  the  Use  of  Teachers,  Parents,  and  Governors.  By  Henry  W. 
Disney,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Crown  8vo. , cloth, 
2s.  6d. 

‘ This  manual  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  schoolmaster.’ — Lam  Journal. 

‘ The  whole  subject  is  carefully,  thoughtfully,  and  judiciously  handled.  —School  Board 
Chronicle. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  INDIA  OFFICE  AND  OF  THE 

GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA.  Mr.  Edward  Arnold,  having  been 
appointed  Publisher  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  has 
now  on  sale  the  above  publications  at  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  and  is 
prepared  to  supply  full  information  concerning  them  on  application. 

INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  MAPS.  Any  of  the  Maps  in  this 

magnificent  series  can  now  be  obtained  at  the  shortest  notice  from  Mr. 
Edward  Arnold,  Publisher  to  the  India  Office. 


Mr.  Edward  Arnold’s  General  Catalogue  of  Educational 
Works,  including  the  principal  publications  of  Messrs. 
Ginn  and  Company,  Educational  Publishers,  of  Boston 
and  New  York,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 


London  : EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  ST.,  W.C. 
■Publisher  to  the  Enbia  Office. 


